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PREFACE 



The foundation of a profesaorsliip of Sanscrit in this 

University, and the late election, which has raised Mr. 
Wilson to tlie proiessor's chair, cuuld scarcely have 
taken place without giving, at least for the time, an ad- 
ditional impulse to the curiosity of the learned respect- 
ing the nature and literature of that language. Some 
enquiry began to be made for Sanscrit books. Hence 
it will appear very natural that a bookseller, who aims 
at beincr somethiiicr more than the mere go-between of 
author and reader, should desire to gain some inform- 
ation respecting a subject now likely to form a new 
department of his calling. It was with some pleasure, 
therefore, that he took up and read the German work 
of Adelung; and, with the hope of its being interesting 
and useful to others, he undertook the translation of it 
into English. 

In domg this, he cannot but feel aware that he hasj, 
in some degree, laid himself open to the charge of pfe* 
sumption, for attempting to translate a treatise con- 
cenung a Linguage of which he knows not even the 
alphabet. Had he indeed foreseen, at the commence- 
ment of his task, the extent of labour, which, from the 
nature of the work he has had to undergo, the foUow- 
ing pages would probably never have seen the light. 
He trusted too much, however, to the great name of 
Adelung; and, anticipating but little trouble in turning 
his Geruiaa into EngUsh, was not aware of the pains 
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and research necessary to correct the mistakes, and 
supply the omissionsi ahnost unavoidable in a work of 
this kind. This he has attempted to do as far as lay 

in his power, and with such helps as be could procure. 
The corrections and alterations he has made, it would 
be almost impossible to point out; perhaps there is 
scarcely a page in which some emendation does not 
occur. 

Besides these corrections, many alterations and ad- 
ditions liave been made, which will not perhaps be so 
readily admitted as improvements. These indeed are 
so numerous, that they give the work the character ra- 
ther of a new compilation than of a mere translation. 
The first i>art of the essay has been entirely re-mo- 
delled ; as after the first two sheets had been printed 
in its original form, tbeir appearance was so crude 
and foreign, that it was deemed advisable to cancel 
them. Besides this, full one half of the matter now pre- 
sented to the public is not to be found in the original 
German. Of these additions, the greater part relate 
to subjects essentially connected with the work, and 
therefore requiring no apology; others, which have 
been inserted with a view of placing the subjects to 
which they refer in a stronger hght, and of enlivening 
the dulness of a catalogue, must be left to the taste 
and indulgence of the reader. They consist, for the 
most part, of short extracts from the works referred to, 
and brief sketches of the various departments of San- 
scrit learning into which the work is divided. It was 
intended at one time to distinguish them from the ori- 
ginal work; but their number made it inconvenitent, 
and the design was abandoned* Examples will be 
found under the heads of Philosophy, Poetry, Medi- 
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<me, the Drama> etc. : reference being invariably made 
to the sources from which Ihey are taken. 

In this part of his work the translator has been 
greatly assisted by the kindness of Dr. Bandinel in 
allowing him the use of the Bodleian Library, and by 
the generous attention of the other gentlemen con- 
nected with that establishment. It is to him a pleasing 
duty to make this public acknowledgement of their 
liberality. 

In the orthography of the Sanscrit and other oriental 
words, he has been favoured with the assistance of a 
scholar in this branch of learning, without which he 
would have been unable to proceed. Still, exact imi- 
formity in this respect is not to be looked for. Eu- 
ropean scholars seldom agree in the manner of repre- 
senting Sai^scrit sounds by Koman letters; and the 
writers of different nations vary considerably in their 
orthography of the language: indeed they are fre- 
quently inconsistent even with themselves, and to such 
a degree, that the same word will often be found writ- 
ten several ditierent ways in the same page. Add to 
this an observation made by Professor Wilson in the 
preface to his Sanscrit dictionary ; viz. that ** the^ va- 
rious readings arising from confounding the different 
nasals and sibilants, and above all from the perpe- 
tual interchange of the letters !> and V, are innumer- 
able and of almost impracticable adjustment." And 
when it is known that this arbitrary substitution of one 
letter for another is further sanctioned by a convenient 
rule*, the learned reader will perhaps be more disposed 

* " The letters ii ikiid L, D and L, J and Y, H and V , S' and S, M and 
N ; a final visargah m its omiision. and a final naaal mailc vr omianoi, 
aie always optional» there being no diierence between them." Wiban's 
Dieliottar^t Prefaeet p, 41* 
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to pardon ao occasional error or two in the orthogra- 
phy, and not be turprised should he even find the same 

word differently written in different places. In the 
titles of books and quotations, the original ortho- 
graphy has been adopted where it could be ascer- 
tained^, in other cases nniformity has heen aimed at, 
but It is feared with but moderate success. 

The useftdness of the present publication must of 
course chiefly depend upon the importance of the sub- 
ject of which it treats — a question that seems suffi- 
ciently decided by the foundation and intention of the 
Boden professorship*^, and the new impulse which this 
has given to the culture of Sanscrit literature. The very 
ISiet, indeed, of a gentleman's bequeathing an immense 
property for the promotion of this object, from a con- 
viction, resulting from his own experience, of its being 
the best means of extending the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to a hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, 
should, and must engage, in its interest every one who 
feels the value of this blessing; while its recommend- 

y *' This has in some instances led to mistakes : as for example at p. 96, 
etc., where Dumaxfanti has been inipro])erly spelt Damajanti, in conse- 
quence of the cotopiler trusting to the correctness of the Quarterly 
Reviewer. 

« The Ute Joseph Boden. esq.. Colonel in the Monoonhle tiie Eest 
India Compeny'ii'senrioe, bequeathed the whole of hit property to Uie Uni- 
veiM^ of Oxford for the foundation of a Sanscrit professorship^ and the en- 

coura clement of Sanscrit learnini_' ; hein^;' of opinion " that a more general and 
critical knowledge of the Sanscrit ianguape will he a means of enabling 
his couatrymea to proceed in the conversion of the natives of India to the 
Christian religion, by disseminating a knowledge of the sacred scriptarea 
amongst them, mere eflectually than all other means whatsoever." O^ord 
Calindart 1832, p. 48. Horaee Hayman WUson, e«q.« perhapsi the first 
Sanscrit scholar of the present age, and highly distinguished for hb ttate 
and learning in gaaaral literatnie, was eleclad to this chair in the present 
year. 
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ations of a more worldly nature, though but a Ibather 

when w eighed afjainst this paramount one, are still other- 
wise of a high and powerful character. Both, no doubt, 
haire operated in producing the rapid and accelerated 
motion with which the cultiyation of Sanscrit literature 
has advanced within these very few years in Europe ; 
and it appears a striking argument in its fhvour, that 
the interest taken in it has increased in proportion to 
the information obtained respecting it, and that each 
step has been regarded but as a new position from 
which to make a farther advance^. Some of its wannest 
admirers have, indeed, gone so far, as to predict that it 
would exercise the same influence upon the leariung 
and general tone of European society, as the intro- 
duction of Greek did in the fifteenth century; and, 
though few readers may go so far as these enthusiasts, 
it must, at least, be admitted, that the curious 'structure 
of the language, its close analogy with those already fa^ 
miliar to scholars^, its great antiquity, and its pre- 
sumed connection with the religion, the arts, and the 
sciences of Greece and Rome, are all well calculated to 
excite a fond and anxious research into its literary re* 
mains — remains equally wonderful for their extent and 
the harmonious language hi which they are composed ^ 

* AdduDgi in bis pi«flice» mentioiis it m a natter of rafpriBei and 
profing a gnat pra£lection for this language, that in the ihofft epeoe of 

thirty years seven htindred works should have heen published relating to it, 
-while not above a hundred persons in all Europe have applied themselves 
to its study, .tad of these there certainly are not fifty who know it ac- 
cnrately. 

• See helow» p. ao, etc. 

f PiofiMoor Wilson saji, ** The mviic of Sanscrit composition must ever 
be inadequately represented by any other tongue/' M* Ch^zy, in his open- 
ing discourse, calls it the crlebmtrrl dialect, perhaps spoken by the gods of 
Homer, and if not, worthy to be so. The praise indeed which Sanscrit 
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and containing treatises, written at various periods 

from a hundred to three thousand years ago, on philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, grammar, theology, astronomy, ma- 
thematics, jurisprudence, ethics, poetry, rhetoric, music, 
and other sciences cultivated among the Hindoos, at a 
time when Europe lay buried in the deepest shades of 
ignorance*. 

To those who study the history of man, Sanscrit 
literature offers a surprising mass of novel information, 
and opens an unbounded iield for speculation and re- 
search. A language, (and such a language!) which, 
upon the most moderate computation dates its origin 
beyond the earliest records of profane history, and 
contains monuments of theology, poetry, and science, 
and philosophy, which have influenced perhaps a hun- 
dred millions of human beings through a huiulred ge- 
nerations, is a phenomenon in the annals of the human 
race which cannot fail to command attention. Common 
sense and experience suggest that these facts only 
require to be known to excite a more general interest 
in this new department of literature. The following 

scholars be&tow on this language is aot at all inferior to what GibboQ says 
of the Greek: " In their lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of 
tlie Bytfttttim thmne wws ttill possened of a golden key that could anlock 
the troMoies of antiqidfejr ; of a mucaeal aod prolific langitaige, that gives a 
•onl to the objects of Moae, and a body to the abetiaetioni of phOoeophy." 
Cibbon^s Rome, vol. viii, p. 162, Oxford edit. 

G The number of Sanscrit works described in the work of >!r. Adelung, 
amount to upwards of three hundred and fifty ; many otiieit> iiave been 
added in tbe following pages. This, however, affords but a faint sketch of 
the cc^unwDCei of Santcrlt literatum. The reader may perhaps form a 
more adequate notion by being infoimed* that Col. Kiriqatrich, in hit ac- 
count of Nepaul, quotes an instance of a single private libnarj at Blat- 
gongr the Benares of the Ghoorkali territory, amounting (according to 
his information ) to fifteen thousand volumes. See also Col. Tod's preface 
to his spleudid work on tbe Annals of Rajast'han, pumm. 
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pages, show that it has afforded subjects of sufficient 
interest to exercise the talents of writers of the highest 
reputation for taste and genius ; and that Sanscrit liter- 
ature still contains inexhaustible mines of wealth for 
those wlio have the industry to work them. 

Compilers and translators have been somewhere de- 
signated as the pioneers of literature ; and it will afford 
the compiler and translator of the following pages much 
satisfaction if they should clear the road, or lessen the 
toil of any more deeply engaged in the study of San- 
scrit literature The very liberal indulgence with which 
his translation of Heeren's Researches has been re- 
ceived, emboldens him to hope for the same favour for 
the present attempt, which, as^ Mr. Adelong observes, 
win at least fill up a gap in bibliography, and abridge 
the labour of any one who may attempt a more com- 
plete work on the subject. 

D. A. T* 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 



OF 



SANSCRIT LITERATURE, 



ORIGIN^ ANTIQVnT, AMD MAMB OF THB SANSCRIT 

LAMOVAGE. 

Op the origin of the Sanscrit language, the parent 
stock of nearly all tlio^e now in use among the follow- 
ers of Brahma, nothing is known with certainty but 
that it is lost in the gloom of remote antiquity. His- 
torical data are entirely vanting respecting the first 
peopling of India; hence numerous conjectures have 
been formed oonceming the introduction of the San- 
scrit into the plains of Hindoostan. 

It is the opinion of Klaproth, tfaat^ at a very remote 
period^ Japhetic tribes from the north-west settled in 
these proTincee, into which they carried their own 
language, the stock of the Sanscrit, and blended with 
it, or rather absorbed into it, at least in the northern 
districts of the peninsula, the dialects of the aborigines 
whom they found there *• 



■ On the origin of the dtflSBrent written characters of the aDcient world, 
hf Klapfodi, in Analie Jovmal, Apil, 1832. See tlio Edinb. Review, 
vol. nii, p. 2G9» 

B 
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Some learned men, on the contrary, would derive 
the Sanscrit from the Semitic fiunily of languages. 
This opinion, however, is now very generally exploded. 
The alphabet, as M. Klaproth observes, in reply 

to Dr. Schleiennacher and others, bears no affinity 
to those of Semitic origin ; but diflfers from them 
altosjether, as well in the shape and sound of the 
letters as in their systems of arrangement. Bopp 
also very pertinently remarks, that whilst in the 
Semitic £unily a variation of vowels is of no etymo- 
logical consequence, in Sanscrit and its cognate dialects 
such a change totally alters the force of the word : a - 
sufficient proof of there being little or no connection 
between tihem^ 

According to Colebrooke, Sanscrit derives its origin 
(and some steps of its progress may even now be 
traced) from a primeval tongue, which was gradually 
refined in various climates, and became Sanscrit in 
India, Pahlavi in Persia, and Greek on the shores of 
the Mediterranean*. Many scholars, however, in the 
very highest rank of learning, trace the origin of this 
language in the Zend. Among these arc Sir William 
Jones S the father of Indian learning, Paulinus a St» 
Bartholomaeo % and the learned Dr. Leyden* 

The Zend, however, would seem to be rather a 
twin rister of the Sanscrit than its parent ; and, ac- 
cording to Hammer, a celebrated oriental scholar, the 
affinity is so close, that out of ten Zend words, six or 
seven will be found to be pure Sanscrit ^ Here too 
may be noticed an observation cited by Langles, in 

" See Klaproth, 1. c. and Asiatic Journal, JaiMitiy» IBSi, p. 2* 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. vU, p. 199. 
<• Works, vol. 1, p. 26. 

* In liU tract, D« Aflinitate Lingus SamscrdamicsB cum Zendica. 

' Witner Jahilnieh der Uler. 1818, ii. a. m, in which he bllowa Sir 
William Jonei. 
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the French translation of the Asiatic Researches, 
from Mohammed F&ny, a Peruan writer, ''that in 
very early times the Persians and the Indians formed 
hut one people, and had hut one retigion, government, 

and, probably, but one language ;** an assertion which 
Othm. Frank does not fail to quote in his Comment, 
de Persidis Lingua et Genio. 

Later writers on this subject (colonel Vans Ken- 
nedy and others) award a still higher honour to the 
Sanscrit language, and make it the common parent of 
the Greek, and Latin, and Teutonic languages ; and, 
consequently, of the English, French, German, and all 
the other modem ones to which these have given birth. 
They conceive Babylonia to have been the original 
eeat of the Sanscrit, and that Asia Minor was peopled 
at an early period by a race from that country, whose 
language became the common parent of the Greek 
and Latin, and of the Thracian, now extinct, but from 
which descended the Teutonic languages 

A writer also in the Edinb. Rev. No. cii^ sums up his 
observations on this subject by sayincr, "We are free 
to confess that the result of our enquiries iias been, to 
produce a conviction in our minds that the affinities 
known to subsist between the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and German languages, are perfectly irreconcileable 
with any other supposition than that of their having 
all been derived from a common source, or prioiitiTe 
language, spoken by a people of whom the Indians, 
Greeks, Latins, and Germans, were equally the de- 
scendants*** It is certain that intimations are given by 
ancient historians, that the Babylonians were in pos- 
session of a sacred language ; but it seems almost im- 
possible that this could have been the Sanscrit in its 

^ Colonel Vans Kennedy, On the Ori^^n and Affinity of the Languages 
or Asb and Europe, 4to. p. 94 and 132. See also Rafllee's Htstofy of 
p. 369. 
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present polished state ; and CoL Kennedy, together 
with Klaproth and many others, believes that it was 
introduced into Hindoostan by Japhetic tribes from 

the north-west, where it gradually obtamed its high 
state of perfection'. According to Langles'', it seems 
most likely that it was brought into Hindoostan from 
Western Asia, probably from Bactriana, by the 
Magians, whom Darius expelled the Persian empire. 

But whatever may have been the origin of this lan- 
guage, all writers are agreed in ascribing to it a very 
high antiquity. Volney calls the Sanscrit, that language 
of a Scythian race which even the Egyptian acknow- 
leilged as its Intimate rival in antiquity ^ And, extrava- 
gant as may he considered the assertions of Mr, Halhed, 
they still serve to prove the very remote antiquity of this 
language and its literature; so that few, after a careftil 
examination of the subject, and leaving the inspired 
writings out of the question, will withhold their assent 
to his assertion, " that the world does not now contain 
annals of mi re indisputable antiquity than those de- 
livered down by the ancient Brahmins 

The whole character of the Hindoo nation and its 
institutions bears testimony in favour of this remote 
antiquity of their language. Their religion and laws^ 
their mythology and science^ all carry us back to times 
beyond the reach of history ; while theur magnificent 
but ruuied temples, appear to be the work of no 

* Tradition makes fht Saoacrit to have tntTellad fim tba aocth to the 
aouA of Tndia ; hence it acquired in India tiie name of Vaddamodn, the 
language of the north. Adelung. 

* Revue Encyclop. 1820, Aoflt, p. 330. 

> In bis Lettre sur I'Alphabet Ph^oicien, in the Revue Knc^clop. 
voL ii, Livr. 6, p. 511. 

>» See Halhed'a preboe to hit tnuslation of the Code of Hindoo Lnwa ; 
and die pieface to hia Gnmmar of the Bengal T«anguage j and Q. Craw- 
ford's Researches concerning India, vol. ii, p. 181 — 183, in whidi tlie 
ol^ecliona to the high antiqui^ of the Sanscrit are stated and answeied. 
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superstition more modem than that of Egypt or 
Assyria". 

The century before the Christian era is regarded as 
one of the Augustan ages of this hinguage^ which^ 
having been progressively refined, became fixed in the 
dassic writings of many elegant poets, moBt of whom 
are supposed to have fiourished about this period. It 
is now become almost a dead language ; and, wiiat 
may seem rather extraordirinry, its numerous inflec- 
tions, wiiiqii are more anomalous than those of any other 
language, and still rnoio so in the obsolete dialect of 
the ancient vedas than in the pohshed style of the 
classic poets, have led many persons to believe that it 
was constructed by the concerted efforts of a few 
priestsj who set themselves about inventing a new 
language. The rules have been supposed to be ante- 
rior to the practice ; but the supposition is gratuitous: 
in Sanscrit^ as in every other known tongue, gram- 
nuuians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived rules to t&ich what was already established 
by approved usage**. 

All the enquiries, however, respecting this language 
prove that it must have obtained fixed grammatical 
inflections at a very early period. The opinion just 
cited, and repeated by Crawford in his Researches 
concerniug Ancient and Modem India, that the num- 
ber of its declensions and conjugationa, and the com- 
plication of its rules, must have prevented it from 
having ever been in use as a national language, is 
opposed to all experience respecting the formation of 
languages. The Sanscrit was certainly at one time 
the language of the greater part of India, especially 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. v. p. 289. 

* Colebrooke on the Sanicrit and Piacrit Languagw, is A«atic 
Reamrdies, vol. vii, p. 199. 
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in the regions near the Ganges; and, above all, in 
Bahar, in which the scene of so many of the most 
ancient Indian poems is laid. It is revered as the 
national language; and the oldest works in Indian 
literature are composed in it. Indeed it bears much 
the same relation to the vernacular languages now in 
daily use between the Indus and the Ganges, that the 
Latin does to the Italian^ the classical Greek to the 
modern^ or the Saxon to the English. The names, too, 
of all the most ancient Indian cities (as Colehrooke 
observes, 1. c.) are derived from it^ 

Further, the Sanscrit may be regarded, with the ex- 
ception of a few mountain dialects, as the parent of 
ail the Indian Ian guHires, from the Indus to the farthest 
part of Aracan, and from Ceylon tu Chinese Tartary. 
Indeed Hammer says, " so far as the etymological in- 
vestigations of the Sanscrit have hitherto afforded satis- 
&ctory results, it may certainly be considered as the 
parent stock of all the known languages which form . 
the variation of their words, their declensions, con- 
jugations, etc. by inflection; while the northern and 
western Asiatic languages, in which these are denoted 
by the addition of particles, must be derived from 
anotiier origin than the Sanscrit.** Colonel Kennedy 
accounts for the dififerenoe of number in the tenses 
between the Teutonic verb and the Sanscrit, firom the 
experience we have, that a rude people prefer the 
uise of auxiliary verbs for the formation of tenses, to 
the more artificial mode of inflecting the verb for this 
purpose." 

The name of this language has been written and 
pronounced in various ways: we find, for example, 

P See Asiatic Researches, vii, p. 199, etc. Thus, for example, the name 
of Serampoor is a contraction of the Sanscrit S'rirdmopura, the ci^ of 
the divine RA$aa» 

4 Wiener Jahrb. d. Liter. 1818, ii, s. 275. 
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Hamtcred^ SamMcredam, Samiertuhn, SamMerudamf 
Semucrei, Sanscrit, Shattscrit, Sungskrit Sungskritu, 

Somkrito, Sanscroot, Sank ri fa, Sangskridu. 

In India it is called Sara bdni. Sura 0/tdk'hdf and 
D^tm bdni, the language of the heavenly regions". 

The Jesui&ts, most corruptly, have introduced the 
word Granthanif as well as Grandam, Grandom, Gran- 
ihan, and Grandonicum, which^ as Colebrooke remarks, 
ifi probably derived from the word Granfha, a book ; 
and this shows the Sanscrit to the peculiar language 
ofthe sacred writings. 

From Grandomeum u formed Kerendum, as the 
Sanscrit has been likewise sometimes miscalled. 

The word Samerita is the passive participle of a 
compound verb, formed by prefixing the preposition 
Mm to the crude verb erf, and by interposing the 
letter s when this compound is used in the sense of 
embellishment. Its literal meaning then is, adorned; 
and when applied to isLngmge, poUshedK 

' At is most usual in flui books printed ut Senunpoor, accofding to tbo 
oarlj custom of prtinooncing the short Sanscrit a as a short « , which tho 
Eoglidi expiT s by u. Sanicrit, as tho w<«d was written by Sir William 
Jones and Dr. Wilkins, is the form now s;enerally adopted. 

• The Indian writers on poetry, rhetoric, and grammar, make Sutucrit 
the language of the gods ; PracrU that of the benevolent genii i Paitachi 
tiiat of wicked demons \ and Magadhi that of men. 

* The word Sanscrit is a compound participle, literally signifying, alt»- 
gt^tr or comj^rttJy mai»t doiM» mfumui (tat, eat^ketus), from tho 
inseparable prepoution $am, altogether or together (Lat. cum), and kritOf 
doiie, with the interposition of a silent s, which letter being a dental, re- 
quires that the labial nasal which precedes it should be pronounced as a 
dental also, namely, as n. The word in its common acceptation, denotes a 
thing to have been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, 
pnrifiad, highly cuUivated or poHsbed* and regularly inflected as a lan- 
guage. Wsuum's S. Gram. p. 1. 
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' W0KK8 ON THB SANSCRIT LANOUAOB IN QBNSRAL* 

Colebrooke's Dissertation on the Sanscrit and P^acrit 
Languages, in Astatic Researches, vol. tH, p. 199. A 

brief account of this is given in the Monthly Re- 
view, KSOJ, March, p. 265. It is reviewed more at 
lengLii in the Edinburgh Review, vol. ix, p. 289 ; and 
is abridged in Vater's Proben deutscher Volks- 
mundarten u. s. w. No. ix, s. 171. It is everywhere 
spoken of as a work of great merit. 

There is a treatise in Chinese on the origin of the 
Sanscrit language, written A. D. 1020, and anotlier 
by the emperor Kien Lung^ composed in 1749, on the 
Sanscrit, Thibet, and Mongul languages. Transia* 
tions of these it is said would throw much new light on 
the language and literature of the I£ndoos. See 
Quartexly lleview, vol. v, p. 395, 

** To acquire a perfect knowledge of the Sanscrita 
language, requires a longer period of diligence and 
exertion than to attain a similar degree of proficiency 
in any vernacular tongue." A declamation by Mr. 
T. Clerk, at the public disputation at the college of 
Fort William, July 17th, 1816 (? in Sanscrit).. 

A Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatic 
Words, in Roman Letters, by Sir W. Jones. In 
Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 1. 

*'It is more probable that the Sanscrit, as it at 
present exists, is a mixture of various dialects than 
that it should have descended so rich and artificially 
formed from one original language," Calcutta, IS 14, 
4to. One of the declamations of the students of the 
college of Fort WiUiam in .Bengal. It is written 
in Sanscrit. 

La Crosse refers, in his Hist, du Christianisme des 
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IndeSf (om. ii, p. 303, to a Tamulic work| ZHnagarum, 
written in the twelfth century, which treats of the 
richness and esoellences of the Sanscrit. 

Ziegenbalg s Acconnt of the Danish Bfissionaries, 
▼oLi,p. 116,4^,607. 

Du Pons in the Lettres ^difisntes, torn. xiv. 

Ueber die Shanscrita yon M. Hismann. In llie 
Getting. Mag. 1780, St. v, p. 269—293. 

Ueber die Samskrdamische Sprache, vulgo Sam- 
skrit, von Fr. K. Alter, Wiettf 1799, 8vo. 

Mithridates von J. C. Adelung, vol. i. p. 134, etc. ; 
vol. iv, p. 54— 6J2, and 48J2— 485. 

Gescbichte der neuem Sprachenkimde von Joh. 
Gotfr. Eichhorn, Erste Abtb. s. 

Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, nehst 
metrischen Uebersetzungjen indischer Gredichte von 
Friedrich Schlegel, Heidelberg, 1818, 8vo. ; and, Notae 
qusedam necessarise ad prima capita libri primi operis 
Germanici : The Philosophy, etc. of the Indians, in 
Othm. Frank's Comment, de Persidis Lingua et Genio, 
Heideib. 1SU9, 8vo. 

De lingua Sanscrit, Diss, auctore Fi iU. \\ ilh, 
Eckenstamm, partes iii, Lund<Vy 1810, 4to. ; pars iv et 
V, ibid, 1811. See Othm Frankii Chrestom. Sauskrita, 
vol. i, p. xii. 

Heeren's Ideen iiber den Handel, die Politik u. s. w. 
vol. ii, s* 394, etc 

Discours sur les Avantages, la Beaute, la Richesse 
de la Langue Sanskrite, et sur TUtilite et les Agrlmens 
que Ton peut rettrer de son etude, par M. A. L. 
Ch6zj, in the Mag. Encyclop. Mars, 1815, p. 
see also a review of the same by SOvestre de Sacy, in 
the Moniteur, 1815, No. xziu. An English translation 

Several volumes of an Englith translation 4tf this woA have been 
printed and publiNhed by the compiler of this estsy. The TOlume heie 
nfisiied to on the Indians is now in progress. 
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is printed in the Asiatic Journal^ May^ 18 17, p. 334— 
437. 

Ueber das Sanskrit^ seinen Zusammenhang nit den 
davon au«gehenden ostindisehen Sprachen und sdn 
Verhaltniss aum Latein^ Penischent Germanischeny 
▼on J. S. Vater. In his Proben dentscher Yolksmon^ 

darten u. s, w*. s. 169 — 194. 

On the importance of cultivating a knowlecl<jje of 
Sanscrit, in Dr. Wilkins' Grammar of the Sanscrit 

Languaffo. 

Account of the Sanscrit Language, by Q. Crawford, 
esq. in his Researches concerning the Laws, Manners, 
etc. of Ancient and Modem India, London, 1817, 8vo* 
voL n, p. 161 — 163, (almost entirely taken from Cole- 
biooke's Essay); and. Importance of the Sanscrit 
Language as a Key to every otliar Language, in the 
same, p. S36— S38. 

Upon the writing and pronunciation of Hindoo 
names, in Aug. Wilh. v. Schlegel's Ind. Bibliothek, 
s. 46 — 49; and, Heidelb. -Jahrb. 1815, No. hi. 

The Hindec Roman Orthoepigraphical Ultimatum; 
or, a Systematic Discriminative View of Oriental and 
Occidental Visible Sounds, on iixcd and practical 
Principles, for speedUy acquiring the most accurate 
pronunciation of many Oriental Languages, by John 
. Borthwick Gilchrist, London, 18:20, 8vo. 

Die Itterarischen Bestrebungen in Indien bis snir 
Mitte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, oder Ubersicht 
iiber Europa's allmahliche Bekanntschaft mit der 
Sanskrit-Literatur his zum Jahre 1750. Eine Ein* 
leitung zu Vorlesungen iiber die indische Literatur, 
von N. Nyrup, Kopenhagen, 1821, 4<to. 

Uebei'sicht sammtlicher bisher init uml oline IJeber- 
setzung diirch den Druck bekannt gcmachter Sanskrit- 
ischer Schriftcn, Grammatiken, Worterhiicher u. s. w. 
by Prof. Bernstein. Leipz, Lit. Zeit, 18^, No. ccxci. 
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On the present state of Indian learnings by A. W. 
y. Scblegel, in the Jaturbuche der Freuss. Rhein- 
Universitat, Bonn, 1819, 1 Bd. j^*** Heft* This is also 
printed separately. In French: in the Biblioth^ue 

Universelle, 1819, Decembre, p. 340 — 370; and in the 
Kevue Encyclop. 1820. The same essay is likewise 
inserted in A. W. v. Schlegels Indischer Bibliothek^ 
St. i, s. 1—28. 

On encouraging the cultivation of the Sungskrita 
language among the natives, in The Friend of India, 
1822 f Serampore, No. v, p. 5. 

On the Sanscrit language, in Alex. Murray's His- 
tory of the European Languages, Edinburgh, 18i23, 
Svo. Tol. ii, p. 

Ant* Theod. HartmaBn*s biblisch-asiatischer Weg- 
veiser u» s. w. Bremen, 18S33, 8vo. s* clzz — clzxvii. 

Yiasa* Upon the Philosophy, Mythology, Literature, 
and Language of the Hindoos, by Dr. Othmar Frank, 
Munchen, 182G, 4to. 

Die Urwelt, von Link, s. 162 — 172. 

AmonfiT the Sanscrit writers the Suraseni is consi- 
dered as a relined sort of Sanscrit, which, according 
to Dr. Leyden, may be identified with the Zend« bee 
Voter's Proben deutscher Volksmundarten u. s. w. 
s. ^16'. 

* The Saoscrit language is now publicly taught in many of the first 
uliveiritlei of Eutope. namefyt in GemiAny, «t Beriin* Bmlaa, Bonn, etc. 
At Cambridge it h expounded hf probuor Sam. Lee, one of ttie moot diitin* 
gvished linguists of the present day. He is acquainted with Arabic, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Samaritan, ^"Ethlopic, Coptic, Persian, 
Hindostan, Malay, Sanscrit, Bengalee, French, German, and Italian, alto- 
gether seventeen languages 1 The Abb6 Meuofante of Bologna speaks or 
understands thirty- three. 
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ON THE SANSCRIT ALPHABET AND CHARACTER. 

The Sanscrit dififers from all odier languages in its 
alphabet and its stracture. 

There is no trace in history of the origin of the 
Sanscrit alphabet; and all that can be said of it is, 

that the Hindoos having succeeded at a very early 
period in raising the Sanscrit, their classical and 
written language, to the highest pinnacle of perfection, 
wrote it, with an alphabet equally perfect, and so 
admirable, that they attribute it to divine origin, and 
call it Deva-ndgari, or, the writing of the gods'. We 
are equally uninformed whether those people who 
brought into India the basis of this language had a writ- 
ten character or not. Colonel Vans Kennedy remarks^ 
that the Sanscrit alphabet is too artificial to have been 
original and unimproTed^ and believes that the Brah- 
mins migrating to India probably adapted it to the 
sounds there in use. 

The square character of Hindoostan, which is used 
in preference to all others for writing the sacred 
language, the Sanscrit, still retains the name of Ueva- 
ndgari. It is composed of fourteen vowels and 
diphthongs, and thirty-four consonants. Some authors 
increase the number of letters to fifty, and make 
sixteen vowels. The compounds of these letters, called 
pkala, form above eight hundred characters. The 
Devandgari b also called, BatA^bttnd^ 

3 Klapruth on the origin of the different wntteu characters of the An- 
ciwt WorU. In AaiAt. Jevnu N. S. volt vii, p. 265. April, 1832. 

' 8w Asialic Joaraal for April, 1832, p. 317. Prafenor Sehlder- 
macher lud before the Anatie Soeie^ of Farit a tieatiM rxfon the 
Semitic origin of the Devao^gari alphabet, and some other subjects con- 
nected with Sanscrit literatuie. Voln^. mudi earlier had derived the 
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Sanscrit is also written In the Telkiga and Mala^ 
bar character, each of which has fifty-three letters. 
The Sanscrit is said to be most perfectly expressed 
by the latter, which is also called Grtmdrum {Gretn* 
damf). See above, p. 7, and Asiatic Journal, April, 
1822, p. 317-. 

Besides these, tiie variety of characters used in the 
inscriptions, still partly unexplained, in the temple 
grottos at Salsette, Kennery, Mavalipuram, etc., show 
that in India various alphabets were in use at a very 
early period. See Heeren's Ideen, Th. ii, p. 383 — 
386. 

All the inscriptions hitherto deciphered are read 
from left to rights and contain particular signs for the 
vowels as well as the consonants. 

The Sanscrit alphabet is found in the following 
works: 

Athan. Kircheri China illustrata, Amtkhd* 1661 « 

folio, P. iii, cap. vii, p. 162. 

Millii Di^a. de Lingua Iliiidustanida, in iiis Disser- 
tatt. sel. Lugd. Baiav. \7\'o, 4to. p. 455 — 288. 
. Th. Siegfr. Bayer's treatise in the Conimentatt. 
PetropoL torn, iii, p. 389. 

Saoierit alphaliet from the Fhceaidan. " If in modivn India," uyn be, 

the eighteen or twenty existio^ alphabets derived from the ancient San- 
scrit, are all, like their model, conslracted on the syllabical principle, in 
which the consonant ilr ne expresses the vowel sound necessary to its pro- 
nunciation, shall we nui he led to believe that the Sanscrit had originally 
a i hcuuictan type ; and especially as the Sanscrit itself is as indisputably 
conttmctcd •yllabiealtj a» the Anbioo-PhoBBician r* Sm liektn <!• 
Conta Volneysur I'Antiquit^ da 1' Alphabet PhMian, in BavM £mj- 
clop. 1819, Aodt, p. 334. The origin of the Sanscrit alphabet ia alio 
traced to the Chaldaic. See Alex. Murray's Hist, of the Europ. Lan- 
guages, vol. ii, p. 392 ; and tlr. Friedr. Kopp ia his Bilder und Schhften 
der Vorzeit, Bd. ii, p. 367 — 375. 

* Here also deserves notice that Devanftgari which the Tibetiane and 
MoBgola call Landieka, and with which are written, in Sanaerit (not in 
Pali) the Mcrad records of the Tibetian and Mongol Bauddhas. It ia 
older and hx moie cttisive than the Deraaftgari character now in uie. 
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A Code of Gentoo Laws, etc., published by Nath. 
Brassey Halhed, London, 1777, 8vo. 

Alex Dow's History of llindoostan, translated front 
ibe Persian of Casim Ferishta, pref. p. xxx. 

Crabb's Technological Dictionary. • 

Alphalietum Grandonico-Malabaricum seu Sam- 
senidoiiicuini auctore Clemente Peanio Alexandrino, 
jRonur, 177i3, Svo. 

Alphabeta Indica, i. e. Granthamlcum^ seu Sam- 
scnidaimeo-Malabaricuin, Indostanicum s. Varanense 
(Benares), Nagaricum vulgare et Talenganicum, 
RonuBi 1791, 6vo. ; with a preface by Fra raulmu a 
S. Bartholoma^o. 

Sir William Jones s Dissertation on the Orthography 
of Asiatic words in Roman letters, in Asiatic lie- 
searches, vol. i, and Works. 

Memoire sur les Alphabets et sur les ecritures des 
Indous du Sanscrit, par le Comte Lanjulnais. lA k 
rinstitut. in the Mag. Encydop. 18113, Sept p. ^0^ 

Sur la Valeiir des Lettres Sanscrites, in Yadjna- 
dattabada, ou la mort de Yadjnadatta, Episode eztrait 
du Ramliyana, traduit par A. L. Ch^sy, Pom, 1826, 
4io. Preface, p. v — xviii. 

An Essay upon the best manner of expressing the 
Indian Language in European characters, by Kask. 

diongh it it evid«Dt tiny am enentially the same. A tpedmen of it may 

be found in J. J. Schmidt's Forschungen im Gebiete der Bildung^gaa- 

chichte der V'ulker Mittel-Asiens; and in the Asiatic Museum of Peleit- 
burgh there is the Lord's prayer very elegantly written in it, exactly con- 
formable with Dr. Schmidt's interpretation, but which has erroneously beeo 
taken for Mtdian. 

^ Tlie audior dindea the IwUan ferma of writiug into iho Botdiwii 
and Mvlliam. The fonnor am distiiigiiished by their aqvam and angular 

shape, the latter by their curve lines. This variety b explained by the 
difference of the instruments made use of, and the materials written upon. 
Lanjuioai-s cites, in his IVI^moire, two treatises in the Chinese language, 
upon tlie origin of the indian character. One of these was written in the 
eleYcnth century, the other in the year 1749. 
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Written in English for tlie first volume uf the Acts 
of the Literary Society at Colombo. See also the 
preliminary note to Mricfichalcati, or, the Toy Cart, 
in professor Wilson's Hindoo Theatre, vol. i. 

The Sanscrit alphabet in the Bengalee character, 
in Cbezy's Yadynadattabada. 

Rudimenta lectionia literarum quse DeTanagaricse 
dicuntur, in Othnu Frankii Chrestomatlua Sanakrita^ 
Mmmt 18J80» toL i. 

Cognatio Hteraram Sanskritanim, tUd^ 

Ortboepia Tocaliiim Sanskritarum, t'Mtf. 

Specimen novae typographicae Indicae. Litterarum 
figuras ad Codd. Bibliothecae R. Paris, exemplaria 
delineavit, coelandas curavit Aug. Guil. Schlegel. Lut. 
Par. 1821, 8vo. 

Besides these, the Sanscrit characters are to be 
found in the modem grammars of this language al- 
ready mentioned ; and particularly beautiful in that 
of Willdns, which have been copied in G. H. Bern- 
stein's Hitopadeai particuU, Bresiau, ISSSS, 4fto. The 
moat beautiful alphabet of the Bengalee language is to 
be found in Haughton*s Grammar^ and Chrestomathie* 

Respecting the diyision of certain Sanscrit words, 
"which W. v. Himiboldt first brought into notice in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1827, and wiiich became the 
subject of much dispute, but was adopted by Bopp and 
others, the arguments for and against it will be found 
collected by that ingenious philologist in the Jahrb. 
fiir wissenschafU, Kritik, 18^, No. Ixxiiiy p. 581 — 
5m ; No. Ixxv, p. 693—595. 

The best account of the writing materials of the 
Hindoos, will be found in the enquiry of Frii Paolino> 
in his Institutiio Linguae Samscrdamicn, p. 8Sf7, etc. 
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SANSCRIT GRAMMAR. 

The peculiar and wotiderfiil structure of the San- 
scrit language has almost as much recommended it 
to the notice of the learned^ as the interesting literary 
monuments it is said to contain ^ '* It is the most 

regular language known, and is especially remarkable* 
as containing the roots of the various languages of 
Europe, and the Greek, Latin, German, of Sclavonic 

The Sanscrit possesses one very striking peculiarity. 
It is that of extending to Syntax the rules for the per- 
mutation of letters in Etymology. Similar rules for 
avoiding incompatible sounds in compound terms 
exist in all languages ; but, in the Sanscrit language, 
words merely in sequence have an influence upon each 
other in the change of terminations, and sometimes of 
initial letters. The rules for this permutation of 
letters have been more profoundly investigated by 
Hindoo grammarians than by those of any other 
nation ; and they have completed a system of orthogra- 
phy which may be justly termed euphonical. They 
require all compound terms to be reduced to this 
standard; and bauscrit authors, it may be observed, 

< Edinburgli Bevi«w, vol. xiii» p. d66.~Wi]li. von Humboldt ( Jalvb. fur 
wiHcnsdiafU. Kritik, 1829. No. Ixxiii, p. 580), ipMUng of tho raoMi^ble 
grammatical construction of the Sanicrit, aay», "No huogmgo ia the 

world, that we are acquainted with, possesses, in an equal degree with 
the .Sanscrit, the secret of moulding abstract grammatical ideas into such 
forms, as by means of simple aad closely allied sounds still leave evident 
>tncos of ^ lootf whicli oUtm of ilidf oifaunt tht vtriatkn of •owod 
(iaafmucli u it otwntially lemaios the lene) amid (he gie&teat com* 
plication of form : nor has any other language, by means of its inherent 
euphonic amalgamation of inflection, the power of forming such accuiale 
and "well-adapted symbols for expressing the conceptions of the mind." 
Baron Cuvier's Lectures on the Natural Sciences. 
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delight in compounds of inordinate length : the whok 
sentence too, or even whole periods, may, at the 
pleasure of the author, be combined like the elements 
of a single word *. 

An excellent and ample history of Indian gram- 
marians is sriven by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. vii, p. 202, etc. This is copied by 
Crawford into his Researches concerning Ancient and 
Modern India, London^ 1817, 8vo. vol. i, p. 163 — 17& 

A list of the Sanscrit grammars in manuscript, con- 
tained in the Royal library of Paris, by Indian writers, 
will he found in the Catalogue des MSS. Sanscrits» 
p. 27, 07, 68» 72, 75, 77, 8*-87. 

The Sanscrit grammars must he dirided mto andM 
and modem. 

1. Anaent Qrammart* 

The grammatical institutes, Vyiikarana , in Sanscrit 
literature are classed among the Aiigas, They belong 
in a certain measure to the sacred writings, among 
which tbey take their place immediately after the 

Vedas, 

Upon the Sanscrit grammatical institutes of the 
Brahmins see Du Pons, in Lettres Edifiantes, tom. 
xIt, p* 67, second edition; Paulinus a S. Bartiiolomaeo 
in Vyacarana, p. 14; and Asiatic Researches, toL rii, 
p. 119. 

The most ancient grammars are named after deities 
to whom they are ascribed, MdheshwarOf Indra, and 
Chandra. But the most celebrated of all is the Sidd' 
Mnta Kaumudi of Panini, whom the Hindoos call the 
father of Sanscrit grammar. He Uved in so remote 



• Colebtodte'i Emy— Piidiaid't Eaitsm Origin, p. 28. 
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ma age» tlial he ranks among dioae ancient sages, 
wiiose fitbukus lustoiy occupies a coospicoons place 
in the PiirfinJto, or Indian theogomes. The name is 

properly a patronymick, indicating his descent from 

Pdnin; but, according to the Pauramca legends, he 
was the grandson of Dtjvala, an inspired legislator. 

Whatever may be the true liistory of Panini, to him 
the Sutras, or succinct apliorisnis of grammar, are 
attributed by universal consent. His system is founded 
on a profound investigation of the analogies in both 
the reguhir and anomalous inflections of the Sanscrit 
language. He has combined these analogies in a 
very artificial manner, and has thus compressed a 
most copious eQ^mdogy into a Tcry narrow con^ass. 

His work consists of three diousand nine hundred 
and ninety-six Mofrof, or precepts, framed with the 
utmost conciseness ; and this great brevity is the 
result of very ingenious methods, which have been 
contrived for this end, as well as to help the student's 
memory. 

Ancient as is the work of Panini, he still cites the 
works of Sacalya, Gargya, Ca8ya})a, Galava, Saca* 
tayana» and others who had preceded him ^ 

A very learned review and exposition of the system 
of Panini will be found in Crawford's Researches* yoL 
ii, p. 168--I66>. 

A copious commentary on the work of Panim 
was compiled at a very early period, by an unknown 
author, but is ascribed to Saptanjali, a fabulous per- 

' The various aoctent gramman of iIm Sanscrit tongue, as enumerated 
in a memorial verse, are eight in number, and ascribed to the following 
authors, viz. Imlra, Chandra, Cdsd, Crit$ndf PistUi, S4cdtd\fana, Pdnini, 
and Amera Jitwndia, Colebrooke. 

V The reader may also consult Colebrooke on the Saucrit and Pracrit 
languages, i& Asiatic Reseaiebes, vol. vu, p. 199> whence Adalvng haa 
borrowed the account which I have here amplified, and whence Crawfiord 
haa copied, verbatiin, the acconnt tefimed to in the teat. 
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soiiage, to whom mythology has ass^ed the shape of 
a serpent* The tide of this Toluiiiinous exposition 
is MaMMthya, or, The Great Commentary^. 

Catyay^na, or, Cattijana, an inspired saint and 
lawgiver, whose history, like that of all the Indian 
sages, is involved in the impenetralile d ii kness of 
mythology*, corrected the inaccuracies of the P«ininiya 
grammar. His annotations, entitled Varticas, restrict 
the rules of Panini where too vague, enhirge others 
which are too limited, and point out numerous ex- 
ceptions which had escaped the author. These im- 
proved roles of grammar have been formed into 
•memorial: ferses by Bhartri-Hari, entttledi Cancan 
"which haye ahnost equal authority with the precepts 
i>f Plinmi and the emendations of C^tyayana* The 
grammar of Plinini, and the two commentaries just 
mentioned, are among the manuscripts of the Royal 
Society of London, to whom they were presented by 
Sir W illiam Jones. 

Ccisica f'rittiy a much esteemed coinmeiitary on 
Panini, composed at Benares, was printed at Seram- 
poor, in the year 1800, in the Devan^gari character; 
but only the text, without a translation or notes ^. 

^ See alio Colebrooke, In Auatic Researehes, vol. vii, p. 205. He ttyt, 
'* In lint eontneateiy eveiy tale is enmined et great letictli'; all possible 

interpretatioQS are proposed ; and tbe true sense snd import of tbe rale ava 
deduced through a tedious train of argument, in which all foreseen objec- 
tions are considered and refuted ; and the wrong interpretations of tlie text, 
with all Uie arguments which can be invented to support them, are obvl> 
ated or exploded." 

* Hetsaaid to have lived to the oentniy befne the Cbriatianen; and a 
beantifid poem baa been conposed in hia name, eontaining moral re- 
flections, which the poet supposes him to make on tbe diacoveiy of bis 
wife's infidelity. See Asiatic Researchef^, vol. vii, p. 204. 

^ Adelung seems to have fallen into a mistake here, as ho makes 
Varanasi the author of this comment. It is spotLcn of by Colebrooke ex- 
pressly as the work of an anonymous author. Vaxanaia, I am informed, 
la tbe Sanaerit appellatioa of Benarea, from which the common name 
baa been cotrnptad by tianapoaitton. 
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The anonymous author of this work ezf^aina hit 
design in a short preface, " to gather the essence of a 
science dispersed in the early conmientaries» in the 
Bh&sk^f in copious dictionaries of verbs and nouns, 
and in other works.** He has wdl fulfilled the task 
which he undertook. His gloss explains, in per- 
spicuous language, the meaning and application of 
each rule. He adds examples, and quotes, in their 
proper places, the necessary emendations from the 
I articaa and Bhashya, 

These voluminous commentaries upon Panini's work 
still left many obscurities unexplained, a defect which 
numerous modem grammarians have endeavoured to 
supply. The most celebrated among these are the 
work of Cairata, a learned Cashmirian, and the Padth 
pnan^oH of Haradatta Misra, 

The annotations of the former are almost equallj 
copious with the Bhdshya itself; yet* tihese^ too, aie 
loaded with glosses, among which the old and new 
Vimran&s are most esteemed. The Pttdamanfara, 
which is II commentary un the Casica Vriiii, is also 
much esteemed, and the authority of its author held 
nearly equal to that of the original work 

The Grammatical Sootras, or. Aphorisms of Panini, 
with selections from various Commentators, Calcuttap 
1809, 2 vols. 8vo. in the Nagari character. The 
following is the title as given in Roebuck's Annals of 
the College of Fort William, CdleuUa, 1819. Panini 
Sutra Vrittrif the Grammatical Aphorisms of Plninif 
with a Commentary in Sanscrit ; published by H. T. 
Colebrooke, esq., Cakutta, ft vols. 8vo« Printed 
entirely in Sanscrit. 

A modified arrangement of I'anini'ft work for those 
who study the rudiments of the language, has been 

K Colebrooke. 
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.comtnied .within Hbeae few centuries by lUunachandra, 
an eminent grammarian, entitled^ Proerya Cmtmudif 
and another still later by Bhattoji Dicshita^ called SkkT 

An analysis of Ramachandra^s treatise will be found 
in Mr. Colebrooke's Essay on the Sanscrit and Pracrit 
Languages : he says, the rules are Prinini b, and the 
explanation of them abridged from the ancient com- 
mentaries; but the arrangement is wholly different. 
The order in which Ramachandra has delivered the 
rules of G:rnmmar, is certainly preferable ; but the 
sooiras of Panini, thus detached from their context, ate 
wholly unintelligible. Without the ecmmientatOT^s ex- 
position, ihey are, indeed, what Sir William Jones has 
somewhere termed them, ' dark as the darkest oracle.* 

Bhattoji Dikshita is also spoken of as an able gram- 
marian. He made some useful changes in the ar- 
rangement of the Pracriya, amended the explanation 
of the rules, supplied many omissions, enlarged the ex- 
amples, and noticed the most important points upon 
which the elder grammarians disagree. 

This author also wrote an argumentative commen- 
tary upon his own grammar. It is called Pranta menih- 
ramd. And besides this, he composed a very volu- 
minous commentary on the Eight Lectures of Panini, 
and gave it the title of S^abda CtnuiMa, The only 
portion of it Mr. Colebrooke had seen, reaches no far- 
ther than to the end of the first section of Panini*s 
first lecture. But this, he says, is so diffusive, that, if 
the whole had been executed on a similar plan, it must 
triple the ponderous volume of the Mahdbhashya it- 
self; he had reason, however, for doubting whether it 
was ever completed 

The iSidd' hanta Ka/umucU, a grammar conformable 

" Coldbrooke. 
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to the system of Panini, by BhatCoji Dikshita» CakuUOf 
4to« in the Nagart ehafacter^ fmblislied by BA- 
burdm Pandit, proprietor and superintendent oi the 
Sanscrit printing establishment. 

The commentaries upon these two works are very 
numerous: several abridgements also have been at- 
tempted, the most valuable of which is, Mad lti/a Cau- 
mudi ; and this is accompanied by a similar compendium 
of annotations, entitled MacVhya Menorama. 

The Laghu Kaumudi, a Sanscrit Grammar, by Va- 
daraja, Education Press, Calcutta, 18^7, royal 1 2mo. 

The most celebrated grammarian after Panini is 
Vopadeva, whose popular grammar, which is in hi^ 
vepnte at Bengal, is entitled Mugdkab^dka, It con- 
sists of one thousand one hundred wooitat, or short 
grammatical rules, accompanied by a ebmmentary en- 
titled Vriik, which comprise all that it is necessary fat 
a learner of the language to know*. 

In the wlioie, eight commentaries vipon this work are 
lenumerated. But a great drawback, according to 
Colebrooke, to the use of V ujTadeva's GriiiiniKir, is, 
that he has not been content to translate the rules of 
P&nini| and to adopt his technical terms, but has, on 
the contrary, inyented new terms, and contrived new 
abbreviations. Hence, the commentaries and scholia 
written to elucidate poems and works of science, must 
be often unintelligible to liiose who have studied only 
his grammar ; and the writings of his scholars must be 
equally incomprehenrible (upon all that relates to gram- 
mar) to the students of the Paniniya. Accordingly, 
the pandits of Bengal are cut off, in a manner, from 
communication on grammatical topics with the learned 
of other provinces in India. Even etymological die- 

" Adehuig: lee also Cold>rooke in A^»L ReM«idiM, vol.TiU 213 i and 
Catalogw des MSS* Samcriu. p. 84, mhm, (p. 85,) is memtomd a com- 
mentary on the same, by Rbi^a Atcharim, entitM MugdabSdhatika* 
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tioiiaries, such as the commentaries on the metrical 
vocabularies, must be umntdligiUe* 

The Mvgdka Badka, a Grammar by Vopa Deva, 
Senmgioar, 1801, ISmo. ; in Bengalee* CdkmUa, IBOS, 
ISliio. Devanlgari chaiacter. 

. The Sungakrit Granmiar, called Moogdboodka, hf 
VofMi Deva^ Serampoort 1817, 8to. See CataL de k 

Bibl. de M. Langles, p. 1 16, No. 999. 

The Mugdabodha, or Sanscrit Grammar of \ opa- 
deva, in the Devamigari character, Calcutta, 18^6, 
l^mo; 1828. 

Carey has published V^padeva's work at Serampoor 
in two yolumes ; and Forster* an £nglish version of it, 
accompanied with paradigms, and a treatise upon the 
Sanscrit roots, imder the title of, A Translation of the 
Mugdftbodha^ a celebrated treatise on Sanscrit gram* 
mar, by G. H* Forster^ CaktOta, 1810> 4to. 

f^iakarawp or Grainmar, a treatise on the formation 
of simple and compound words of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, of their cfaimges, and of ihe manner of using 
them in speech. 

The royal library at Copenhagen possesses n inanu- 
script commentary upon the Mugdabodha, in Sanscrit, 
by Padmanabadatta, in Bengalee character, under the 
title of >SubaMm, See Daosk Litter. Tidende for 
18i9» p. 122. 

Vira Metra daya, a Sanscrit Grammar, Calcutta, 
1815, 4to. A poem in the Sanscrit language, in Par" 
bury, Allen, and Co/s Catalogue, for 1831. / - ' 

The ^fiHtU^mi^ a Sansorit. Poem illustr^tiye of ' ' 

Grammar^ with a coBunentary, Caladia, 18286, 8yow 
and 18^. The author of thb was named Bhartri-Hari. 
He gives in a poem of twenty-two stanzas, the rules of 
grammar and rhetoric, the materials for which he 
has drawn from the history of Rama. 

Sabadamcti Prakariti, Tractatus Argument! Gram- ' 
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niatid. A nuuiuscript In the royal Kbraiy at Copen- 
hagen. See Dansk Litter. Tidende for 1819» p. 122. 
Anoiher grammar much esteemed is llie Saraiwata, 

together with its commentary, named Chandrica. It 
seems to have heen formed on one of the Caumudis, 
by translating Panini's rules, into language tliat is in- 
teUigible®. Tiiere is also i\\v Ndma Parayanay etc. 
The Ancient Hindoo literature contains altogether one 
hundred and twenty-six works upon Sanscrit grammar, 
ninety-six of which treat only of separate portions of it. 

2. Modem Grammars, 

Stdkarubamf sen Grammatica Samserdamica, ctii ao- 
cedit dissertatio historlco-critica in linguam Samscr- 
dandcam, vulgo Samseret dictam, in qua hujus Ungu» 

existentia, origo, praestantia, antiquitas, extensio, mater- 
nitas ostenditiir, libri aliqui in ea exarata recensentur, 
et simul aliquai aiitiquissimsc gentilium orationes litur- 
gicae paucis attin^untur et explicantiir, auctore Fr. 
Paulino a S. Bartholomseo, Rmue, 1790, 4'to; in Ty- 
pogr. congreg. de propag. fide. See Gotting. gel. Anz. 
1796, p. 165ii— 1664; Nouv. Mekmges Asiat. par M» 
Abel. R6muaat, toL ii. p. 306. 

Vyacaraiiiaf seu locupletisBima Samscrdainics lingus 
institutio, in usum fidei prseconum in India orientali^ et 
▼ironun litteratorum in Europa adomata^ a Paulino a 
S. Bartholonueo, Carmelita discaloeato, Romce, 1804, 
4to. In Typogr. con^a e^^ de propag. fide. 

The author of these two grammars was a German, 
whose proper name is said to have been Wesdtn. He 
resided as a missionary on the Malabar coast of India, 
from 1776 till 178y, and died at Home in 1805. An- 
quetil du Perron, in the French translation of the 
Travels of Fra Paolini^ and professor' Ch^zy» in the 

• Colebnwk*. 
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Momteur, 18I0« No. czlvi, both question hi* know^ 
ledge of the Sanscrit ; and Dr. Leyden calls bis manner 

coarse, acrimonious, and offensive, and adds, that the 
publicatiuii of his Vyacarana has given a deathblow 
to his vauuri il piiiteiisions to profound oriental k lin- 
ing, ami shown that he was incapable of accurately 
distinguishing tjanscrit from the vernacular languages 
of India P. It is proper, on the other hand, to state 
that Paolini himself thankfully acknowledges, in manjr 
passages of his Systema Brahmanicttin, the great as- 
sistance he bad received in his labours irom P. Hanxle- 
den. Butt at all eyents, it would be a waste of time to 
study these three grammars now, when tbey have been 
so entirely superseded by the more modem and well- 
establisfaed works of English and German scholara; 
though they are still curious for the undisguised spite 
and hostility which the author takes every occa.sion of 
exhibiting towards the opinions of EngHsh Sanscrit 
scholars, and particularly the learned contributors to 
the Asiatic Researches. The particular character in 
which he has chosen to write Sanscrit is a remarkable 
proof of his obstinate prejudice ; as are also the dog- 
jnatiCy yet groundless assertions, with which he has at- 
tempted to support his choice. 

A Grrammar of the Sungskrit Language, composed 
from the works of the most esteemed grammarians ; to 
which are added examples for the exerdse of the stu* 
dents, and a complete list of the dhatoos or roots, by 
William Carey, teacher of the Sungscrit, Bengalee, 

P See Asiat. Researches, vol. x, p. 278, where proofs arc irr ea of his ig- 
norance of Sanscrit ; and Edin. Review, vol. i, p. 30« in which the same 
.opinion had been already publishad. Paoltno't woik it ako levinred sdiI 
eriticlaed in profeaaor Wilson's praface to hit Dictionaiy, in the Gotting. 
gd. Ans. IW, No. cxlv ; in the Monitear* 1810, No. cxlfi } and in 
ScUegsl't Indiieher Bibh i. p. 9. 

E 
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and Mahratta languageSs in the college of Fort WU- 
fiam, Serampoar, printed at the Mimon Preu, 1806, 
IS vols, large 4toi CakuUa, 1806« 4to; Lmubm, IHiS, 
4<(o« This work is oompOed from original treatiseSf 
and is highly esteemed. It is reviewed in llie Quar- 
terly, vol. i, where it is said to be everywhere useful, 
laborious, and exact. It is now scarce, and its high 
price, seven ij;uineas, is rather against it. Besides this, 
as it is principally founded on the grammars called 
Afugdabodha, in use in l>engal, it is liable to the ob- 
jections, urged above, to the treatise of Vopa deva*'. 

An Essay on the Principles of Sanscrit Graniniar« 
with tables of inflections, by H. P. Forster, esq. senior 
merchant of the Bengal establishment, Odcutia, 1810, 
4to, YoL i. This work has the merit of bdng the first 
written of all the Sanscrit grammars compOed by £a* 
ropeans; it was not, however, published till the year 
mentioned. Its continuation was interrupted by the 
death of the author, in 1815. There is an ample notice 
of this grammar, by Uopp, in the Heidelberg. Jahrb. 
1818, No. XXX. 

In the year 1810, a Complete Grammar of the San- 
scrit Language, by a Catholic missionary at Sira« 
was published at Calcutta, 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by H. T. 
Colebrooke, esq. vol. i, Calcutta, printed at the Hon, 
Company 8 Press, 1805, foL; London, 1815, fol. ; Ca^ 
^mita, ISSiSf foL In his preface to this work the au- 
thor ^ves a catalogue of more than a hundred Sanscrit 
works and treatises on grammar. 

A Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, by Charles 
Wilkins, L.L. D.F. R. S. London, 1808, 4to; 1813, 4to; 
1815, 4to. Wilkins, the aulhur of this grammar, was 

4 See above p. 22 ; and £dia. Review* vol. jdii« p. 367. 
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the first European who successfully studied the Sans- 
crit Jangiiage, and the first who mtrodiiced its litera- 
ture to the acquaintance of the western world. The 
Mugdha-bodha« the Sutras of Pamni, together with 
the works of Bhattoji Dikshita and Raniachandra» as 
well as several other native grammarians, have heen 
consulted in the construction of this work, which in all 
quarters has been spoken of with the highest praise. 
The author's complete knowledge of the structure of 
the Sanscrit has enabled him to discard the technical 
terms and arbitrary arrangements of the Indian gram- 
marians, unless where these really facilitate the study 
to an intelligent £uropean. In short, Mr. Wilkins's 
performance seems to unite the appropriate excellences 
of a grammar — accuracy, conciseness, and perspicuity; 
and may he regarded as tiie most clear, methodical, 
end useful grammar of the Sanscrit language that has 
yet appeared'. 

Terms of Sanscrit Grammar, with references to Wil- 
kins's Grammar, London, 1815, 4to. 

Sungfekrit Grammar, with examples for the exercise 
of the student, London, 1813, 4to. 

A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language, on a new 
plan, by William Yeates, Calcutta, 1820, 8vo. See 
Classical Journal, No. xlvi, p. 413, etc. An unfavour- 
able opinion is given of this work in Ind. Bibl. II. i, p. 
11, etc and in the Asiat. Journal, Jan. 183^, p. 18, it 
is said that a more jejune and imperfect grammar was 
never compiled of a language. 

W. S. BCajewsky o Shtwianach i ich pohratymasch, 
'Wanehau, 1816, 8vo. Part I, on the Sanscrit hmguage, 

' See EdiB. Review, vol. xUt. p. 366 and Quarterly Review, voU i, 
53, whoe tliis gnunmar fooiis the subject of two inteieiting essays on 
the Sanscrit language. Wilkins's work is also noticed at some length bj 
Ch^zy in the MoDiteur, 1810» No* cxivi : see likewise Giittiiig. gel. Am. 
1815, St. 113. 
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a sketch of its giamiuar, tables of Sanscrit characters, 

a brief vocabulary, etc.; principally taken from Paulif 

nus a 8. Bartholotnseo. 
Institationes ad fundamenta veteris LliiguaB Indies^ 

qii» Sanscrita dicitur, auctoie £m« Fr. Car. Rosen^ 

Biiiller, Lipsice, 1818, 4to. 

GhraDimatica Sanfl€rita« mine primum in Grermama 

edidit Othnumis Frank, Wircehurgi et lApria, IS2$, 

4to. with numerous lithographic tables. See Jenaische 

Allg. Lit. Zeit. ISS^, No. czcix. 

Ausfiihrliches Lehrgebaude der Sanskrita Sprache, 
von Friedr. Bo])p. Berlin, 1824, largt- llo. Elites 
Heft; Zwcites ileil, \S25; Drittes Heft, 1827. Of 
this work, which is generally spoken of as an excellent 
performance, there is a copious review, by Burnouf, fils, 
intheJournalAsiatique,Cab.xxxiii,p.^98 — 314; xxxvi, 
p. 359 — 372. See alsoErganz. Bl. zur Jen. Allg;. Lit. 
Zeit. 1 S26, No8. xxviii, xzix. This grammar by Bopp, 
in the German language, is now out of print and rare ; 
the first part of it, however^ has been republished in a 
language which will render it more generally available 
to English scholars, among whom it is much recom- 
mended, under the following title : 

Grammatica Critica Linguje Sanscritae, a Francisco 
Bopp. Fasciculus prior, quo continentur eujihonia? 
leges una cum declinationis et conjugationis doctrina, 
BeroL 1829, 4to. 15s. The remainder of this work 
is anxiously looked for. Bopp's grammar, as indeed 
is the case generally with German philologists, is bu- 
sied too much about the bare form and grammatical 
inflections of words, and the philosophy of the lan- 
guage, rather than the objects of the language itself; 
and on that account, excellent and accurate as it is in 
the above respects, it is by no means so inviting to 
general students as those grammars which have been 
compiled less with a view of exhibiting the abstract 
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niceties of inflection and construction, than with the 
more useful object of enabling the learner to derive 
practical information, which ia the more legitimate end 
of studying languages. 

Ekments of the Sanscrit Language, or an easy Guide 
to the Indian Tongues, by W. Price, London^ 1807, 
4to. 

Tabulae qusedam ad Orthograpbiam et Grammati- 

cam Linguae Sanscritai spcctaiites. In Othm. Frankii 
Chrcstomathia Sanskrita, Monacij 1821, 4to. 

Analyse Grammaticale, en Anglais, du commence- 
ment de Vouvrage Sanscrit, intitule, Ilitopadesa, in 
4to. vide CataL de la Bibl. de Mr. Langles, p. 117, 
No. 1008. 

Under this head must be noticed the following work 
by LebedefF, although it does not enter very deeply 
into the Sanscrit: 

A Grammar of the Pure and lAixed Eiast Indian Dia- 
lects, with Dialogues affixed, spoken in sH the Eastern 
Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, accord- 
ing to the Bialiinenian system of the Samscrit lan- 
guage, comprehending literal explanations of the com- 
pound words and circumlocutory phrases, necessary 
for the attainment of the idiom of that language, etc. 
together with a Samscrit Alphabet ; and several speci- 
mens of Oriental poetry published in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, by Herasim Lebedeff, London, 1801, 4to*. 

Grammatica Granthamica', sen Samscrdamica. An 
extract from the Sidharubam, by a mbsionary named 

• See Mithridates, vol. iv, p. 59—61. The learned author of the rel>er- 
svicht der orientalisphen T.iteratur iin jiiUtischen lodieu, which is inserted 
m the Leipz. Lit. Zcituug, 1817, No. Ixxii, pronounces the following judg- 
ment upon Lebeddf's pvfonnaiice : this Tolttine contadnt icaicely aoy- 
4wig of what its long title pramiaee. See alio AuaL Auml Bejpeter, 
1602. p. 41 ; and Catal. de la Bibl. de M. Le&gMs, p. 117, No. 1000. 

* Sm the esplenetion of this w«wd ebofe» p. 7. 
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Joh. Ernst Hanxleden, (f 1732; a manuscript in the 
library of the Propaganda at Rome". 

Lanf^l^f cites in the Catalofriie fles MSS. Samscrits, 
p. 94, Grammaire Samscrite et Latine abregee, suivie 
de VAmara K6cha, traduit en Latin en grande partie, 
et d*un Dictionnaire des Verbes Samscrits, avec leur 
signification 6galement en Iiatin. A manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Paris. 

Respecting the announcement of a Sanscrit €rram- 
mar, by General Boisserolle, of Paris, see below, p. 37. 

S. TreaiUes m Particular Parti cf SanMerU Grammar,, 

Leber die Sprache und Weisheit der liidier, von 
Fr. Schlegel. In the first section. 

Ueber einzelne Theile der Sanskrit-Grammatikt in 
Heeren's Ideen, Indier, p. 98, sqq. edit. [Ii24<» 

Grammatical Tables, in Othm. Frankii Chrestoma- 
Ulia Sanscrita, Monaci, 18^0, 4to. 

De la Declinaison Sanscrite, in YadjnadaUabada^ ou 
la Mort de Yadjnaelattaj Episode extrait du Ramayana, 
traduit par A, L« Ch^zy, Painty 1826, 4to.; Pr^ikce, 
p. xix — ^xxL 

Ueber daa Conjugationssystem der Sanskrit Sprache 
hi Vergleichung mit jenem der griechischen, lateinis- 

chen, persischen und germanischen Sprache. Nebst 
Episoden des Kamajau uiid Mahahharat, in genauen 
metrischen Uebersctzungen aus dem Oi iginaltexte und 
einigen Abschiiit£en aus den Veda's, von Franz Bopp. 
Herausgegeben und mit Vorerinnerung begleitet von 
Dr. KarlJos. Windischmann, Frankf, a. 71/. 1816, 8vo. 
The same work was published in English by the 
author himself, improved and enriched with many ad- 
ditions, Land, 1820, m the first part of the Annals of 

" The report spread abroad in the French and German periodicals, that 
the celebrated linguist Raske published a newly arranged Sanscrit Grant- 
mar, during his abode at St Petenbofgli ia 1880, b wHhout Ibviidilion. 
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Oriental Literature, p. 1 — 65, under the following title: 
Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic Languages, showing the original identity 
of their grammatical structure. The Persian is liere 
omitted, but is promised in a larger work: see Gotting. 
gel. Anz. 1821, St. 54, 55. 

De la Conjugaison Sanscrite, in Ycu^nadatiaOadat 
trad, par Chezy, Preface, p. xxi — xxvi. 

Tableau comparatif des Supins Latins et des Infini- 
tifs Sanscrits. Par le Compte Lanjuinais, in the Mer- 
cure de France, 1814, Juin, p. 490. 

Upon the Sanscrit InfimtiTes in Alex* Murray's His- 
tory of the* European Languages, E^nb* 1823, toL ii, 
p. 410. 

Ueber die in der Sanskritsprache durch Suffixa ge- 
bildeten Verbalforroen, von Wilh. Freid. von Hum- 
boldt; in A. W. von Sclilegel s liid. Bibiioth. I. iv, p. 
433—467; and ii, p. 71—134. 

Ueber die Praefixa die Sanskritspraciie, in Fr. Bopp*& 
Ausf. Lehrg. der Sanskrita-Spracbe, i, p. 71 — So. 

Ou the efiect of emphasis on the persons of the sub* 
junctive in 'Sanscrit verbs, in AK Murray's Hist* of the 
£urop. Languages, toI. i, p. 340. 

A complete catalogue of the Sanscrit words for the 
cardmal and ordinal numbers, will be found in Haugh- 
ton*s Bengalee Grammar and Cbrestomathie, CakuUHf 

Memoire sur la Separation des Mots dans les Tested 

Sanscrits, par M. G. de Humboldt, in the Journ. Asiat. 
Sept. 1827, No. Ixiii, p. 163— 17S. 

Ueber den Dualis in der Sanskrit-Sprachc, in Wilh. 
¥. Humboldt Ueber den Dualis, Berlin, 1828, 4to. 

Sur un Usage Remarquable de Tlnfinitif Sanscrit; 
par Eugene Bumouf, fils, in the Journ* Asiat. voL 
p. 1^. 
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BICTIOKARIES. 

For information respecting Sanscrit dictionaries and 

grammars, see Colebrooke 8 pielace to his edition of 
Umuru-Coshu ; Wilson in the introduction to his dic- 
tionary; and J. S. Vater in ius Proben deutscher 
Volkajuundarten u. w. s. 172. 

1. Ontlie Primitive Words of the Semscrit. 

A treatise upon Sanscrit primitives^ written in this 
language itself, In the royal library at Paris^ under 
tiie title, Kaet Kalpa Druma, i. e. Plant of the Poet's 
Wish, by Bopa Dita, or Vopadeva, See Catalogue des 
mss. Sanscrits, p. 78. This Kavtkdlpadrwna is quoted 
by Carey in his Sanscrit (Jrammar. 

The number of Sanscrit roots does not amount, 
according to Langles, to more than ton thousand : 
see Catalogue des mss. Sanserifs, etc. p. 25. Ac- 
cording to Rosen, there are only about two thousand 
three hundred and fifty, and, if taken strictly, mach 
less. 

SA DhAiumanJfmi, by KasinMa. The Radicals of 
the Sanscrita Language (by Charles WiUdns), London, 
1815, 4to. 

Upon the Sanscrit roots see Bopp*s Ausfnhrliches 

Lehrgebaude der Sanskrita Sprache, i, p. 71 — 83. 

A Dissertation on Sanscrit Roots, by H. G. Forster, 
in his translation of Mugdabodali, a celebrated treatise 
on Sanscrit grammar, Calcntta, 1810, 4to. 

View of the principal significations of the radical 
words in the European languages, and in the Persic and 
Sanscrit, in Alex. Murray's History of the European 
Languages, EdMurghf 18123, vol. i, p. 2^9 — 2Me* 
« Corporis Radicum Sanscritarum Prolusio. Auctore 
Frid, Rosen, BercUm, 18S6, Sto. Analysed by Eu- 
gene Bumouf, fils, in the Joum. Asiat ix, p. 374. 
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Radices SanscritSB, illustratas edidit Fridericus 

Rosen, BeroUni, iS27, large 8vo. A detailed review of 
this work, by P. von Bohlen, is to be found in the 
Jahrbuchern fiir wissenschattliche Kritik, JierUn, iSftS, 
No. ix — ^xii. 

4 

2. Ancient Dictionaries, 

The most ancient Sanscrit dictionary is called 
Noma para$f ana, ' It is superseded by the Amra cosha 
or Ameraeashay the treasure of Atnara, a dictionary 
in yerse, according to the order of subjects, with 

numerous commentaries. 

From Wilson (Preface to his Dictionary) and W. 
Ward (Account of the History of tlie Hindoos) we 
learn that there are, altogether, seventy-six ancient 
Sanscrit dictionaries, many of which axe as old as the 
Amera e6$ha (see Asiatic Researches, voL vii, 214), 
-whose author, Amer-Sinhj or AmaraSingat ^6 inunor* 
tal lion^ resided at the splendid court of Vteramad- 
Hya. (t 56 B. C.«) 

Amarasinha, seu Dictionarii Samscrudamici sectio 
I, de Ccelo, ex tribus ineditis codicibus Indicis MSS. 
curante P. Paulino a S. Bartholomaeo, Carmelita dis- 
calceato, LL. Orient, praclectore, missionum Asiati- 
carum syndico, etc., Rowa', i798, 4to. Typis coni^reg, 
de propag. fide, xii, and 60 p. Containing only the 
first section, concerning God and heaven, with various 
passagesi or strings of verses. 

* See the preface to Wilson's Dictionary. 

Bentley (Asiat. Researches* vii, 6, 4to. j vi, 578, 8vo.; eadeavours to 
prove that waS^ FterMn^tty« nor Amtra Sinka, Ihred befora the tenth or 
eleveadt centuiy of the Christian en; bnt his opinicais aie eiamined and 
iatiaCietorily lefated by pntfeasor Heeren* At all events he was an eminent 

poet, and one of the nine gems (for so these poets were called) who were 
theomameDt of Vicramaditya's court. From Mr. Colebrooke's note, the 
settlement of the century in which he lived is a subject for tlie investigatiott 
of chronologists. See Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, p. 214, 8vo. 

P 
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The whole of this dictionary has been since pub- 
lished by Colebrooke^ under the following title : 

Umutm^CoahUf or, a Dictbnary of Ihe Sanscrit Lan« 

guage, by Umuru-Singhu, with an English Inter- 
pretation, Annotations, and Alphabetical Index, by 
11. T. Colcbrooke, Serampoor, printed at the Alission 
Press, 1803, 4to.; 1808, 4to. ; reprinU d at London, 1811, 
4to. and again 1813, 4to. in the Deva N afrari character. 
This contains about ten thousand roots ; and explains, 
in seventeen chapters, the names of the gods, of wen^ 
of the stars, elements, etc ^. Table alphabetique pour 
VAmara Cosha public par M. Colebrooke, par M. Jules 
Klaproth, in his Table alphabetique du Journal Asi- 
atique, Parw» 1^89, 8yo. p. 105—111. 

An ample description of the work of Amara-Siaha 
wSi be found in Q. Craufurd's Researches of Ancient 
and Modem India, every word of which is taken from 
Colebrooke's paper, in Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, 
p. 199, so frequently referred to, and in the Cata- 
logue des MSS. Sanscrits, p. 23 — ^6, where other 
manuscript dictionaries are mentioned; one, for ex- 
ample, under the title of Viswa-Prdieuaf i. e. the 
Enlightened World, by Ma/wstoara, Langles, in the 
same work^ p, 76, describes also a manuscript com- 
mentary upon Ihe ^mt&aSMa, by Nayan Ananda 

Eleven commentaries upon Ihis great work are men- 
tioned by Wilson, in the Pre&ce to his Dictionary^ 

and four others by Ward, in his Account of the His- 
tory, etc. of the Hindoos, vol. ii, {>. 174, sqq. 

A further account of this work will be found in the 
work of Ward just referred to, p. 576 ; in the first 
part of the Indischen Bibliothek, p. 12, by A. W. t, 

t p. Panliniit holdt adiHeient 0|MDioji lespectmg the tiltla and antiquity 
of this dietifinaiy from tbo one at proMot adopted })y English teliolan. 
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Schlegel; and in Coiebrooke's paper on the Sanscrit 
and Pracrit Languages, in the Asiatic Researches, 
yol. yu, 199, and in the preface to his edition 
of it. 

Hema^kaadnhCoska, or, the Vocabujaiy of HimO' 
ekandra, Calcutta, 1807, 8vo. 1818, 8vo'. 

The UnuanhK&sku, IHkHmbiMhe^hu, Medmee, and 
Httreumleej four original Tocabularies, Nagree charac- 
ter, printed 1807, at the Shunskrit Press at Khizurpuor 
near Calcutta, 8vo. 

Four Sanscrit Vocabularies : the Amaraensha, Tri» 
cdnda Ses/ta, Hdrdvalt, and Mhihii Cosa, published 
by H. T. Colebrooke, esq. Calcutta^ 1818, 8vo. 

These five ancient vocabularies, namely*, H<nmat 
by Hem a Chandra; Amara Kosha, by Amara-Singa; 
Trikanda^Shesha and Harawdi, by Purushottumn, and 
ilMmi S of which some appear to be abridgements, 
and others siq^plements of the Amera-Caskaf are only 
printed in the original language*. 

Among the supplements to this Dictionary must 
also be reckoned Ecdcshara, a little collection of 
monograms, by Purusliottuiuu, wiioin 1 have just men- 
tioned ; the Dhdranicosha^ and the vocabularies of 
Helaynda Vachespati, and some others. 

Amara-Haiaka, Ghaia Aarparam, bsuascrit, Caicutta, 
1818, 8vo. 

Dlvirupa-Ko.shfi, a dictionary of homonymes, in* 
the Devandgari character, is the title of a MS. in the 

s The CoshA ni Himachaiidra Is important for explaining the theological ' 
terms of the Jains, as is the Cosha of Aiuarasinha for those of the Buddhists. 

" The titles here given are taken from Th. Roebuck's Annals of the 
Coiiege of Fort Williaia, p. 32, 3'<i, See also Catalogue de la Bibi. de M. 
Langles, p. 116, No. 1005. 

See Ward, View of iht HistMy, Literalun, end Mythology of the 
Hindoos* vol. i, p. 677. 

See Colebrooke on Sanscrit and Pracrit, in Ariat* Reitirchies,vol.vii( 
p. 218, and Wilson's Sanscrit Diclionaiy, Pref* p. xxvii* 
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royal library at Copenhagen; where there is also a 

vocabulary in manuscript, inscribed with the title of 
Sarasvata; and another by Gada Sinha Nanartha- 
daanimanjari. See Dan&k Litter, Tidende tor 1S19, 

p. m. 

8. Modem Dictionaries, 

* 

Yajfodevaf printed entirely in Sanscrit, at CalcuUa^ 
p« 68» in oblong 8vo. According to lYard (View of 
tbe History, etc. vol. i, p. 584) it is a short treatise for 

the explanation of difficult passages and expressions in 
ancient writers. 

A Catalogue of Indian Plants (419), comprehc nclinu 
their Sanscrit, and as many of their Linnit^an generic 
names, as could with any degree of precision be ascer- 
tained, by Sir Will. Jones, in the Dissertations relating 
to the History and Antiquities of Asia, Lfi?}don, 1798, 
vol. It, p. 234---2d8« See also his Works, vol. ii, 
p. 39, 4to. edit. 

Fleming's Catalogue of Indian Medicinal Plants and 
Drugs, widi their Names in the Hindustani and 
Sanscrit Languages, Caktttta, 1895, 8to. 

Dictionary of Mohammedan I^aw, Bengal Revenue 
Terms, Sanscrit, Hindoo, and other words used in the 
East Indies, with full explanations, by S. Rousseau, 
London y \S02, 8vo. 

Sanscrit and Hindoo Dictionary, by S. Rousseau, 
London, 1812, 4to. 

A Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, translated,^ 
amended^ and enlarged, from an original compilation, 
prepared by learned natives for the college of Fort 
William, by Horace Hayman Wilson, secretary of the 
Asiatic Sodety, CakuUa, 1819, 4to.'>. This, as the 

^ A greatly improved and enlarged edition of Wilson's Dictionary \% 
now in tho press, and was expected to be out by the end of the past year. 
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title expresses, is rather a condensation of the best 
ancient dictionaries than an ori^^nal work. It is corn- 
piled by Ragbuoumi Bbatta Charya, and corrected, 
arzanged, and translated into English hy Wilson. See 
Bopp*s Review of this dictionaiy, in the Gdttmg. Gel. 
Anz* I81SU St. 36, and Indische Bibliothek» von 
A. W. V. Schlegel, i, 3, s. 295— S64, ii, 1, s. 3—11. 

A Suiigscrit Vocabulary, containing the nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and indeclinable particles, most fre- 
quently occurring in the Sungscrit language, arranged 
in a grammatical order, with an ( x])lanation in Ben- 
galee and English, by William Yates, Calcutta, 1820, 
8vo. Table alphab^tique pour le Vocabulaire Sanscrit 
de M. Yates, par M. Jules Klaproth, in his Table 
alphabetique du Journal Asiatique, Paris, 18:^, 8to. 
p. 112— 185. 

Sabda Kaipa Dmma, a Sanscrit Dictionary* by 
Rada Canta Deb, of which the first part was pub- 
lished, Caleuita, 1828. See Asiat. Journ. xxv, 497. 

San sifan man meng han sti yao, on iCecueil neces- 
saire de Mots Sanscrits, Tangutains, Mandshous, 
Mongols, par M. Abel Remusat. From a Polyglott 
Dictionary written hi China. In the Fundgmben des 
Orients, torn, iv, 3, 183. 

Vocabularium Malabarico-Samscrdamico-Lusitanura, " 
auctore P. Joan. Em. Uanxleden, a manuscript in tiie 
library of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Anquetil du Perron left also a Sanscrit Dictionary in 
manuscript, in his own hand writing, and in a fit state 
for the press, large folio. See Magasin Encyclop. 
An V, vol. i, p. 241. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of London possesses ulsu 
a Sanscrit Dictionary, compiled in modern times, 
which bears the name of iSabda Culpa Druma, with 

Piofeftor Wilton hat also tlit ratterials for a Saaacrit Dietionaiy, aitasged 
upon atjmoUigieal principlat. Sea Memorial to Convocation. 
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the words explained in Bengalee, ^e Asiat. Journ. 
1828, April, p. 4^1. 

An Original Dictionary, Sanscrit and English, by 
Alex. Hamilton, is mentioned among the nuumscripts 
in the Oriental catalogue of Howell and Steward, 1^7, 
Suppl. p. 10@, No. 4433. In the Jounud Asiat. May, 
1895, p. 319, general Boisserole announces his inten* 
tion to publish a granunar and dictionary of the 
Sanscrit language, for which new types were already 
cut, of which he gives a very handsome specimen. So 
far as I know, however, no portion of the work has yet 
appeared. 

Glossariiun Sanscritum^ auct. Fr. Bopp, Fascic. i, 
BeroUm, 18^, 4to. 

COMPABISOl^ OF THE SANSCRIT WITH OTHER 

LANGUAGES. 

Thb great number of languages which are said to owe 
their origin, or hear a dose affinity to the Sanscrit, ia 
truly astonishing, and is another proof of its high 

antiquity ^ A German writer has asserted it to be 
the parent of upwards of a hundred languages and 

' After all, the literaiy world seem much divided respecting the high 
antiquity of Ilmdoo learoiag. Teanemana t>ays, " Writers who have 
enteivd ^deeply ioto the midy of history, with a ^ew to its hearing ob 
theology^ have declatcd the Hebrews to he the pnmilive race ; others, the 

Egyptians; and lastly, both theie have been displaced by the Hindoos." 
This opinion, which is supported by Fred. Schlegel, is learnedly and 
forcibly rombatted by Hitter, who has devoted a chapter of his History of 
Philosophy to the examination of this subject. Those who consult it will 
not be disappointed as in it he has coi^nsed, with much ability, all that 
could be gatherad on the aubjeet, and placed it hefove the nader in an 
dq^ant and attractive fimn. It has heen published linee the woifc of 
Adelung. See Tenneraan's Mannal ef the History of Philosophy, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, Oxford, 1R32, 8vo. Schlegel (Fred.) 
Ueber Sprache u. s. a. der Indicr; and, Geschichte der Philosopllie« von 
Dr. Heinrich Hitter, Hamb. 1829, Bvo. vol. i« p. 58—137. 
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dialects; ftmong which he enumerates twelve Indian^ 
seven Median-Persic^ two Arnautic-Albanian, seven 
Greek, eighteen Latin> fourteen Sclayonian, and six 

Celtic-Gallic 9. It seems a remarkable fact, that the 
various theories in which learned men have latterly 
so much indulged respecting the origin and affinities 
of languages, all tend to confirm this statement ; for, 
however widely they may be opposed to one another 
in the results of their speculations, they nearly all llx 
upon the Sanscrit as the basis of some part of their 
argument ; thus all tacitly acknowledging the an- 
tiquity and influence of that language* The various 
vocabularies which we now possess, and the results of 
the laborious and learned investigations which the 
next few pages will detaO, render it pretty evident, 
that the Sanscrit has not only furnished words for all 
the languages of Europe, but forms a main feature in 
almost all those of the East. A host of writers have 
made it the immediate parent of tlie Greek, and Latin, 
and German families of languages; or regarded some 
of these as descended from it through a language now 
extinct With the Persian and Zend it has been 
almost identified by Sir William Jones and others. 
Halhed notices the similitude of Sanscrit and Arabic 
words; and this not merely in technical and meta- 
phorical terms, but in the main groundwork of lan- 
guage ^ In a contrary direction ihe Indo-Chinese, 
and other dialects in that quarter, all seem to be 
closely allied to it. One original language seems, in a 
very remote period, to have pervaded the whole 
Indian archipelago, and to have spread toward Mada- 
gascar on one side, and . the islands in the South-sea 

C Rudiger, ia Neuern Geschichte der Evaagelischen Missions- A nstalten, 
St. 66, t. 59. 
k See above, p. 8, 

* Pieiace to lus Giammar of the Bengal Language. 
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on the other; but in proportion," adds the historian 
from whom I borrow this remark, ''as we find any 
of these tribes more highly advanced in the arts of 
civilised Me than others, m nearly the same propor- 
tion do we find the language enriched by a cor- 
responding accession of Sanscrit terms, directing us 
at once to the source whence civilisation flowed towards 
these regions*'.'* 

Further information on this subject will be found in 
the following works : 

Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the 
principal Languages of Asia and Europe, by Lieut. 
Col. Vans Kennedy f London, 18i21, 8vo. See an able 
review of this work in Asiatic Journal, January, 1832, 
p. I, etc ; in which much information will be found on 
this subject. 

The £astem Origin of the Celtic Nations proved by 
a Comparison of their Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic Languages, by James Cowles 
Prichard, M.D. F. R. S. etc., O^rfard, ISSl, Svo. 

Ueber die Uebereinkunft des Sanskrits mit den 
Worten anderer alten Sprachen, see Adelung, Mithri- 
dates, vol. i, p. 140, etc. 

A comparison of the Indian words foiind in ancient 
writers, in Hadr. Kelandi Diss. Miscell. (de veteri 
lingua Indica), TraJ. ad Rlten, 1706, 8vo. torn, i, 
p. 757, vol. iv, p. 424. 

Synglosse Indo-£urop6enne par M. Eichhoff, Parity 
18^, containing a comparison of the principal lan- 
guages of £urope with one another, and with the 
Sanscrit. 

1. With the Indian Languages* 

La Croze quotes, in his Hist, du Christ, des Indes, 

*^ Raffles's UisU of Java, vol. ii, p. 369. 
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torn. % p. 908, a Tamulic work of the twelfth century, 
IHvagarum\ in which is said to be proTcd the deriva- 
tion of aQ the other Indian languages from the Sa»> 
scrit. 

rian of a Comparative Vocabulary of Indian Lan- 
guages, by Sir James Mackintosh, in the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society ot Jiombay, JLomian, 
1819, 4to. vol. i, p. 297. 

ITamilienverwandtschaft der indischen Sprachen* 
von. G. Blumhardt, Numberg, 1819, Svo. 

Affinity of the Sanscrit with the Prakrit, Pali, and 
Zendy in which is described the moat holy hooka of 
the JainSf by Dr* Leyden, in Anatic Researches^ voL 
X, p. £79$ and in Essai sur le Pali« etc. par £• 
Bumouf et Chr. Lassen, Paris, Svo""* 

Ivor Abel Symphona symphona, sen XI Ling. Orient, 
discors exhibita concordia, Tamulicse videlicet, Gran- 

• Th«ie three dUIeetf« tin Pk»lrit, the Fkli, ud tli« Zand, mpMbably 

the most ancient derivatives from the Sanscrit. The great mass of voca- 
bles in all the three, and even the forms of inflection, both in verbs ami 
nouns, are derived from ihe Sanscrit, The Pali alphabet seems to be 
derived trom the Devanagan. Leydeu's Ivssay, as above. Again, profesMr 
Wil«Mi obMrm, «« Thn* k one question of tome iotereel atlaeliing to iIm 
oonstraetioo of tho Pnkrit, wlueh Mens to merit a faller enqniry thwi 
hit yet been given to it ; aaindj» Does it vepresent % dialect that was 
ever spoken ; or is it an artificial modification of the Sanscrit language* 
devised to adapt the latter to peculiar branches of literature 1 The latter,*' 
lie cuQtinucs, " seems the most likely." There certainly appears something 
very mysterious about ihes>e languages. If the I'ruknt be no more than 
a modificatioA of tlit Sanscrit, why may isot the Sanscrit he a devioe, or 
the nodificatioii of swne other aneieDt language 1 Why, indeed, nay not 
lhe>ioond aiseitioii of a recent critic be true, vrho affirms that this lan- 
guage never could have been spoken, and that it is a fabrication from begin- 
ninor to end ? Sec Wilson's Preface to his Hindoo Theatre, p. 70 ; and 
Thtolo^cal Review, vol. v, p. 360. This opinion, however, is forcibly 
combatted by lleeren, in hi<s Researches on the Indians; who acui^^i^ 
. femarka, that it is not very easy to define what is meant by inventing a 
langaage ; and asks how it is poasiblo Isr any Uteratnie to be Adly deve- 
loped unless through the medium of vernacular speech. 

G 
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tliaiiiie8e» Telugics, SdmterutamietBt Marathicie* Bala- 

bandicas, Canaricae, Hindostanicae, Cuncanicae, Guzur- 

ratica3, et PeguanicaB non characteristica;, quibus ut 
explicativo-harmonica adjuncta est Latina, HaftdcB^- 
1782, 8vo. 

History and Languages of the Indian Islands, in 
Edinburgh Review, vol. v, 23, 

Ueber die Verzweigungen der indischen Sprachen 
mit dem Sanskrit in eincr systematischen Aufsahlting 
deijenigen Spracheni welche in Vordeniiid Hinter- 
IndUen und in den anstosaenden liandern gesprochen 
werden» von Joseph von Hammer, in the Wiener 
Jahrbuchem der Literatur, 1818, vol. ii, p. 276—890. 

The affinity of the Sanscrit to several Indian dialects 
and kindred languages, is also shown by M. Wilhelm 
Palmblad, in his essays ou the origin of the Hindoos, 
in the Swedish Journal, Svea, fiir Wissenschaft und 
Kunst, Vpsala, 1819, vol. ii, p. 1 — 168. 

1 undgruben ties Orients, vol. i, p. 459, 460. 

Franz Alter's treatise, already quoted, upon the 
Sanscrit language. 

Conoeming the influence of the Sanscrit upon all 
the languages of the East Indian archipelago, see 
Crawford's History of the Indian Archipelago, Edm- 
hurgh, 18s80, 8yo. vol. ii, p* 71, and Rafflea'a Java, 
vol. ii, 869. 

Concenung the Sanscrit and its connection with 

the East Indian languages which have sprung from 
it, in Vater's Proben deutscher Volksinimdarten 
u. s. w. p. 1G9 — 194. 

Elucidation of the Hindoo family of laTiguages de- 
scended from the Sanscrit, in Carl Hitter's Erdkunde 
im Verhaltnisse zur Natur und zur Geschichte des 
Menschen u. s. w. Berlin, 1817, 8vo. Anhang, p. 8OO4 

Q. Craufurd's Researches on Ancient and Modem 
India, vol ii, p. 182, 183, 190, 236— m 
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Indian, and the languages related to the Sanscrit, in 
Asia Polyglotta von JuUus Klaproth, p. 53, 387 — 
415. 

2. WUh the BokenuM or OffpSff Lamguage, 

Mithridates von J. C Adelung, Th. i, p. 244^ 

8, With the Zend, 

Paulbii a Baitboloiiueo Diss, de Antiquitate et Affi- 
nitate Linguanim Zendicae, Samscritanicae, et Ger- 
manicae, Padovce, 1798, 4to. Two hundred Zend and 
sixty German words are here compared with the 
Sanscrit. 

The affinity of the Sanscrit to the Zend, by Dr. 
Leyden, In Asiatic Researches, vol. z, p. ^9. 

Investigation of the affinity which the Sanscrit bear^ 
to the Zend« in LinVs Urwelt, p. 16£— 179. 

4. With the PerwM. 

Halhed in the preface, to his Grammar of the Bengal 
Language. 

A Dictionary or Vocabulary of those words in Per- 
sian which are derived from, or have Synonynies in the 
Sanscrit. A manuscript in the Supplement to. Howell 
and Stewart's Oriental Catalogue for 1827, London, 
p. 101 ». 

De Affinitate qua Lingua Sanscrdamica cum ea 
Persarum ita conjuncta est, ut potius ab hac ilia, quam 
ah ilia haec* naturali ordine sit derivanda, in Othm. 
Frankii Comment, de Persidis Lingua et Gtenio. 

Comparaison du Persan avec le Samskrit, in the 

Tableaux Synopttques, ou Mots similaires qui se 

« 

" it IS described as a small thick folio, veiy neatly and plainly written j 
and is priced at 7^. 7s. 
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trouvent dans les lan*:,nies Persane, Samskrite, Grecque, 
etc., par H. A. le Pileur, Leyde^ 1814, Hvo. p. 40. 

Franz Bopp iiber das Conjugationssystem der bam- 
fikritsprache, p. UG — 136. 

Concerning the Sanscrit language and its affinity to 
the PeraiaOj iii J. S. Vater*8 Proben deutscher VoUlb- 
smiidaTten u, s. w. p. 169. 

On the identity of the Fenian and Sanscrit lan- 
guages, in Alex. Murray's History of the European 
Languages, vol. ii, p. 379 ; and» concerning Ae light 
which the Sanscrit throws upon the structure €>f 
Persian words, in the same, p. 418. 

Letters on India, by Maria Graham, LondaUj 
1817, 8vo. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate priscae Indorum Lingua?, 
quam Sanscritani dicunt, cum Persarum, Gra;corum, 
Romanorum, atque Gcrinanoruni Sermone, P. i, Vin- 
(hbonce, 18^7, 4to. bee Jenaische AUg. lit. Zeit. 
\m. No. 199. 

5. With the Ckmete. 

The Chinese letters and language compared with 
the Sanscrit, in a Dissertation on the Character and 

Sounds of the Chinese Language, etc. by J. Marsh- 
man, Serampoor, 1809, 4 to., and also in Quarterly 
Review, vol. v, p. 393, etc. See also vol. xv, p. 3G7, 
etc. 

6. Wkh the Arabic, 

See.Halhed's preface to his Grammar of the Bengal 
Lanpruage, 1778, 4to. 

Many Hebrew and Arabic words are compared witli 
the Sanscrit, Malay, Mahratta, Turkish, Tartaric, Chi* 
nese, etc., by Math. Norherg, in his Vater^Unser in 
den Sprachen Asiens in Nova Acta Reg. Societ. Scien* 
tiar. Upsal. vol. ix, p. ^7, etc. Only the beguming. 
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however, ef Norbefg*8 work has appeared, death hav- 
ing put an. end to his labours. 

7. WHh the Greek, 

Sir WilKam Jones says, (Aslat. B^seareh. Tot. I, 

p. 1c22,) " The Sanscrit language, whatever may be its 
antiquity, is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect than 
the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more ex- 
quisitely refined than either; yet bearing to both of 
them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and 
in the forms of grammar, than could have been pro- 
duced by accident ; so strong, that no philologer could 
examine all tlie three, without believing them to be 
spnuig from one common source, which perhaps no 
longer exists.*' The Rev. Dr. Browne obserres, in a 
letter inserted in the Reports of the Bible Society, 

The Sanscrit answers to Greek, as face answers &ce 
in a glass. The transladon into it of the New Testa- 
ment will be perfect, while it will be almost verbal : it 
will be published with the Greek on the opposite page, 
as soon as we can procure Greek types. You will find 
the verb in the corresponding mood and tense; the noun 
and adjective in the corresponding case and gender : 
the idiom and government are the same; where the 
Greek is absolute so is the Sanscrit; and, in many in- 
stances, the primitives or roots arc the same.** See Ap- 
pendix to Barker's edition of Cicero de Senectute, 
Yalpy, 1811, p. xcYiu. 

Connection between the Sanscrit and Greek, Asiat. 
Journal, 1830, vol. i, p. 3^. 

On the grammatical analogy which subsists be-^ 
tween the Sanscrit, the Latin, and the Greek, in Phi- 
lological Conjectures, by Dr. W ait, m Asiat. Jouni. 
May, 1830, p. 15. 

Resemblances of the Sanscrit, Greek, and Roman 
Numerals, in Asiat. Journ. iv, 117. 
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A comparison ul the Sanscrit with the Greek, in 
Prichard's Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

Sur les Rapports entre le Sanskrit et le Grec et le 
Latin, tant pour la Constniction Grammaticale que pour 
les Mots. In the correspondence of Barth^lemy An- 
quetil with the missionaiy P. CoBurdouz. See Me- 
moires de I'Aeademie des Iiucr. torn* xlix, p. Gi7 — 
712. Am a Supplement to Anquetil's treatise upon the 
Ganges of the ancients* 

Halhedj in the pre&ce to his Bengal Grammar. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latm, and Sanskrita 
languages, in the Classical Journal, No. xii, p. 375 — 
384; No. xvii, p. 219 — 222; and iSuppl. Lo No. xviii, 
p. 528—538. 

Franz. Bopp liber das Conjugationssystem der San- 
bkritsprache, p. Gl, etc. This author's investigations of 
the affinity of the Sanscrit with the Greek, which he 
first began in this work, were much amplified in the 
Vergleichenden Zergliederung des Sanskrit und der 
damit yerwandten Sprachen, Erster Versuch, printed 
«mong the treatises of the fierlin Academy of Sciences, 
Wiss, ISf^, 4to« In English, Analytical Comparison 
of 'the Sanskrit, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, show- 
ing the original identity of their grammatical structure, 
printed in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. i, 
p. 1 — 65, reviewed by Bumouf, fils, in the Journal 
Asiat. P. vi, p. 52, et 113. 

l)r; iisu linguae Brachmanum sacrae in causis linguae 
Gra^cac et Latinae indagandis, Programma, auctore 
A. W. de Schlegel, Bonn, 1819, 4to. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Sanscrit, in Alex. Murray's History of the European 
Languages, Edinburgh, 182.j, vol. i, p. 149; vol. ii, 
p, 228. In German, Zum Europaischen Sprachenbau, 
:oder Forschungen iiher die Yerwandtschaft der Teu- 
tonen, Griechen, Celten, Slaven» und Juden* Nach 
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A. Murray bearbeitet tou A. Wagnar, Leipzig, 18j86t 
ft Bde. 8to. 

Comparison of the Sanscrit widi the Greek, in A W« 

Schlegefs Indischer Bibl. ii, 3, p. 285. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate priscap Indorum Linn^se, 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persaium, Gra?coium, 
Romanorum, atque Germanorum bermone> P. i, Ff»- 
dobono', 18'37, 4to. 

Affinity of the Sanscrit and Greek languages, in the 
third volume of the Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind^ by Dugald Stewart, Ettinburghf 

Beitrage zur aOgemeinen vergleichenden Sprach- 
kiuide, Ton G. C. F. Lisch, Berlm, 1886, 8to.| Erstes 
Heft, p. 6f sqq. 

UrspracMdire von Sebmithenner, ^an^f, a* M. 

1826, 8 vo. 

8. With tHe Latin. 

Halhed, in the preface to his Bengal Grammar. 

Sir William Jones says, in the Preliminary Discourse 
to his translation of the Sakontala, I began with 
translating it verbally into Latin, which bears so great 
resemblance to the Sanscrit, that it is more convenient 
than any other modern language for a scrupulous inter- 
lineary version.** See also above, p. 45. 

Fr. PauKni a S. Bartholomaeo Diss, de Latini Ser- 
monis Origine et cum Orientalibus connexione, Rontp. 
1802, 4to. Contains only fifty-five Sanscrit words 
bearing aifinity to the Latin. 

Fr. Schlegel, in his treatise, Ueber die Weisheit und 
Sprarhe der Indier. 

On the analogy of the Sanscrit with the Latin and 
other languages, in the Edinburgh Review, voL xiv, 
p. 27^ 
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On the conformity of the Latin and Sanskrita Lan- 
giiagesy in the Edinburgh Review, 18il» Aug. No. 
xxxn, p. 345* 

In Tableau Comparatif, quoted above, p. 31, of 
Count Laiyuinais* 

In tiie correspondence of Barth^lemy, mentioned 
above. 

A parallel between the Latin, Greek, and Sanskrita 
Languages, in the Classical Journal, iSos. xii, xvii, 
xviii. 

Fr. Bopp liber das Conjugationssystem dcr Sanskrit- 
sprache, p. 88 — 155; and his Analytical Comparison of 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, 
in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. I, p. 1 — 65. 

A comparison of the Sanscrit with the Latin, in 
Prichard^s Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

On the Sanscrit and its affinity to the Latin, Per- 
dan, and German, J. S. Vater, in Ptoben deutscfaer 
Volksmundarten u. s. w. p. 

Letters on India, by Maria Graham, Ltmdon, 1817, 
8vo. 

In the first section of Observations sur la Ressem- 
blance frappante que Ton decouvre entre la Langue 
des Russes et celle des Romains, AliiaHf 1817, 8vo. 

In the preface to Fr. Bopp's Nalus, carmen Sans- 
critum, Londini, 1819, 8vo. 

On the grammatical analogies between the Sanscrit, 
the Latin, etc., by Dr. Wait, see above, p. 4<5. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Sanscrit, in Alex, Murray's History of the European 
Languages, voL i, p. 140* 

Commentatio de Adfinitate priscsB Indorum Linguss, 
quun Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Ghraeoorum, 
Romanorum, atque Germanorum Sermone, Pars i, 
ymdobmuB, 1817, 4to. 
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9. With the Celtic. 

Prichard s (Dr.) Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na- 
tions, proved by a Comparison of their Dialects with 
the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic languages, 
Oaefoird^ 1831, Svo* A work which will he found very 
satisfactory on this subject. 

CoincideDces of the Sanscrit with the Gaelic, in 
Hermes Scythicus; or the Radical Affinities of the 
Greek and Latin Languages, with the Gothic, etc., by 
John Jamieson, D. D, I\ R. S, etc. Jz,din, 1814', 8vo, 
p. 218, etc. 

They are also ronipared in liecueil de Monumens 
Antiques, la plupart iiii'dits, et decouvcrts dans I'An- 
cienne Gaule, etc. par Grivaud de la Viuceiie, Fans, 
1817, 4to. part i, p. 124. 

A parallel between the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and 
Sanscrit, in Alex. Murray's History of the European 
Languages, vol. i, p. 149. 

10. WUh the Irish or Erse, Welsh, jc 

The similarity between the Irish and the Sanscrit is 

very striking, and deserves further research, as is ob- 
served in Unterhaltungsblattern fur W elt uiid Mens- 
chendkunde, 1825, No. xxxvii, p. 617 ; in the Journey 
through Ireland in the year 1818, which is there 
inserted 

*> This has been done with great research, and, as I am informed by 
one well qualified to judge, with great ability, by Dr. Prichard in his 
Eastern Origin of tlie Celiic Nations. In this work the Sanscrit is not 
only eompand with the Ene, or old Iiiih, and Wobh, but ako with 
othw sarviving dialects of the Celtic, namely, the Cornish, the American, 
the Gaelic, and the Maafcs. Further information on this subject may be 
found in Valiancy's Prospectus of a Dictionary of the Language of the 
the Airecoti, or Ancient Irish, compared with the languupe of the 
Cut! or Anripnt Persians, with the Hindostanee, the Arabic, auil Chal- 
dean ianguugca ; with a Preface, containing au Kj^itome of the Aacieat 

H 
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11. WUk the Gifihk. 

' Frans Bopp uber das Conjugationssystem der Sans- 
kritsprache, p. 116 — 157; and in his Analytical Com- 
parison, see above, p. 4<3. 

12. With the German. 

Paul, a iS. Bartholomseo de Antiquitate et Affinitate 
Linguanim Zendicae, Samskritanicae, et Germanicse^ 
Padovts, 1 798, 4to. Only sixty words are here com- 
pared with the Sanscrit. 

Fr. Bopp iiber das Conjogationssystem der Sanskrit- 
sprache, p. 116 — 157; and in his Analytical Compari- 
son in the Annals of Oriental Literature, P. i, p. 1 — 65. 

Ueber das Sanskrit und seine Verhaltnisse sum 
Grermanischen, yon J. S. Vater, in his Prohen deutcher 
Volksmundarten u. s. w. p. U>9. 

On the identity of the Sanscrit with the Teutonic, 
in Alex. Murray's History of the European Languages, 
vol. ii, p. 228 ; in German, by A, Wagner, Leipzig, 
1826, 2 Bde. hvo. 

Commentatio de Adfinitate.priscae Indonim Linguas^ 
quam Sanscritam dicunt, cum Persarum, Graecoruni, 
Romanonim, atque Grermanomm SermonCi Pars i, 
WmdobmuB, IB27, 4to. 

Ursprachlehre. Entwurf su elnem System der Gram- 
matik mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Sprachen des 
indisch-deutschen Stammes: das Sanskrit, das Per- 
sisebe, die Pelasgischen, SlaTischen, und Deutschen 
Sprachen, von Friedr. Schmitthenner, F^ankf, a. M, 
1826, Svo. 

Hbtory of Iratand, cornbontad by late dineovefiw ia the Punntt ef tb« 

BlvhiniDS, and by our learned countrymen in the East, etc. Dublin, 1803, 
4to. See also his Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis. Dti!>lin, 1786, 
etc., 6 vols. 8vo., and his Graminmar of the lberoo>celtic or Irish Lan- 
guage, etc. Dublin, 1773, 4to. 
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Letters on India by Mrs. Graham; Edinburgh 
Review, xiii, 272; Prichards Eastern Origin of the 
C^ldc Nations ; Kennedy's Researches into the Ongin 
and Affinity of the principal Nations of £iirope« 

Origin and Affinity of the Languages of Aaia and 
Europe^ in Asiat. Joum. 18S£, p« 1. 

13. With the Samdmavian Languages, 

Tableau des Peuples qui habitent FEurope, etc., 

par Fred. Schoell, second edition, p. 14. 

On the affinity of the Sanscrit and Scandinavian 
languages^ in La Scandinavie veng6e de TAccusation 
d*avoir produit les Peuples harbares, qui detruisirent 
l*empire de Rome, par M. Graberg de Hemso, Lyons, 
1822, 8vo. 

Undersogelse om det gamle Nordise eller Islandske 
Spniga Oprindelae^ forlattet af B. K* Raak, Kjbb^m- 
kaeem, 1818, 4to. 

Magnusaen in the Index to the twelfth part of his 
£dda, Copenhagen, 1818, 4to. 

14. IVith the Sclavonic LangtMges, 

Aweiar*8 Kalwiorhuckam, oder Sittenspriiche aus 

Taniulischen Palmblattei ii, init Bemerkungen iiber 
indische Gelehrsamkeit, von J. C. C. Iludiger, Halle, 
179J, p. 26. 

De lingua Rossica ex eadern cum Samscrdamica 
matre oriental! prognata: adjectae sunt observationes 
de ejusdem linguae cum aliis cognatione, et de primis 
Russorum sedibus, auctore Conr. Gottl. Anton, Ft- 
iemberga, 1810, 4to. 

Rapports entre la Langue Sanscrit et hi Langue 
Russe. Presentes k TAcaddmie Imp^riale Russe, par 
Fr^d. Adelung, St Petenhourg, 1811, 4to. ; trans- 
kted into Russian, by Paul Friedgang. The intro- 
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dttCtion has been reprinted woi d for word by Millin, 
in the Magasin Encyclop. 1813, Nov., and by LangUs, 
in the Mercure Etranger, No. x?<*. 

Etymologies Slavonnes tirees du Sanscrit, by count 
T. Golowkln, in Fundgruben des Orients, vol. i, p. 459. 

A table of two hundred words bearing some re- 
semblance in sound and meaning in the Sanscrit and 
Sclavonic languages, by A. v. Mihanovich, in the 
Archiv fiir Geschichte, Geographie u. s. w. von Freih. 
V. Hormayr, \S2S, No. 6G, 67, and 71. It has also 
been printed separately. 

Comparison of words alike in the Sanscrit and 
Sclavonic, in Alex. Murray's History of the European 
Languages, vol. ii, p. 346. 

W. S. Majewski o Slavianach i ich probratymsach, 
WarMchau, 181 6^ 8vo. p. 166 — 180. The comparison 
is made more particularly with the Polish language. 

Comparison of the Sanscrit with the Sdavonian 
Dialects, etc., by Bopp, in his Vergleichenden Zer- 
gliederung des Sanskrits uiid der mit ihm verwaiidten 
Sprachen, Erster Versnch. 

Professor Bohlen read a public lecture in German, 
in 1828, befnre the Royal German Society of Konigs- 
berg, upon the atiinity between the Lithuanian and 
Sanscrit languages. 

Pastor Carl Fried. Watson of Courland has noticed 
a great similarity between the grammatical forms of 
the Lettish and Sanscrit*^. 

15. With various other Languages. 

Observations sur les liappurts grammaticaux de la 

V It was tor some time doubted whether AUelung was the author of tbli 
Ettitt work or not ; ho, however, has now acknowledged it, and aho lik 
obligaliont to M. Julius Klap'odi for his assistance in its compilation. 

4 The early death of this amiable scholar has interrupted his more ex- 
tensive labours upon this sabject, which .bad been announced. 
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Ijangue Sanskrite avec la plupart des Langues tnodemes. 
de rEuropex par M« EicbhofiP. This treatise was pre- 
sented by the author to the Asiatic Society at Paris. 
See Rapport de U Soci6t^ Asiatique, ParU, 
Syo. p. 8. 

Fiitidr. Scblegel (Sprache imd Weishiet der Indier, 
p. 58) discovers a reseinblance between the language 
of Peru and the Sanscrit, and particularly in the 
words whicii he considers as roots of the ancient 
language of the Incas, who are said to have emigrated 
from the regions eastward of China. 

On the occurrence of Sanscrit words in the Hebrew^ 
Phoenician, etc. see Indien in s, Hauptbeziehungen, 
▼on A. W* ▼• Scblegel^ in the Berlin Taschenbucfa fiir 
p. 5. Dr. Hale nukes this language a dialect 
of the ancient Syriac* See Analysis of Chronol. vol. i, 
p. 481. 

Dictionn:iire Ilindouistani, dans lequel on rectifie un 
grand nombre d'erreurs repandues en 1m n ope bur la 
Religion, les Moeurs, les Usages, et les Cunuaissances 
des Hindous ; precede d'une Grammaire, et d'un 
Recueil d'Etymologies Indiennes, contenant plus de 
miUe Mots EuropSens dont Vorigine remonte jtisgu^au 
Sanskrit, ou autres Langues de rinde, par J. Morenas, 
ParU, 1826, 3 vols. 8vo. Such was the ample pro- 
spectus of a work which probably will never see the 
light 

CHRESTOMATHIES. 

Chrestomatbia Sanscrita, quam ex codicibus manu- 
scriptis, adbuc ineditis, Londini exscripsit, atque in 
usum tironum versione, expositione, tabulis gramma- 
ticis, etc. illustratam edidit Othmarus Frank, philos. 
prof. Monachii, typographice aclithographice sumtibus 
propriis, iSSO, 4>to; pars secunda, ibid. 18^1. See 
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Annals of Oriental I.iterature, part iii, p. 558 — 562; 
GottiDg. gel. Ana. iS20, p. ^10; HaU. Allg. Lit. Zeie. 
18£I, No. ccuiitif cczzziT; A. W. Schlegel's Ind. 
Bibl, ii, 1, p. SO, etc. A work much recotninended. 

PROVERBS. 

A collection of Proverbs in various languages, Ben- 
galee, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, and English, 
under the title of Bhoodursun, edited by Neelrutten 
HuJdar, Calcutta, 1826. 

Persian and liindoostanee Proverbs, compiled by 
Capt. Roebuck, edited by U. H. WilsoD* Calcuita^ 
18^4, 2 vols. Sto. The second volume contains two 
hundred and 8e?enty-foiir proverbsi ft great many of 
which are borrowed from the Sanscrit. 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS IN THE 
SANSCRIT LANGUAGE. 

The remains of the ancient Sanscrit language con- 
sist of inscriptions, which arc coiisidercd to exhibit it 
in its purest and most genuine form, and of books. 
The following works give the best information with 
regard to both these subjects. 

1. InscripUons. 

These are not only of importance as exhibiting the 
foim of this language at an early date, but as servmg 
to elucidate the history of India. Their utilty in both 
these respects has been duly appreciated by the 
learned and indefatigable orientalist Mr. Colebrooke ; 
who was one of the first to call the attention of the 
literary public to this important branch of Indian 
antiquity in his dissertation, 

On Ancient Monuments containing Sanscrit Inscrip- 
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tions, by II. T. Colebrooke, esq., published in the 
Asiatic Researches, voL ix, p. S9S, containing an 
accoont of nine inscriptions ; with plates of the original 
Sanscrit^ and translations. 

Some account of these ^so will he found in Heeren's 
Researches upon India, an English tnunslation of 
which is now in the press* 

The monuments of this sort are either inscriptions 
upon temples, grottos, and sini^le stones ; or engraven 
upon copperplates, and coiilainiDg grants of land, pri- 
vileges, diplomas^ etc. See Getting, gel. Anz. 1819* 
St. 107. 

The following are the most remarkable of these 

inscriptions : 

Among the most ancient are two inscriptions dis- 
* covered in a cave, or temple-grotto, near Gya in the 
Vindya mountains. They were deciphered and trans- 
lated by Mr. Wilkins, in the Asiatic - Researdies, 
Tol. i, p. S79i ii, 168j who states that the language is 
pure Sanscrit, but that the character is the most 
ancient he had met with, and even differed materially 
from that found in inscription^ eighteen hundred 
years old. 

Account of Ancient Hindoo licmaiiis, by R. Jen- 
kins, with Translations and Observations by H. U. 

Wilson. 

Tiiese consist of three copperplates, united by a 
ring of the same metal, with a seal embossed^ and of 
an inscription which records the grant of some lands 
by Tivara Deva, king of Korsala, to certain Brah- 
mins. Professor Wilson, in his observations, remarks^ 
that " the copperplates furnish specimens of a charac- 
ter which has not yet found a place amongst thei 
yarieties of monumental writing in India, hitherto 
ofiered to the public. This character was unknown 
to the. Brahmins of the place, and equally unintelligible 
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to ihe pandits of Calcutta ; but were deciphered by a 
Jain of great respectability and learning, who had 
belonged to the establishment of the late colonel Mac- 
kenzie.** Professor Wilson concludes by saying, that 
*' a comparison of these inscriptions with those which 
remain to be deciphered in the province of Chatsisgerh 
(of which a list is i?iven\ seems calculated to illustrate 
the }>ulitical and i (jli;j;i<jiis history of that part of India, 
in the eighth and ninth centuries : information that 
cannot but be acceptable in the utter gloom which 
envelopes almost the whole of Hindoostan history, 
anterior to the Mohammedan invasion," See Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xv^ p. 499 — 515. 

An inscription on a pillar near BudM, consisting 
of twenty-eight Sanscrit verses, translated by Charles 
WiUuns, esq., in the Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 131, 
8vo. edition. The last ten verses have been trans- 
lated into German, by Jos. von Hammer, in the Wiener 
Jahrbiichern der Litcratur, 1818, vol. ii, p. 335. 

Sanscrit Inscriptions, by the late captain E. Fell; 
with uljservations, by H. H. "Wilson, esq., Sec. As. S. 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. xv, p. 437, sqq. These 
consist of various inscriptions, described and trans- 
lated by captain Fell, and followed by historical re- 
marks by Mr. Wilson, the present professor of San- 
scrit. The first was found at Garha Mandela; in 
what situation is not upon record. The Hand in- 
scription was found upon a stone near the fort. The 
inscriptions from Benares consist of seven plates of 
copper, with Sanscrit inscriptions, found in a field near 
the town by a peasant They contain the genealogy 
of various princes, with occasional sketches of their 
character aiul deeds j and seem of importance for the 
history of Indian See Asiatic Researches, vol. xv, 
p. 436. 

' These iosciiptions are made the sttbject of two articles in AdoloBf 
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Inscriptions upon rocks in South Bihar, described 
by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, and explained by Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London^ 18^, yoI. i, part ii, p. ^1 — 
206. These are referred to the years 1219 and 1^ 
of the era of Vieramadityaf A. D. 1 163 and 1 ITS. 

Translation of a Sanscrit inscription on a stone 
found ill Bufidelc/iafid, by lieut. W. Price, in Asiatic 
llesearches, vol. xii, p. 360, consisting of fifty verses 
in a character approaching, except in some few letters, 
very nearly to the DevanAgari now in use, and contain- 
ing a genealogical table of several princely families. 

Inscriptions on the Staff of Firuz Shaky (a very sin- 
gular monument near Delhi), translated from the San- 
scrit, as explained by Radhacanta Sarman, Asiat 
Researches, vol. i, p. ^79. 

Translations of one of the inscriptions upon the pil- 
lar at DeUd, called the Lai of FhruM Shah, by Henry 
Colebrooke, esq. ; with introductory remarks, by Mr. 
Harrington, Asiat. Research. yoI. vii, p. 175. 

The date of this inscription is ascertained to be 1220 
of the Samvat era, A. D. 1164. It is considered of 
great importance in confirming and illustratinfr the re- 
cords extant, relative to the history of llindiw istan, im- 
mediately preceding the Mahommedan conquest. See 
Edin. Review, Jan. 1807, p. 284 ^ 

A copy of the inscriptions in the Pagoda of Saringam 
was obtained by the late Prof. Rudiger, of Halle, from 
the missionary John. See Neuere Gesch. der evan- 
gel, Missionsanstalten, St. 66, HaUe, 1816, p. 5/217. 

A Royal Grant of Land, engraved on a coppeirplate, 
bearing date twenty-three years before Christ and dis- 

Cp. 72), ds are also those described by Mr. Jenkins ; but from the way in 
which he has mentioned them» it is clear that he had not seen the votame 
to which he refers. 
' The two above articles are very incorrectly described in Adelung. 

I 
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covered among the rtiinB at Mangueer, translated from 
the original Sanscrit, by Charles Willdns, in the Asiat* 
Researches, vol. i, p. 123, and 357. Other inscriptions 

of grants of land are also found in the same work, vol. 
iii, p. 39 ; and vol. iii, p. i3 ; and in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay, vol. iii, p. 391 — 
397; Translation of a Grant of Land in the Concan^ 
by Dr. Taylor of Bombay. 

Comments on an Inscription upon marble, at Mad- 
kuearghar; and three grants inscribed on copper, 
found at Ujjayaniy by major James Tod, Transact, of 
the Royal Asiat Society, vol. i, part ii, p, ^7 — 

Three Grants of Land, inscribed on copper, fotmd at 
Vffajfonif translated by Henry Thomas Colebrooke» 
esq., Trapsact. of the Royal Asiat. Society* toI. i, part ii, 
p. 230— £39. and 463. 

A description and translation of a coUection of copies 
of Sanscrit inscriptions found in the Aboo mountains, 
was presented to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, by 
Major Jackson. See Asiatic Journal, 1824<, December, 
p. 605. 

The inscriptions amount to above two hundred, and 
throw much light on early Indian history. They espe- 
cially illustrate the Chaulukyce, or the succession of 
the ruling power at Chuserai, in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. 

Lettre sur une Inscription Sanscrite k GiuunUe, in 
die Jonrn. Asiat. torn, viii, p. 110. 

Note sur les Inscriptions Sanscrites d^couvertes par 
Bf* le lieutenant-colonel Tod, dans le R^oiikAn, et 
donnas par hi! k la Society Asiatique, par Eug. Bur* 
nouf, in the Nouv. Journ. Asiat. 182S, No. v, p. 397 
—400. 

These inscriptions are as foiiows : 
1. Inscriptions upon the ancient temple at Char- 
Chaomu, in the district of Haravaii, dedicated to 
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Chamh'a-Is/ti a ru-AIa/iadeva y iiom the year jOO of the 
era Sainval (A. D. 444), discovered in 1819. 

2. Four inscriptions upon copper, found at Gwallory 
in the Decan, still older than the foregoingj and scarcely 
to be deciphered. 

3. Inscriptions found at Jayselmer in the Indian 
desert. It is referred to king Bi^y Mae, who lived in 
the ninth century, and contains a genealogical table 
of Brahma down to Vidyaya Refftdt [Bitffy Hae)^ writ- 
ten by Som^aihaka : without date, 

4. An inscription found upon the walls of the an- 
cient city of ChUore : very ancient, and almost iDegible. 

5. Many inscriptions upon marble, which refer to 
the princes Soktnki or Chdlouka in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and found in the district of Mandelgurh, 

The greater part of these inscriptions are pure Sans- 
crit, and written either in the Devanagari character, 
or so that they may be understood by it ; but the in- 
scriptions in the temple grottos of SaUetie, Mavaii^ 
puramf imd others, have not yet been deciphered. 

Respecting the tables which record the privileges 
obtained by the Jews in CocAm, and by the Chria- 
. tians on the Mahbar coast, see the extract &om Tychp 
sen's treatise De Inscriptionibus Indicis et Privilegiis 
JudsBorum et Christiaoorum S« Thomse in ora Mala- 
barica, com expKcatione Inscriptionis trilinguis a Bn- 
chanano adlatse^ in the Gotting. gel. Anzeigen, 1819, 
St. 107. 

The copies, drawings, etc, of inscriptions upon stone 
and copper found in the East Indies, by lieut.-col. C. 
Mackenzie, surveyor- general of India, amounted to 

. 8076, and were bound up in seventy-seyen volumes* 

. See Asiat. Journal, 1823, Aug. p. 137. 
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WOKKS IN SANSCRIT. 

The best information respecting Sanscrit literature 
will be found collected in the following works:. 

On the literature of the Hindoos, from the Sanscrit, 
communicated by Goverdhan Caul, translated, with a 
short cominentary, by the president Sir William Jones, 
first printed in the Asiat. liescarch. vol. i, p. 340; and 
again, in the works of Sir William Jones, vol. i, p. o49*. 

Remarks upon Ancient Sanscrit Literature, the Ve- 
das, Puranas, and Shaslras, in the German transla- 
tion of Sonnerat's Voyages to the £a£t Indies and 
China, ^»n'c/<, 1782, Ito. 

Account of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos, including translations froni their principal 
works, by William Ward, Seranytoor, 181 1, 4to. 4 Vols. 
Again, shortened and improved, with the following title, 
A View of the History^ Literature, and Mythology of 
the Hindoos, including a minute description of their 
manners, and customs, etc., by the Rev; William Ward. 
The second edition, carefully abridged and greatly im- 
proved, Serampoor, 1815, 2 vols. 4to. ; the third edition, 
London y 1817, vols. 8vo. ; I8i^l, 3 vols. 8vo. 

This work is reviewed at length in the Asiatic 
Journal for 1817, January and February, \^ lu re a very 
favourable opinion is given of it. The virtuous indig- 
nation of the missionary seems to have led him to paint 
the moral character of the Hindoos, in colours almost 
too dark to belong to human nature ; the work, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly very valuable* 

Sketches relating to the History, Religion, Learn- 
ing, and Manners of the Hindoos, by Quint. Crauiurd, 
Load. 1792, % vols. Svo. 

Catalogue and Detailed Account of a Valuable and 

' Tli«&« are given as two distinct works by Adelang, p. 78 and 80. 
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curious collection of msB* collected in Hindoostan, in- 
cluding all those that were procured by Monsieur An- 
quetil du Perron, relative to the religion and history of 
the Parsees, etc , by S. Guise, esq., lAmd, 1800, 4to. 

On the literature of the Hindoos, in the Pre^e to 
Selections of Popular Poetry of the Hindoos, by 
Thomas Broughton, Ltmdon, 1814, 8vo. 

Upon the different ages of Indian literature, in Me- 
langes de Litterature Sanscrite par A. Langlois, Paris, 
1827, 8vo. p. 40—48. 

On the advantage of Sanscrit literature in science 
and learning, in Fijasa, a journal, by Othm. i^ rank, 
vol. i, p. 1 — 45. 

Mackenzie Collection. A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts, and other articles illustrative 
of the literature, history, statistics, and antiquities of 
the south of India ; collected by the late lieut-col. Colin 
Mackenzie, surveyor-general of India, by H. H. Wilson, 
esq., secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc., 
CaleuHa, 18^8, H vols. 8vo. 

This collection consists of 1568 mss. of which six hun- 
dred and sixty-seven are in Sanscrit, written in vari- 
ous cliaracters ; of 2070 local tracts, in two hundred and 
sixty-four volumes; of 8076 inscriptions, in seventy-seven 
volumes. Of translations and tract:', in loose sheets, 
six hundred and seveuty-nine, and 1480 in seventy-five 
volumes. Plans, seventy-nine ; drawings, 26S0 ; coins, 
6^18; images, one hundred and six; antiquities, forty ; 
Wilson's Preface, p. xxii. Besides these, col. Mac- 
kenzie left an immense collection of notes, observa- 
tions, journals of thirty-four years, inscriptions, draw- 
ings, etc. amounting to many volumes, of which forty, 
in foho, form but a part. An account of these is given 
in two articles in the Asiat. Journal for 18^, March 
and April, which concludes with the following observa- 
tion : *' Col. Mackenzie has done more than could rea- 
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soiial)ly be expected from iuunan industry; and there 
is something so vast in the discoveries he has made, 
that they remind us of the protracted Ufe of an ante- 
diluvian, and seem totally unsuited to the limited span 
allotted to our present existence." 

Catalogus Bibiiothecae Regiae Parisiensis^ ParimSf 
-1739j fol. by Etienne Fourmont. 

Versueh einer Ostindischen Literatur-Geschichte, 
▼on Henningr, Hamburg, 1780, 8yo« 

Systema Brahmanicum Liturgicum, Mythologicumj 
Civile, ex Monumentis Indicis Muss^i Borg^iani VeUtris. 
Diss, notifl hlstorico-criticis illastravit Fr. Paulinus a 
S. Bartholoma^o, Rom^e, 1792, 4to. See Nouv. Me» 
langes Asiat. par M. Abcl-Remusat, vol. ii, p. 307. • 

Paul, a S. Boriholomaeo lixamen Hist. Criticum 
Codd. Ind. BibUothecae Congregation is de propag. Fide, 
Ixonirr, 1792, 4to. The author at p. 23, gives rules 
for distinguishing genuine Indian manuscripts from 
, spurious. 

De manuscriptis Codicibus Indicis R. P. J. Eman. 
. Hanxleden S. J. Epistola, edidit Paul, a S. Bartholo- 
. mseo, Vuidobomee, 1799, 4to. 

Ejusd. Mtt8»| Borgiani Codices Avenses, etc. Roma, 
1793, 4to. 

Ejusd. Lettera su' Monlmenti Indici del Museo Bor- 
giano, RomOi 1794<, 4to. 

Ejusd. Viaggi alle Indie Orientali, Roma, 1796, 4to. 
p. Ui)9, sqq. 

A Catalogue of the principal Sanscrit works in the 
Asiatic Researches, and in the treatises of Sir William 
Jones, translated by Kleuker, and in Friedr. Her- 
manns Gemalde von Ostindien, Th. ii, p. 342, etc. 

Sur la Poesie Mystique des Persans et des Hindous, 
extrait de TAnglais de W. Jones. From the Archives 
Litteraires in the Moniteur, ISOtJ, No. cclvii. 

A Catalogue of Sanscrit and other Oriental Manu- 
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scripts preBented to the Royal Society by Sir WilUam 
and Lady Jones^ in Sir WiUiam Jones's Works, vol. 
vi, 4to". 

Specimens of Hindoo Literature, consisting of transla- 
tions from the Tamoul language, of some Hindoo works 
of morality and imagination, with explanatory notes, 
to which are prefixed introductory remarks on the my- 
thology, literature, etc. of the Hindoos, by N. £. Kin- 
dersley, Lonchn, 1794, 8yo« 

Sanscrit Fragments, or extracts from the sacred 
books of the Brahmins, on subjects important to the 
British isles, by the Rev. Thomas Maurice, London^ 
1798, 8vo. 

The Oriental Miscellany^ consisting of original pro- 
ductions and translations, toL i» CakvUat 1798^ 8to. 
The Asiatic Miscellany, consisting of original pro* 

ductions, translations, fugitive pieces, imitations, and 

extracts from curious publications, Calcutta, 1785, 
178G, large 4to. 2 vols. 
The New Asiatic Miscellany, Calcutta, 1789, small 

4to- ^ parts. 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of the re- 
searches of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ from original 
mss., London, 1807; 4to. 1809. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Sanscrits de la Biblio- 
theque Imp6riale avec des notices du contenu de la 
plupart des ouvragest etc. par MM. Alex. Hamilton et 
L. Langles, ParU, 1807^ 8yo'. This catalogue con- 
tains tJie title> and occasional extracts, from one hun- 
dred and seventy eight treatises in Sanscrit, and four- 

■ Comprising fifty-nine articles (in seventy-one vols.) in Sanscrit : nine 
in Cbioese} seveoty^seven Persian j thirty-four Arabic; and two Hin- 
doftani. It ig also giveii in the PhiloMphical Tnamcttons, abridged by 
Hntton. 

< Ilamiltoirwas th« feal tuAor; Ltnglds did oq more tlmi timmlate 
hki £iigluh nuMscript. 
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teen in Bengalee. A very ample review of this work 
will be found in the Muniteur, 1808, *31 May and 25 
June. 

I'ijasa, Ueber Pliilosophie, MytholoLnp, Litteratiir, 
und Sprache der Hindu. Eine Zeitschrift von Dr. 
Othmar Frank, Erstes Heft, Muncken, 18^6, 4to. 

Monumens Litteraires Sanscrite; contenant une ex- 
position rapide de cette litt^rature, et un aper^u du 
tjMme religieuz et philosophique des Indiene d*apr^8 
leurs propres lima; par A. Langloia, Parist 18^, 
8to* a very ample review of this work is given in the 
Journal des Savans, Avril, 1827, p. 2^1, etc«» and 
Asiatic Journal. 

The Sanscrit Reader, Calcaila, 1821, Svo. 

Mithritlates von J. C. Adelung, Th. i, p, 134—143 j 
iv, p. 53 — 5G. 

Gescbiclite der neuern Spraclienkunde, VOn J* Cr, 
Eichhorn, Erste Abtheil, p. 

Specimens of Hindoo Literature, London, 1813, Svo. 
Query if not a new, edition of Kindersley's Work, see 
ahove, p. 63. 

Letters on India, by Maria Graham, London^ 1817, 
8vo. 

Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs 
of the people of India, and of their Institutions, Reli- 
gious and Civil, by the Abbe J. A. Dubois, missionary 
ill llie Mysore, London^ 1817, Ito. An edition of the 
orifrinal French, much improved by the author, ap- 
peared at Paris, 1825. 

Essays relative to the Habits, Character, and Moral 
Improvement of the Hindoos, London^ 1823, 8vo. first 
printed in the Friend of India. 

General View of the Literature of the Hindoos, in 
the Oriental Herald, June, 18^5, p. 859, sqq* 

The Progress of Inquiry into the Learning of India/ 
in the Quarterly Oriental Magasbe of Calcutta, and 
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■gam in the Aiisl. Joiinuil» No. cxndii, Jfan. IBSft, p, 
aO-M; Feb. ]k 189—196. 

Catalogtts Lnnronim Sanskritanonitn, quoe Bibliothe^ 

cae Univers. Havniens. vel dedit vel paravit Nathan. 
Wallich. Auct. Erasmo Nyerup, Ilafnifp, 1821, 8vo* 

Indische Bibliotliek. Eine Zeitschrift von Aug. Wilh. 
V. Schlegel. Erster Band, Bonn, 1823, 8vo. sqq. 

A general View of the Language and Literature of 
the Hindoos, in Niklas MiiUer'a Glauben, Wissen und 
Kunst der alten Hindoos in unpTUnglicber Gestalt und 
\m Gewande der Symbolik u. 8. w. Mamai, 1922^ 8to. 
I. Bd. P Abachn. 

Quelques lignes sur lea Sciences dei Indiens, ex- 
traitea de rAraich*i>Bialifi]) de Mir Cfaer Afy Asaoa et 
traduitea de THindiMtani par M. Gardn de Taaay, in 
the Jouni. Asiat. 18S6, Cah. 1. p. 97. 

Notice dea Manuscrits Sanskrits laisses par Sir Ro* 
bert Chambers, in the Journ. Asiat. vol. vii, p. 62. 

Ueber religiose Bildung, Mytliologie und Philoso- 
phie der Hindus, mit Riicksicht auf ihre alteste 
Gescliichte, von J. G* Rhode, Leipstg, iS27f 2 B. 8vo. 

Fraser, James, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the 
Peraic, ArabiCi and Sanscrit Languageai Ltmdtm^ I74^| 
8to. 

A Succinct Account of the Sanscrit, or learned lan- 
guage of the Brahmins) in the Way to Things by 
Words, by John Cleland, London, 1767, 8to. 

Catalogue of Sanscrit Books, and of Translations from 

the Sanscrit, in Parbury, Allen, and Co.'s Catalogue of 
books in Oriental literature, 183^. 

Very interesting accounts of Sanscrit literature will 
also be found in Heeren's Ideen, Inder, the first section 
passim ; Cousin, Victor, Histoire de la Philosophie du 
XTiii"'' Siecle; in Bitter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Th. i, p. 58, sqq. ; and in the Diacours prononc6 an 
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College Royal de France k FouTerture dtt Cours de 

Langue et de Litterature Sanscrite^ par M. de Chezy, 

FariSf 181 J, 8vo. 



A CATALOGUE OF SANSCRIT WORKS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 

SACRED WRITINGS \ 

h ON THE VBDAS IN OENBRAIa 

The whole drcle of Hindoo knowledge and science 
is divided into eighteen parts* of whidi the first four 
are the Vedat^ from Ved or Bed, ihe law.*— JM, Beid, 

Bedam, Bedang^ Bedaos, Vedam, Vidya, etc., accord- 
ing to the diilerent modes of w riling and pronunciation 
observed by Europeans in India. These are re- 
garded as an immediate revelation from heaven ; and 
as containing the true knowledge of God, of his re- 
ligioDj and of bis worship, disposed into one harmo 
nious composition* Next to the Vedas rank four 
Upavedat, which comprise the knowledge of medicinoi 
music* and other arts ; after these follow six Fedtngas, 
which relate to pronunciation, grammar, prosody* 
religious rites and ceremonies, etc. ; and finally* four 
Upangas, which treat of logic, philosophy* jurispru- 
dence, and history. 

Each Veda consists of two parts ; the Mantras, con- 
sisting of prayers, hymns, and invocations ; and the 
BrahmatMS, comprising precepts which inculcate re- 

' The usual division of these works into prose and verse is not 
olnerved becauM ertn die fint axe written in netie, and the poetical 
form of the latter doea not aeem to give a ralRdent reason for dtviding' 
them. 
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ligious duties ; maxims explaining these precepts ; 
and theological arcfiiments. The complete collection 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to 
one P^eday is called its Sanhita, The Sanhitas with 
their various commentaries are subdivided into Sahcu, 
that isy branches of the Vedas, The theology of the 
Indian scripture, comprehending the argumentative 
portion^ entitled VedmUa, is contamed in tracts called 
UpoiMadi ; ihat is^ the ioered teienee, tiie knowledge 
of God« 

The Vedtu are undoubtedly the most ancient com- 
positions in the whole range of Sanscrit literature. 
Their obscurity, and the obsolete dialect in which 

they are written, are such as to render the reading of 
them difficult even to a Brahman^. Ramachandra 
explains, in his treatise on the grarnmar of Panini 
called Pracriya Cavmiidi, tl ie anomalies of the dialect 
in which the Vedas are composed. fc»ee Q. Craufurd's 
Researches on Ancient and Modern India^ vol. ii, 
p. 171. 

Sir William Jones fixes the date of the Vedas at 
1500 years before the birth of Christ; but colonel 
Kennedy remarks, in his Researches into the Nature 
and Affinity of Ancient and Hindoo Mythology, that 
Sir William Jones was misled in his notions of Lidian 

y When the study of the Iiiiiian scriptures was more general than at 
present, especially among the iirdmanas of Canyaeuhfa, learned priests 
Mfed ^kt Jron tlw number of VHm wKb which Umj wm oonvAiant. 
Siaoe cweiy pfiwt «m bomid to atndj OM Vedm, no title wee derived from 
An fnlfilment of that duty ; Iwt n penon who had studied two Vedas, was 
snmamed Dwivedi ; one, who was conversant with three, Trivedi; and 
one, versed in four, Chaturvedi : as the mythological poems were only 
figuratively called a Veda, no distinction appears to have been derived 
from a knowledge of them, in addition to the four scriptures. The titles 
ebove^mentioned have become the eunuonee of ftmOiea among the BroA- 
wmu of Cm^, end ai* coini|iled, by wlgar |K0iianciBtion, into Dabft 
TImM, and CftaaM. Colebioolce* in Aiialic Resetrchest vol. viiip p. 981. 
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chronology, by taking the religious personages which 
occur in the Hindoo sacred books for real historic 
characters, and by attempting to define the exact age 
at which they are supposed to have lived*. The 
same author observes, that the sacred books of the 
Hindoos affcurd no data from which the period of 
their compositioD may be determised^ even by approx- 
imation ; the writers apparently never havuig intended 
them to be the subject of chronological computation. 
The first historical era is that of Vter^tmidiiifa (fifty* 
six years B. C»)« preceded by a period of three thou- 
sand years, in which the Hindoos pretend to no con- 
tinuous accounts either religious^ traditional^ or histo- 
ricsL** Tins three thousand years is a chasm winch 
cannot be filled up. Various other circumstances, 
however, conspire to prove the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of the Hindoo scriptures ; and particularly an 
unvaried uniformity of conception, and a total absence 
of all foreign modes of thinking and extraneous inter- 
polations. The descriptions which the Vedas contain 
of manners, customs, and faith, are too accurate to be 
spurious ; and, as Mr. Colebrooke says, no system of 
forgery would be equal to the task of fiibricating laige 
works to agree with the very numerous citations per- 
vading thousands of TolumeSt in every branch of 
literature, dispersed among the various nations of 
Hindoos inhabiting India* Colonel Kennedy believes 
the period at which they began to be composed to 
have been at least one thousand one hundred, or 
one thousand two hundred years B. C. ; and Mr. Cole- 
brooke, in pronouncing them to be genuine, adds, ** I 
mean to say that they are the same compositions 
which, under the same title of Veda, have been 

* BcmehM into die Nature and Afinitf of Hurfoo Mfthntagy, 
li«i«.-eol. Vant Kannafy, iMtiom, 1831 , 4to. p. 494. * 
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levered by Hindoos for bundredfii If not thousands of 
years*," 

The original Veda is believed by the Brahnums^ the 
most learned of the Indian philosophers, to have been 

revealed by Brahma ; and to have been preserved by 
tradition, until it was collected and arranged into 
books and chapters by the sage Dwdpdyana, who 
thence obtained the surname of Vyasay or Veda vyasaf 
the compiler of the Vedas. See Colebrooke in the 
Asiat. liesearch. vol. viii, p. 378, etc. 8vo. ed. Hamil- 
ton makes this Vyasa to have lived in the eleventh 
century after Christ. Ritter» the latest writer on this 
sttligect, who certainly has ezanuned with much atten- 
tion all the avthorities on the suljecti and who 
betrays his inclination to place the date of the Vediu 
as low as possible, admits that ihey are certainly the 
most ancient writings in the whole range of Hindoo 
literature ; " as it would not," he observes, " be easy 
to find an Indian work in which they are not men- 
tioned." He supposes they were either collected or 
composed one thousand four hundred, or one thousand 
six hundred years before the Christian era ^ 

But another strong argument for the high antiquity 
of the Vedas, is, that in the greater part of them the 
common fhka is not to be found, but a more ancient 
iambic metre of eight syllables, which may be justly 
regarded as the more simple and ancient, and indeed 

* See ColelmMlw en Ikb Vedet, in At&Uac Reitefclie*, vel. vfii. : tlie 
ai^ eutiioril^ on tiiis iiil))eel» Thk tieeidie ef Colebrodke it noticeil in 
tbe Edinbeigk Review, vol. zii, p. 47 ; it is there said that " from its 

subject it is the mo^t curious, and from the ability, candour, and research 
displayed by its autttor, the most entitled to approbation of any paper that 
has appeared ia the Asiatic Researches." 

* Rilter, Oeschioble der PlnUwophie, torn, i, p. 70, etc. Mach infgnna* 
fioii, M ii meh , end eloie leeieiiiag, will be liraiid is the part ef Rilter** 
waA hen lefened te* which hee beni pvhUshed vnce the woih ef Ade- 
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as the true orisfin of the usual sloica of sixteen syllables* 
bee Asiatic llesearches, vol. xiv, p. 1. 

The very existence of the Vedas was fonnerly 
regarded as a fable; and even Paulinus a S. Bar- 
tholomscoi in his Systema Brahman, p. ^81, derides 
the English .and French for supposing them real com- 
positions. 

It was not only a question whether the VedoM were 
extant ; but whether, if portions were still preserved, 
any person would be found capable of understanding 
their obsolete dialect. It was also doubted, whether, 

supposing a Brahman really possessed these Indian 
scriptures, his religious prejudices would not prevent 
his inipai ting the sacred knowledge to^ any but a 
regenerate Hindoo*. 

These douhts were not removed until colond Poller 
obtained from J y poor a transcript of what purported 
to be a complete collection of the Vedas* This is now 
deposited in the British Museum, bound in eleven 
large folio volumes. Europe, therefore, propably pos- 
sesses a complete collection of these important docu- 
ments in the original language. They still, however, 
remun untranslated ; and, from their vast extent, the 
greater part of Ihem will probably always renuin so'. 
See Asiatic Researches, vol. i, p. 347, and vol* viii, 
p. 497. 

Ample information respecting tiie Vedas in general 

* Colebrooke, in Asiatic Researches, vol. viii, p. 377. 

4 Mr. Wilson, in his inteiestiiig Mmnorid to Coofoettioii, M emdidftlt 
for tin Bodeii inrolbiioifltip, wluch chair ha haa, to dis bonoar of tha vnU 
vanity, been since electod to 6)1, says, " I have much at heart the prialinf 

of the text, with a translation of the Ritual of the Vtdta. I have made some 

profrres** in one of them, the ^^ir Veda, but the execution of this and my 
other projects, will essentially dcpiMid upon my being enabl«i shortly to 
resign all public employment, and to devote the remainiug portion uf ray 
Ufa, as I could be urell contanl to do, to the coltivAlion of SMaeiit 
literatim." 
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will be found in the essay of Colebrooke^ and the 

works of Bitter and colonel Vans Kennedy ahready 

quoted ; as weU as in the following : 

A. H. L. Heeren's Ideen^ fourth edition^ 1894> part 
vol. iii, p. 8 — £87« where will be found an interest* 

ing assemblage of all that is known upon this subjeet. 

See also the ample review of this classical work in the 

Hall. AUg. Lit. Zeit. 18iG, Oct. No. 2^4, 247, 

and 248'. 

Du Pons in the Lettrea ediiiantes, second edition, 
torn, xiv, p. 74. 

HollweU*s Interesting Historical Events relative to 
the Provinces of Bengal, etc. Londtm, 1765, 2 toIs* 

8vo. 

Dow's History of Hindostan, LondoHf 1768, 3 toIs. 
8yo. 

Sonnerat, Voyages aux Indes Orientales, yoL i, 
p. 211. 

BzoW'Vedam, traduit par Ste. Croix, in the Obser- 
vations preliminaires, vol. i, p. 111. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Sanscrits de la BibUoth. 
Imp. par MM. Hamilton et Langles. 

Eichhorn's Geschichte der schonen Literatur, § 248. 

Craufurd'fi Researches on Ancient and Modern 

e The notes of Langles to this e«say, in the French translation of the 
Asiatic Researches, are also referred to by Adelung.. But this work, 
which was only continued to the end of the second volumef is not very 
well spoken of by English critici. 

f Tins intexesting portion, of proAMor Heeien't Ideen bas betm ably 
tramlated ioto Fiench by M. Suckau, with loine orii^nal notes of the 
author, as well as of the translator. The English reader, I hapt, will very 
shortly have an opportunity of consulting it in his own language, as the 
Rev. Alfred Browne of Christ Church is at this moment occupied with a 
translation. It will coutam the improvements of the French traiuilation, 
and original notee 1^ the tnuulator ; aome new ad^tional matter, f araiahed 
by the pnrfieiaor, on the tncient eomroeree of the island of Cej^n ; 
on Palmyra ; and an nnedtted acconat of the progress made in Sanscrit 
liteiatnTe linee the pubiieation of the latt edition of his works. 
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India, Lomiom, 1817, toU. 8v<». toL i, P* 185— ia7| 
941. Taken from CdbbraoWa treatiM abeady me»- 
tioned. 

Bralmia, toii Friedr. Mayer, Leipzig, 1818, 8ro* 
p. 99, etc. 031, 287. 

llora? Biblicit : part the second : being a connected 
aeries of miscellaneous notes on the Koran. Zend- 
Avesta, the Fedas, the Kings, and the Edda, by 
captain Butler, London, 1802, 8vo. Upon this work 
aee Catalogue de la Bibliotbeque de M. Langles, 
p. 81, No. 255. 

Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation of 
of the VedoMf with Renuurka on the Genuine Worka, 
by Fr. EUia, esq* in Asiatic Researchea, voL xir, 
1— ^. 

Pr^cia dea Lima sacr^a dea Gentila de ITnde 
Orientale eC de leim coAtumea, in the GoDecf^ea 

de noticias para e historia e geografia das na^oes 
ultiamarinas, Lisboa, 18,^7, tom. i, p. 1 — 3. See Bui* 
letin univ. 1828, Juillet, Sciences Hist. p. 89, 

Though the Vedas form altogether but one work, 
they arc subdivided, according to the Bagkavaia, into 
/our parts, each of which is again considered as a se> 
parate Veda. These are, 1. Big Veda; 2. Yapur 
Veda; 8« Soma Fedas 4. AtAarMna Veda^. 

1. Rig Feda. 

Rig Veda, from Rig or Eieh, aboanding in prayers 
and texts, and also praises, in sixteen Sankkas, or col- 
lections of hymns or invocations. In the Ezur- Vedam, 
the contents of this \ eda is stated as follows: It 

t Awpeta dtt Feiron e«lb them in Ui Onjmcit'Aot: Rdlc» i^ir, 
•nd Athrlan. In tbe Esur-Ytimmt these names are wiittM Bkk, 2«Mr« 

Chama, and Adorho. It is tnoreorer said that a fifUl Vtdm exists, form^ 
out of the Mmmi aad other Purojwi, tnd bMriag tha aamt of Vmndum. 
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treats of the first cause, of the creation of matter, of 
the foniiation of the world, of angels, of the soul, of 
rewards and punishments, of the bringing forth of all 
• creatures, of their corruption, of sins, etc See Ith*s 
translation of the Emtr^Vedam^ yol, i, p. 75. 

The hymn, Mtrntrat to the sun, translated from the 
Rig Veda, in Colebrooke's Disquisition on the Vetias, 
in Asiat. Research. yoI. i^ii. In this paper the learned 
author gives an analysis of the whole Veda, with vari- 
ous extracLb irum it in English. Some of these will he 
found translated into German in Fr. Bopp's Conjuga- 
tionssystem der Sanskrit-Sprache, p. 273 and 290. 

RigvedaB Specimen, edidit Fred. Rosen, London, 
1830. This work, by the professor of the London Uni- 
Tersity, contains a specimen of the Rig Veda in the ori- 
ginal text, with a translation and notes. It consists of 
several short hymns, chiefly addressed to Agni, the 
god of fire, and may be compared, with some interest, 
withr the Pseudo^Orphic Hymns of Greek poetry ; con- 
sisting, like ihem, of appellations and descriptions of 
the attributes of the different deities ^ 

2. Fajur Feda. 

The Yajur Veda relates chiefly to oblations and sa- 
crifices, as the name implies, which is derived from 
Yaj, to worship or adore. 

This Veda contains instructions respecting religious' 
exercises, the castes, feasts, purifications, expiations, 
pilgrimages, gifts, various sacrifices, the particulars re- * 

See Quarterly Review, vol. xlv, p. 6. Professor Ileereo also, in an 
unedited addition to his work on Ancient India, with which be has fa- 
Tound me. ofatervet, /* Tbe only copy of the Vedee, (as fiur «s ny iofinrmatioD 
ezlends,) the one bnught to England by Poller, hat been lying many 
jean unnoticed in the British Museum. Professor Rosen has now com- 
menced drawing it from obscurity ; and although his specimen is but of 
limited extent, vet it is sufficiently ample to f^ive us an insight into the 
language, the poetry, and, to a certain degree, the contents of the Vedas. 
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quind ia the aniniali offered, the buUdlng of the tmr 
pies, the ttsoal ceremonies at births, marriages, and 
deaths of men of all ranks, etc. See Enamr'Fedttiih 
translated hj Ii\ pait i, ^ 79'. 

IsMuyam, or an Upanuhad from the Ye^ Veda, 
translated m the Works of Sir William Jones, torn, vi, 
p. 4®5. A part of this Veda, Ukad Arangak, together 
with a commentary on the same by Sankara'Acharyay 
was la the possession of Sir William Jones, and is now 
in the hbrary of the Asiatic Society of London. 

Yajur Veda^ translated into German in the fifth 
volume of the Danischen Mi^sioasberichtei HMs^ 
1742, 4to. p. 1^1, sqq. 

Translations of many of the hymns and detached 
portions of this Veda will be found in Mr. Colebrooke's 
papers on the Retigious oeiemonies of the . Hindoos^ 
and of the Brahmans espedaliy^ In Asiat. Resear^* 
voL ▼ and vii. 

The beginning of the prayers of the Sainamedha 
from the Yajur Veda, translated in Colebruoke s Essay 
on the Vedasy in Asiat. Research, vol. viii, p. 431, 8vo. 
edit, and in Fr. Bopp's Conjugat. System der Sanscrit- 
Sprache, p. 280. 

Eighteen Disticha, from the Ycfgur Veda, in Carey's 
Grammar of the Sungscrit Language, p. 903, 904. 

Translation of the IsopanUhad, one of the chapters 
of llie VedOf according to the commentary of 

the celebrated Simkart^-Aeharjfa^ establishing the unity 
and incomprehensibility of the Supreme Being, and 
that his worship alone can lead to eternal beatitude, 
by Rammohun Roy, Calcttfia, 1816, 8vo. See Asiat. 
Journ. 1818, May, p. 465, ^k>bj Journal Asiat. Cah. 
xvi, p. 244. 

Translation of the Kuih-Opunishud {Keth UpcmU'-^ 

* See Ulow, p, 76. 
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ekmb) of the tgoor Ved {Yajwr Veda) aeeordmg to 
tlie gloBS of the celebrated Sankairaekarfa, by Ram- 
mohuD Roy, Cakutta, 1819, 8vo. See Joium. Asiat 

Cah. xvi, p. ^iS. 

Sankaroi Atsharjce pra?fatio ad Jadshurvccdcr Bri- 
hadardnjaktin, cum versione et /Inandce aaiinadver- 
sionibus, in Othm. Frankii Chrestomathia Sanscrita, 
vol. i, p. 149. Sancara, one of tlie nuist celel>rated 
expositors upon the Vedas, Nourished above a thou- 
sand years ago at Sringagiri, in the Camatic. One of 
his moat esteemed works is called Bkeuh^um, an expla- 
nation of the most difficult passages of the Vedas* 
Frank has selected the Upanishadf entitled Urihada^ 
f&myMf forming part of the Yajur Veda. Sancara is 
also the author of many other works, among arhich, one 
of l3ie best known is Upadesa^Sakam, tL metrical epi- 
tome of the doctrines of the Upamshada and Brahma^ 
Sootras. There is an explanation of the same under 
another Rama Tiri'/ta, entitled Pada lojanicd. 

Vshvasyam, or an Upanishad from the Yajur Veda, 
translated by Sir William Jones, in his Works, vol. vi, 
p. 4^8, and by W. Carey in his Simgskrit Grammar, 
p.903^ 

Equus mundi Mundus animans. £z Jadshurveda 
Brihadaranjako, Sanskrit und Lateinisch, in VjoMf 
▼on Odmi. Frank, part i, vol. i, p. 51 . 

A pretended translation of the whole of the Ya^ur 
Veda Appeared in I778» under the following title : 

VEnour Vedam, ou anciens Commentaires du Vedam, 
contenant Texposition des opinions leligieuses et phUo- 
sophiques des Indtens. Traduit du Samscretan par 
' un Brahme (a Pondicherry). Revu et public (par le 
Baron de Sainte-Croix), avec des observations prelnni- 
naires^des notes et des eclaircissemens, Yverdun, 1778, 

^ See belowt under £jitracU from the Vedas; p« 79. 
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2 vols. 1 2mo, Reprinted verbadm in the £ncyclop^die 
• M^thodique Philosophique, ancteime et moderne, par 
Naigeon, Paris, p. 790—871. In Gennan, 

Exaur-Vedam oder der alte Commentar iiber den Ve* 
dam. Von einem Bramen aua dem Samskretaniach^n 
ins Fnuizosisclie und ana diesem ins Deustche iiber- 
setzt. Mit einer Einleitung und Anmerkungen, nebst 
einem ungedruckten Fragmente des liagavadam, von 
J. Ith, 1779, 2 Bde. 8vo. 

I pon the appearance of this work its authenticity was 
much disputed, particularly by Sonnerat, in his Travels 
to the East Indies, p. ISO, etc., and by others. It is 
said in the preface, that the work was originally among 
the papers of M. Barthelmy ; that a copy was brought 
from India and presented to Voltaire, who sent it, in 
1761, to the Royal Library of France. The forgery^ 
thus manufactured at the instigation of the Jesuits, (it 
is said by &tber Roberto de Nobili, in the seventeenth 
century,) has been lately exposed in the following 
paper: Account of a Discovery of a Modern Imitation 
. of the Vedasj with remarks on the genuine works, by 
F. Ellis, ill the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, vol. iii, p. 1 — 59: see also Asiat. Researches, 
vol. xiv, p. 1 ; SchlegeVs Ind. Bibliothek, ii, 1, p. 50, 
etc.; and Asiat. Journal, Feb. 1818, p. 188'. 

Extracts from the Ezur-Vedam are found in Mignot 
Bur les Anciens Philosophes de Tlnde ; in the Me- ' 
moires de VAcad6mie des Inscript. torn, xxxi, p. 8 ; 
and in Anquetil du Perron's Zend-Avesta, torn, i, in 
the Discours pr61imin. p. 83. 

1 This interesting paper of Mr. Ellis's displays a profound knowledge of 
StDserit Uteratura. It coDtaini u etabortt* atialyiit of the gcwuM V§A«m ; 
and compaiet them wtlh th« feiforim. of which U appeais oopka wor« 
found of tho other thiM* in Saoserit, wrilton in the Romao character, and 

in French, among the mnnuscripts of the catholic miationBiy at Foodt- 
chorry *, where the one in question was discovered. 
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3. The Soma Vtia, 

The Soma Veda, from Soman, a prayer arranged for 
singing, consists of more than a thousand Sanhittu'^, 
Colebrooke says, a peculiar degfee of holiness seems 
to be attached to it, according to Indian notions, if re- 
liance maybe placed on the inference suggested by 
the etymology of its name, which indicates, according 
to the derivation usually assigned to it", the efficacy 
of this part of the J eda in rcinoving sin. The prayers 
belonging to it arc composed in metre, aiul iiiterKlod to 
be chanted; and their supposed name is apparently 
ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

This Veda is divided into several parts : a principal 
division is entitled Archiea, another portion is called 
Aranyaganaf both these are arranged for chanting* 
Another principal division is Brdhmana Soma. It 
comprises all religious and moral duties, hymns in 
praise of the Supreme Being, and to the honour of sub- 
ordinate spirits; commandments to be observed by 
aD the castes, and others relating to separate ones, etc. 

Ujjanis/iadf Commentar iiber den Sama I eda^ in 
Sanskrit mit Bengali-Schrift ^ecUuckt und herausgej^e- 
hen, von Rammoliiin Roy» Calcutta^ 1818, 8vo. bee 
Revue Kncyclop. torn, vii, annee 1 SJs^O, p. 3^6. 

Translation of the Cena (Kena) Upanishadf one of 
the chapters of the Sama Veda,* according to the gloss 
of the celebrated Sandcaraeharya, establishing the unity, 
and the sole omnipotence of the Supreme Being, and 
that he alone is the object of worship, by Rammohun 
Roy, Calcutta, \S16, 8vo; and again, 1817; Asiat 

^ Aiiat, BMMnliM, voL viii, p. 468, 8vo. «iit. Bern, «s in mtiiy plMWi ' 
I have translated all dmt iB laid by Adelang, moA made omwdanble addi- 

tiont from Colebrooke, etc. 

" From the root Shn, ronvertible into so and sd, and sip;nifying to destroy, 
I'he derivative is expounded as denoting something which destroys sin. 
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Jowm, ISIS, Aug. p, 141 — 145; see Jourau Asiat Cah. 
zvi, p. £45. 

A Hymn ham tlie Smm Vedat tnuiiriatod in Cole- 
brooke on the Vedof, and in Fr. Bopp*« Coiyitgat.-Syt- 
tem der Sanskrit-Sptiche, p. 

4. Aiha/rtama Veda, 

Atharm, or Atharvan Veda, in four SanhitaSf con- 
tains subjects of mystic theology and t:tph\ sics. Se- 
veral scholars, learned in Indian literature, have sup- 
posed this fourth Veda, from its more modem dialect^ 
to be of less authority than the others^ and will only 
acknowledge the firat three as- genuine. Passages of 
the Indian scriptuie itself says Coldirookey seem 
to support die in&renoe; for the fimrth V^da is not 
mentioned in tbe passage, dted by me in a fonner 
essay (on Religious Ceremonies, Aaiat. Besearefaes, toL 
vii, 251), from the white Yajush; nor in tbe following 
text quutiid iroru tlie liuliaJi scripture, by the commen- 
tator of the Rich. ** The liig Veda originated from fire ; 
the Yajur Veda, from air; and the Soma Veda from 
the sun." Hence some hold the Atharvtana £or no more 
than a supplement to the others 

Translation of the Moonduk-{Mandhaka) OpinUkud 
of the Uthurvc^Vedf according to the gloss of the oele* 
brated SkMMkar<a'C3wrffti9 by Rammohun Roy, CkUcnttUf 
1S19, Bwoi see Joufo. Asiat. Cab* xvi« p. S40, 

Verses from tbe Atiar Veda, translated by Cole- 
brooke, in his Treatise on the Vedas, Asiat. Reseaneh. 
vol, viii, p. 3.59 — 476 ; and by Fr. Bopp, in hU Coujug.- 
System der San&krit-Sprache, p. iilO. 

* The popular dictionary /I merasina notices only three Vedast and inen> 
tioBS the Mharmna without calling it one. From these circumstanoes, and 
the Kcetved notions of the Hindoos themselves, it appears that the Ri^a, 
Y^w, and Sumo, are the three principal portiom of ^Hie KMhw; thetihe 
iikemms iscQiiiiiMmly ttdnittad as a finirtli ; and that loinempplMneataiy 
matter and peenis ara feekonad o a fifth. 
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5. Extracts from the Fedas, 

Sirr-i-Akbar; the greatest secret, being the eaience 
of four Veda of Hindoo aeripturesy compiled by prince 
Dm Shekohy manuscriptf in Howell and Stewart^e 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, fx IS28. 

Extracts from the Veda», in the works of Sir WHfiam 
Jones, torn, vi, p. 313 — 4^, and 427; and in Asiat. 
Researches, vol. i, p. oG, etc. 

These are Imitations rather than translations; and 
consist of hymns in verse, preceded by a summary of 
their contents in prose. Resides these, there are ver- 
sions of various passages from the Vedas in prose, and 
fragments which appear to be materials towards a dis- 
sertation on the primitive religion of the Hindooa. I 
cannot resist giving the fc4k>wiiig extracts : 

THE GAYATRI^ OR HOLIEST VEB.SE OF THE VEDAS. 

Let US adore the supremacy of that divine sun, 
(opposed to Ae visible luminary,) the godhead who illu- 
minates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed, 

to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
our understandings aright in our progress towards his 
holy seat." 

** What the sun and light are to this visible worlds 
that are the suprcuie good and truth to the intellectual 
and invisible universe ; and, as our corporeal eyes.have 
a distinct perception of objects enlightened by the sun, 
thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, by meditat- 
ing on the light of truth, which emanates from the 
BBiNG OF BBiNos : that is the light by which alone our 
minds can be directed in the path to beatitude.*' 

There is one beautifrd hymn, beginning, May that 
soul of mine, which mounts aloft in my waking hours 
as an ethereal spark, and which even in my slumber 
has a like ascent, soaring to a great distance, as an 
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emanation from the light of lights, be united by devout 
meditation with the spirit supremely blest, and su- 
premely intelligent !" 

It ends: ** There is one livinti; and true Guil, ever- 
lasting, without body, parts, or passion ; of infinite 
power^ wisdom, and goodness; the maker and pre- 
aerrer of all things, both visible,'* etc. Sir William 
Jones's Works, vol. vi, p. 4^1, etc. 

W. Jones, AbhandL iiber die Geschichte, Alterthii- 
mer u. s. w. Asiens, Efgaf 179jh-*1797, 4 Bde. Svo ; 
Tol. \, p. ^5; Tol. iv, p. 14— 

6. Vedaniag, 

The word yedanta^ signifies view, or object of the 
Vedas. Under this name there is an ancient work in 
Sanscrit, by Vt/asa or Jaimini, said to have been com- 
posed above 2000 years ago, and to contain an abstract 
and a quintessence of all the Vedas brought together. 
This work is also known in India, under the title of 
Pwrta jUtmofwa, that is, the first, most ancient enquiry, 
in opposition to the UUera Mkmnua, The latter Aft- 
MMmta, which is called Brakma Mmuaua, is a philoso- 
phical-religious system. 

The great authority for its doctrine is the collection 
of Sootras or Aphoriisms, bearing the title of Bramha- 
Sootra. 

The scholiasts, who have commented upon the 
Brahma-Sootr(is, are, Baudhayanaf called the sacred 
(MishiJ; Upavarsha, the venerable (Bhagavai), and 
others. The most celebrated is, Sankara Acharya^ 
(see above page 74) placed by Colebrooke at the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. His commentary bears 
Ihe title of S*Mraca^ Mimansa Bhashaya, This has 
had many expounders, among whom we may mention 

P 6 'drira signities inc^porated. 
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V*aeke9pitii as one of the moit esteemed. His tfeatiae 
is entitled BkamaU, or S*Mraea Bhashya VMAga* 
This conunenlafy is again illustrated by AMhmtmda^ 
sumaaied Vyimit9rammf in his VidAiOu CeUpaiaru, 
Many other comnnenters are mentioned by Colebrooke 
in his Essay on the Philoaophy of the Hindoos, in the 
Transact, of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii, p. 7, 8. 

These rehgious dogmas are ascribed to Badaraijonn, 
the same with Vt/asa, Vuda Vyasci, Dwaipayana and 
Crishna Dwaipayana'^. The iiootras oi 3adarayana 
are divided into four books, Adhifo/^ and each of 
these into four chapters, Pada, 

The principal works upon the VedatUm are Vid&nta 
ParibhAshd, by Dharma R^a Dlkshitaj A oommentary 
upon the pame by the author*s son, Rama Crish'na 
Dikshita, under the title: Vidanta Sie^h&manL 

VSdania V6ra^ a very familiar exposition of the Ve^ - 
daniOf by Sadananda. 

Preface, by a Brahmin, Lo a translation of an abridge- 
ment of the Vedant, in Asiat. Journ. 1818, Nov. p. 
468— '174; and 1827, Oct. p. 464^66. 

The Bengalee translation of the Vedant, or resolu- 
tion of all the Vedi, the most celebrated and reserved 
work of Brahminical theology, establishing the unity 
of the Supreme Being, and that he is the only object of 
worship, together with a preface by the translator 
(Rammobun Roy), CaUmiia, 1815, 8vo; 1816, Mo. 
1817, 4to. A German translation was published in 
Bran's MisseUen, 1814, under the title Remmohon Roy 
Aufldsung des Wedani oder aller Weds, des beriihm- 
testen untl verehrtesten Werks braminischer Grottes- 
gelehrtheit u. s. w. Audi besontiers liaraus abgedruckt, 
Jena, 1818, bvoj and Journ. Asiat. Cah, xvi, p. 2iii — 

« In mn earlier state, ae Brahmea, he was called Apantara Tanuii, 

M 
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Under the title of An Enquiry into the Spiritual Or- 
.gmisation or Soul of the World, there was pub- 
lished at Calcutta f 1818, 8vo« in Sanscrit, the Vedania 
Jdhmmsa according to Vyaut and Saniara Aearya, hf 
Lallttlala Sarma Kavi. 

Vedimda SAraf ot Essence of the Veda, Sanscrit^ 
Qdeutta, 1818» 4to. 

Vedanta Sara: Elements of Theology, according to 
the Vtdas, by Saddnanda Parh rajakhcharyya\ with 
a commentary by Ramakrishna 1 1'rtha, Calcutta Edu- 
cation Press, 1829, From Parbury, Ailenj and Co*8 
Catalo^^uc. 

Extract from the Brahma Mhnansa, by H. Th. 
Colebrooke, esq. in Transact* of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. ii» p. 1—39. 

7* Upanishads, 

The literaiy history of India enumerates lifty-two 
Upanitkadgf or extracts of such portions of the Vedas, 
as relate to argumentative theology. Among these 
numerous Upamsfmds those most frequently quoted, 
are, Ch*hdnd6gt/a, Caas/idaci, Vrilmd-Arati yaca Alta- 
rSyacOy TaitttrTyaca, Cafhacay Catliavalliy MunWaca, 
Prasud S'witdswaiara, I'sa I dsya, and Kena. 

The four Upanis/iadji, Kai/ta, Isa, Kaena, and Mun- 
daka, edited by Rammohun Roy, and printed at Cal- 
cutta in the Bengalee character, with an English trans- 
lation, have already been noticed under the Vedas, 

VjpamsAadt in Bengalee character, Madras, 1818, 
8vo. 

Copious extracts from this portion of the Vedas may 
•be found in Anquetil du Perron's Ujpnek^luUs but tliese 
-were made from the Persian, and cannot be altogether 

relied on. The Upnek'hat, the Persian term for 
Upanishad, consists of fifty sections, subdivided into 
eighty-three Brahmes, or instructions, which explain. 
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iinder tibe foim of dialogues and luunatioiii, particular 
points of theology. 

Oi^nei*kai, i. e. secretum tegendum, opus ipsa in 
Ludia rarlssimutn, eontinens antiquam et aFcanam s. 

theologicam ct philosophicam doctrinam e quatuor 
sacris Indorurn libris, Mak Beid, Ujedir Beid, Sam 
Beid, Athrban Beid excerpt am ; ad verbum e Persico 
idiomate, Samscreticis vocabulii* iiiiermixto, in Latinum 
conversiim. Dissertationibus et annotationibus diffi- 
ciliora explanantibus illustratum ; studio et opera 
AnquetU du Perron, Indicopleustas, K. Inscript. et 
hnman. liter. Academiae olim Pensionar. et Director. 
Argentorati et Paruiuan. ix, 1801—1802, 4to. 2 vols. 
Translated into Gennan under this title, Versuch einer 
neuen DarsteOung der uralten indischen All-Elns- 
Lehre ; oder der heriihmten Samndung r«v Oupnekhth 
rSv erstes StiidL: Oupnekhai Tsekehandauk genannt* 
Nach dem latdnischen der persischen Uehersetsung 
wortlich getreuen Teste dee Hm. Anquetil du Perron 
fiey ins Deutsche iibersetzt und mit Amnerkungen 
versehen von Th. A. Rixner, Nurnberg, 1808, 8vo'. 
The original Indian text of this body of Indian 

' In the Traasactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, London, 1819, 
p. 307, the following judgment is pronounced upon Anquetil du Perron : 
'* Anquetil** gnat iDtrit wu that of an enterprising travdier : aa an 
oriental icholar hia lank ia teiy km. The nalioii which poeaeiaea ISlmtra 
de Sacy may easily resign Anquetil du Fenoa." See alio Ft. ScUegd'a 
Gesch. d. Liter, vol. i, p. 180. A milder sentence i* paaicd llpOD htm ly 
Lanjuinais, in the Mag. Encyclop. an 8, torn. iii. 

There is a notice of this work also in the Edinburgh ileview, voL i, 
p. 413. The critic tfaeiem deea ML joatico to U. Anqiietil'a know- 
ledge of the Peniaa, bat queatieiia hia knowledge ef the Sanaerit, or rather 
anaonncea Mb total ignorance of that language. lUtler also remarks, that 
it contains so many mistakes and false interpretations, as to be quite useless 
in a work of investigation. See Gcsrhichte der Philosoph. vol. i, p. 75 ; 
and Rhode uber Relig. Bilduag, MytUol. and Philos. der Hindus, vol. i, 
p. 99, f. 
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t}iedagy, ww tntubted iato Pfirtian by Md k an t m d 
Darah Sheiuk, the brollier oiAwengMehf wmd Iheteby 
first made known to the profane. A specimen of this 
Is given In Anquetildu Peizon, Reeherehes blatoriquea 
et geographiques snr Tlnde, tmn. ii, and in German 
ill the Sammlung asiatischer Originalschriften, Bd. i, 
p. 21 1j — 315. Another fragment of it is ibuud in 
White's Institutes of Tamerlane, Oxford, 4to. 
translated from two Persian manuscripts in the pos- 
session of Sir Broughton Rouse, formerly governor of 
Bengal, and another in the pre^e to Halhed's Code 
of Gentoo Law, London^ 1781. 

An extract from the Upnek^htU is given by Lan- 
juinais^ in the Mag. Encyclop. an ix, torn, iii, v, vi, 
•under the title of Analyse de VOnpmek*ktU, par M. le 
•Comte Laijuinais, which is repdnted in tiie Jooin* 
Asiat. Cah. x» p. £13-^j286, tqL xi, p. zli, 
94^, vol. xiii^ 16» and yol. xiv, 71 % and again, sepa- 
Tately, La ReUgion des Indoux, selon les Vidah^ on 
Analyse de FOtgrnek^hai, ])ubli6e par M.' Anquetil du 
Perron en 18Q^, par M. le Comte Lanjuinais, Paris, 
lS2il Svo. 

A word in favour of the authenticity and value 
of the Ujmekhata, by Niklas Miiller, in his Appen- 
dices to his treatise on the Glauben, Wissen und 
Kunst der alten Hindus, Bd. i. 

Considerations upon the Upnek^hat, and the forma- 
tion and character of this theological treatise of the 
Hindoos, by Friedr. Mayer, in bis Brahma, oder die 
Religion der Jndier als Brahmalsmus, Leipmg» 1806, 
8vo. p. 7'*— 15* See again, J. G. Rhode iiber relig. 
Bildung, Mythologie und Philosophie der Hindus, 
Leipzig, 1827, 2 B. Svo. 

In this place also we may introduce the three follow- 
ing works, by Ilaniniohun Roy. 
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A Defence of Hindoo Theism^ in reply to the attack 
of an advocate for idolatry at Madras, CaleuUa, 1817, 
Bwo, in Bengali. 

A Second Defence of the Monotheittical System of 

the Veck, in reply to an apology for the present state 
of Hindoo worship, Calcutta, 1817, Svo. in Bengali. 

An Apology for the Pursuit of Final Beatitude, 
inde|iendently of Brahmanical Observances, CtUcuUat 
im)^ 6to. in Bengali. 

8. Upavedas. 

The Upavedas, from Vpa, joined to, appended to, 
are a kind of siipplmnentary Fedas, said to be imme- 
diately deduced from ihe Fedas* There are four of 
them* The first comprises the theory of disorders and 
medicines, with the practical method of curing diseases. 
The second on music, in the more extensive sense of 
the word : it is chiefly useful in raising the mind by 
devotion to the felicity of the divine nature. The 
third treats on the fabrication and use of arms and 
implements of war. The fourth explains sixty-four 
mechanical arts and handicrafts, for the improvement 
of such as exercise them. Of their more minute con- 
tents, however, wc have as yet no accurate informa- 
tion; indeed it is believed that they are lost. Sir 
W. Jones's Works, torn, i, p. 358. 

Upon music, as. forming a part of the religion of the 
Hindoos, there is a treatise fay Sir William Jones, 
On the Musical Modes of the Hindoos, in Asifttie 
Researches, torn, iii, p. 55, and in his Works, vol. i, 
p. 413, From this a German translation has been 
made, under the title of Ueber die Musik der Inder, 
von F. II. V. Dalberg, Erfurt, iS02, 8vo., with a col- 
lection of popular Indian ballads. 
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9. Vedangas, 

AngoB, member, or Vedangatt members of the 
Vedoit supplements to the body of the V^das, six 
in number, teacb the art of pronunciation, grammar, 
prosody, the explanation of obscure and unusual ex- 
pressions of the VedaSf astronomy, and the rites and 
jceremonies to be observed in religion. To these 
belong the prosody of Pingala, the grammar of Panini, 
the treatise upon astronomy called iSurya, Lildwati^ 
by Bhdnard Clidryya^ etc. 

10 Upangas* 

The UpangaSf four in number, contain the Hindoo 
learning upon logic, moral philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and history. 

FURANAS. 

Purana^ Puranam, Puranon, history of life, poetical 
representations of Indian mythology, and fabulous 
history. The Puranas hold an eminent rank in the re- 
ligion and hterature of the Hindoos. Possessing, like 
the VecUis, the credit of a divine origin, and scarcely 
inferior to them in sanctity, they exercise a more 
extensive and practical influence upon Hindoo society. 
They regulate their ritual, direct their faith, and 
supply in popular legendary tales materiab for their 
credulity. To European scholars they reconunend 
themselyes on other accounts ; as they have been con- 
sidered to contain not only the picturesque and mytfao* 
logical part of Indian superstition, but as the treasury 
of eztensiTO and valuable historical remains, whose data 
reach back at least nearly to the deluge. The Punmas 
include ancient traditions respecting the gods, religious 
doctrines and rites, the creation^ the ages of tiie world. 
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coflmogr«phy% and the genealogy and history of the 
ancient ixag^, as wdl as the deeds of their suc- 
cessors ^ jS^fany of these Psmaot or traditions treat 
only of some part of these suhjects, while others take 
in the whole circle. Most of them relate a portion of 
the history of the gods, which they narrate very cir- 
cumstantially. 

The Puranas are considered nearly as ancient as 
the Vedas, They are divided into two classes, con- 
taining eighteen each. The Puranas of the first and 
higher class set tbrth in detail the attributes and 
powers of Krishna Dwaipayana. The Puranas be- 
longing to this dass are said to contain four hundred 
thousand shkasy or one million six hundred thousand 
lines. Ten of them comprise the love and history of 
Skhiat four of FMnu, and two of Brahma, Two 
otiiersy named Agm^ sing the praises of the sun and 
of fire* The eighteenth is the BhagawUa, or Life of 
Grishna, which crowns the whole series ^ 

The actual operation of these works upon the miftds 
of a vast portion of mankind, and the reputation they 
bear for high antiquity and liistorical wortli, entitle 
them to a full and candid investigation. A plan iias 
accoidin^ly been adopted for submitting the whole of 
them to analysis^ the result of which, as regards one of 

• Ths Mction of tlM FtemiMi nbUiDg to gtognphy it cill«d Bhu^Chtmd; 

or Bhiivana-Cosa. 

* Five of the most important of these are called the Pantschalakchanu. 

*• Every Furana treats of five subjects : the creation of the universe, its 
progms. and the renoTation <tf woflds ; the genealogy of gods nd licroat } 
chzonology, according to a fclralooa qwtem ; and heioie hiatoiy,eoiitaminf 
tlw achioranilltt of demigods and heroes. Since each Purana con* 
taint a eoamogMipj with nythological and heroic history, the works which 
bear that title may not unaptly he compared to the Grecian theogonies. 
See Colebrooke's Essay on the Sanscrit, etc. ia Asiatic Heseaiches, vol. 
vii, p. 202 } and Sir William Jones's Worlis, vol. i, p. 360 ; or Asiatic 
Bweaicbet, vol. I, p. 361. 
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them, was conmnuiicatod to the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta by its secretary, the present Boden profeisor. 
The Fitknu Purtma, it appears from this account* ia a 
work of sectarial ehaTaoter, ineulcatlDg the preferen*- 
tial adoration of VUkm, The legendary portion> 
although considerable, is less extravagant than in most 
of the Pmwmsf and the genealogical and historical 
sections, contain much curious and valuable matter. ' 
Professor \\ ilsoii does not consider tliis Parana to be 
older than the middle of the tenth century, though 
avowedly compiled from older materials. The liistori- 
cal portion is referred to ancient and appareutly tra- 
ditionary memorials. Upon the whole, it is considered 
as perhaps the most rational and valuable of the class 
of works to which it belongs *• 

The names of single Puranas are given in detail by 
Sir William Jones (Works, voL i, p. 360; or, Asiatic 
Researches, voL i, p. 35^, 8vo. edition); by Sainte 
Croix, in his translation of Exur'Vedam'; and HamiL 
ton and Langl^s, in the Catalogue of manuscripts. 
Their statements, however, difier. 

Catalogue of ten Ptarmia$, presented to the London 
Asiatic Society, by colonel Tod. See Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i, p. 

For a general account of the Puranas the reader 
may consult Asiatic Researches, vol. viii, p, 480, (Hall. 
Lit. Zeit, 1816, Oct. No. 247), and Craufurd's Re- 
searches on India, vol. i, p. 187. 

For a long time only four complete Puranas were 
accessible to Europeans, through a Tamulic translation 
from the Sanscrit: namely iSaywon^ Kandon, Kurnumt 
and Bagewadon, To these have been added, in some* 
thing less than sixteen years, the Methabbkrata and 
Ramayanai which, with the Bh&gm>atai are among 

* Aiiatie Journal. April, 1825. p. 4(8. 
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llie moBt cdebrftted; and are now well known to 
Europeans by tannsladoDS of long extracte and com* 
plete episodea. 

1. BhagawUa* 

Bagavadon, or Bliagavata, takes its name from 
Bhagavaty the ruler, one of the appellations of Krishna. 
The poem consists of twelve ^kandhas, or hooks, 
and contains the history of Vishnu, as Krishtiaf who 
bore that surname. They are attributed to Krishna 
Jhoaipdi/ana, under the appellation of Veda-vydsat or 
merely Vydsoy the compiler, who is said to have lived 
in the ninth century. Colebrooko,' howevor, from 
its slyle, considers it of later date, and ascribes it to 
Vopadeva. 

A copy of the Bhagamia in Devanagari, of 15^8, as 
well as two others in Bengalee, are in the Royal 
Library at Paris. See Hamilton and Langles Cata- 
logue des mss. Sanscrits, p. 9, and Notice sur un manu- 
scrit du Bhagavata-Pourana, envoy e par M. Duvan- 
cel 4 la Societe Asiatique, par M. Burnouf, iilg, in the 
Journal Asiatique, -torn, yu, Juillet> 1825, p. 46« et 
Octohre, p. 193. 

Reflexions sur Bag4wadam par Deguignes, in the 
Memoires de TAcadtoie des Inscriptions torn, xxxviii, 
p. 312; — see likewise the Monthly Remw, 1788, 
Tol. Ixxix, p. 591—600, and Fr. Schlegers Geflchichte 
der Literatur, vol. i, p. 180. 

Specimens of the Bhafravat-Put ana will be found in 
Asiatic Researches, ia tiie Voyages de Sonnerat, and 
the hrst thirteen strophes ia Paul. a. S. Bartholomaeo. 
JSidharubam, p. 171. 

Bagavadamf ou Doctrine Divine, Ouvrage indien 
Canonique, sur I'^tre Supreme, les dieux, les geans, les 
hommes, les diverses parties de Tunivers, etc. (Traduit 
du Sanscrit en Tamoul, et du Tamoul en Fran^aisypar 
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un Malabar chr6tien» nonime Maridas Poiillej en 1769}* 
PttbM par M..Foiicher d'Obsonville, Paris, 1788, 8vo. 
According to Hamilton lliift is only an extract^ which 
the beginning alone is tolerably faithfuL It is trans- 
lated into German in the Samtnlung asiatiscber 
Originalschriften, Zurich, 1791, B. i, p. 1 — 216. 

«. Dudi^fue of Narada vnth Brahma, 

Uebersetzu njT eines ungedruckten Fragments des 
Bagavadam (Dialogue of Narada with Brahma), by 
J. Ith, in his translation of the Ezour-Vedam firomSte* 
Croix» Bems 1779, 2 Bde. 8to. voL ii, p. 

Marriage of Rukmini, 

Manage de Rukminif tir6 du Bhaghavata, in 

bulges de Litterature Sanscrite par A. Langlois, p. 85 
—119. Rukmini y the golden, was the daughter of king 
Bhishmala, in her shape Lalshmi descended to the 
earth, when her husband ViahnUf as Krishna j dwelt 
among mankind. This episode recites the espousals 
of these deities upon the earth. 

MahA BMraia, or, as Ward writes it, MuhabhanUu, 
that is, the great Bkdraia, is a gigantic Epic poem 
in eighteen cantos, and of more lhan one hundred 
thousand fhkas, generally of two lines each. It is 

ascribed to the Brahman Krishna Dwaipayana Vyasa, 
and said to be; about four thousand years old^. 

f BetmMD tlw r«das and Ptiraiuu, in point of antiquity, or, at least, 
older than parts of tbe lattw. rank the tivo great poeow, the Bomiy- 
ana and "Mahd. Bharata, the Iliad and Odyney of Sanscrit poetry. Quar- 
terly Review, vol. xlv, p. 6. 
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Whether this be the case or not, it appears certain, 
from the various translations of separate parts of it 
which have heen made, that it is a composition not 

more remarkable tor the iiifoimation it affords respect- 
ing ancient manners, and habits of feeling, than for 
the grandeur of conception, and spirit of poetry, which, 
notwithstanding much that is offensive to our ideas of 
good taste, are everywhere manifest 

Its principal subject is a history of the misfortunes 
of a race of kings, descended from the great Bhdraia, 
who was banished the city of Hastinapura, and wan- 
dered about for a long time in misery; but at length, 
by the assistance of Krishna, became yictorious, and 
again happy. 

A number of beautiful episodes are interwoven; and 
what the pandits say of the Sanscrit language, in 
which it is preserved, may be said of the Mahci 

Bliurata, " It is a deep and noble forest, abounding in 
delicious fruits and fragrant flowers, shaded and 
watered by perennial springs *. 

The contents of this poem are given in detail in the 
Catalogue des mss. Sanscrits, by Hamilton and Lang- 
les, p. 62—64, and in WiH Ward's View of the 
History, etc. of the Hindoos, second edition, vol. i, 
p. 54^557. 

Anquetil da Perron Recherches historiques et geo- 

graphiques sur I'lnde* BerUn, 1787, 4to. torn, ii, 

p. 297, 553. 

Poller Mythologie des Indiens, vol. i, p. 895, 
Heeren's Researches on the Indians, last edition, 

in the original German, or in the French and English 

translation ^. 

* See Asiatic Joaraal , 1 8 1 7 , p. 425. • Ibid. 

^ The othtf great qpie too of the MahaUiamtA is coming gradually to 
fight In addtttoo to the epiiode of Nalue, which had already appeared; 
praSesKu- Bopp of Bertia has added to onr list the einaode of the DdngCt 
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. Craulurd's Researches on India, vol, i, p. 187. . 

Asiatic Journal, 1817, May, p. 4^5, 

.ThiB poem is held in high esteem throughout India* 
and translated into many of the oriental hmguages. It 
was rendered into Persian at the oomniand of Acbar 
the'Gr^aty and £rom:this Tersion iSm contents are giTen 
In English in the Ayeen-dkAeri, vol. ii, p. 100. 

Aper9U d*un Memoire sur la traduction Persane du. 
Mahabharata, faite par ordre de Tempereur Djeial^ 
eddin Mohammed Ah bar y par M. Schulz, in the Journal 
Asiatic, 1825, Aout, p. 110—117; Sept. 129—138. 
This translation is by Abou'lfazl, Visir to Acbar, and 
exists in manuscript in the Bibliotheque du Koi. In 
the notice of Sanscrit manuscripts it is quoted under the 
tide oiKUab Mtthabtrat^ i. e. liber ingenlium prodioranu 

An extraordinary heautiful Sanscrit manuscript of 
Hie MakabharatOf in twehe YtHwaiMf is descnhed in 
tbe Supplement to Htnrell and Ste(Wart*s Orientid Ca- 
takigiie^ fi>r im, p. % 

The History of FerUkta, transkted by Dow, eoo^ 
tains an extract from the Mahabharat. 

Mahabharat (in Sungskrit), CalcuiUi, 1801—1806, 
4 vols* in 12mo. . 

a. Introduction and Separate Booke, 

Mahabkdrati exordium cimi verdionei in Othm, 
Frankii Chrestomathia Sanscrita, voL i^ p« 3. 

The first hook of the Mahabkarai^ translated into 
the Bengalee, Caleufia, 181^, H vols. 4to; ulso 4 yob. 
in 8to. • 

A literal translation of the first section of the first 
book, by Mr. Charles Wilkins, will be found in Llie 

the mythic hiBtorias of the Savitri* the Rape of Dniiptdi, and Arjum't 
Jottni«j to lodra'f Heaven. Fiofaseor Heeien, ra a manuscript addiUon 
laceivod from him for the English translate of hit Auadc Mations nofr 
in the press. 
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Annals of Oriental Literature, London, 18iS0, vol. i. p. 
65—86; ToL li, p. ^78—^; voL iii, p. 450--46i; 
and a notice of it by Bopp, in tilie Gotting* geL Am, . 
}82h St 54, 55. 

The first four books of the Mahabkarat, translated 
Into Bengake, and printed at Seram^poorj 1801, 4 vols. 
Iteo. 

The seventh book of the Mahabarat , translated into 
Persian, manuscript, in Howell and Stewart's Catalogue 
of Oriental Literature, Lotuion, 1828. 

j5. Episodes and Extracts, 

The episodes of the MaAabkarat, are called Upak- 
h7/dndn'i, and the fi?e most estemned of them are named 
in India, the five precious stones. 

aa. Shagaoat-Gita» 

The Bhagapai--GUa, or, according to Ward, the 

SkuguvU'Dschita, that is, the divine song, gives, in the 
form of a discourbe between the gud Krishna and hi» 
pupil Arjuna, v^hich they bold in the mid«t of an unde- 
cided battle, a full and most curious exposition of the 
half-mythological, half-philosophical pantlieibin ol" the 
firahmans, and a general view of the whole mystic 
theology of the Hindoos. A. W. Schlegel calls this 
episode the most beautiful, and perhaps the only truly 
philosophical poem, that the whole range of literature 
known to us has produced *• Mr* Milman observes, 
that it reads like a noUe fragment of Empedocles or 
Xucretius, introduced into the midst of an Homeric 
epic**. In point of poetical conception, there is some- 

« Indiflchen BitiL ii, 2, p. 219. 

' Sm a capital article in the Qmunerly Bevkfw, vol. xlr« p. 1, aieribed 
4)0 tiiia gendeoiaii, to wltich I am indebted for nearfy the whole of the above. 
See also, Catalogue dee nM»t Sanecrits, p. 19 ; and Recherehes Auatiquee» 
tern, i, p. 287. 
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thing singularly striking and magnificent, in the intro- 
duction of this solemn discussion on the nature of the 
godhead and the destiny of man, in the midst of the 
furv and tumult of the civil war in which it occurs. 
This episode is said to be an interpolation of later date 
than the giant epic, of which it forma a part ; and if so, 
it is allied with great address to the main subject of 
the poem. '* On the whole, the Bhagavai^Gifa is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious and the most character- 
istic works wc have received from the East. As a re- 
cord of religious and philosophical opinion it is in- 
valuahle ; and if tlie progress of Sanscrit criticism 
should hereafter be able to fix, with any certamty, the 
date of this episode, it would throw light on the whole 
history of Indian civilisation'." 

An analysis of this poem is given in an interesting 
article in the Monthly Review, 1787, vol. Ixxvi, p. 196 
and S05 ; by Lenglois, in his Moniimens Litt^raires de 
llnde; and another, with metrical specimens, in tlie 
article in the Quarterly Review just referred to. 

In the library of the Asiatic Society of London, there 
is a Sanscrit ms. embellished witli miniatures, under 
the lillf of Tlie tlkaghavad-Gita and Devi MnJiabnya* 

11 H B/iugavat-Giia was printed in Sanscrit, Co^ 
cuUa, 1815, 8vo; and 1818, 8vo. 

The Bhagvat'Geeta^ or Dialogues of Kreahna and 
Afjoon, in eighteen lectures, with notes, translated from 
the original in the Sanskreet, or ancient language of 
the Brahmans, by Charles Wilkins, London, 1785, large 
4to. A critique upon this work will be found in the 
Monthly Review, 1787'. In Ftonch, Le Baghtxa^ 

" Quarterly Review, I. c. 

' This was the first work translated from the Sanscrit into any European 
language. Adelung statMr tfaftt tha nuiMon^ii j J ohn, ill » letter to R&]iger» 
writetythat Wilkins, in tliis venion, has inuodiieed many Euiopean notions 
not in the origioal, and entirely opposed to the Hindoo life and gonivt* 
Though 1 have found oo other auUiority for this opinion, its conectiMSS 
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GeetOt ou DUlogues de Kreeshna et ttArfoomt ccmte- 
nant un precis de la religion et de la morale des In- 
dienSy traduit du Samscrit, langue sacree des Brames, 
eh Anglais, par Charles Wilkins, et de I'Anglais en 
Frangais, par Parraud, Paris, 1787, 8vo; German, in 
the Sammlung Asiat. Orii,iiial-schriften, Zurich, 1801, 
8vo; Bd. i, p. 321 — 330; and by Fr. Majer, in Jul. 
Klaproth's Asiat. Magazin, Bd. i, p. 406 — 453. A 
Ilussian translation was published at Moscow, 1788^ 
8vo. 

A new and improved edition of the English transla^ 
tion appeared in 1809, nnder the title of Bhugwud' 
geeia, or dialogues between Krishna and Arjuna, ex- 
tracted from the MahabainU^ printed at Khiismpoor 
near Cakuiia, 1809. 

Some passages of the English Tersion were turned 
into German metre, by Fr. Schlegel ; and will be found 
in his work, under the head of " Aus dem Bhogovot- 
gita,'' Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der liidier, 
p. 284—307. 

Bhagaradgitw lectiones, in Othm. Frankii Ciiresto- 
mathia Sanskrita, vol. i— xvii; ibid, ii, 4, p. 115. 

B/mgavadgitis loca selecta cum versione, ibid, ii, Sf 
p. 83— U5. 

Bkagadad-Crita, id e8t,^€<ra€<rioy jbceXo^, sive almi Knsh" 
fus et Arjun(B colloquium de rebus divinis, BharateiB 
episodium. Textum recensuit, annotationes critipas 

teems probable* if we eonudw how litde was then known of the people, of 
institutions, and tfaeiT literatare. That free inteicoune which hat had 
a gradttal growth between the learned caste of India and the literati of 
Europe, was tlicn in it>, infancy. The priests guarded tlieir sacred books 
with jealous care from stranger^. 'J he transhitor had to contend uith the 
obscurities of a lang^uage, cunfeiisedly one oi the must difHcult to Euro- 
peans, and which the Brahmans speiMl their lives in studying. These cir- 
cumstances, and many others which might be ennmerated, nodered the 
task of this Teneiable Sanscrit scholar tenfold more difficult than what it 
would now be ; and will lead us rather to wonder at his eminent success 
in the Herculean labour he undertook, than to carp at its slight blemishes. 
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ot interpretadonem Latnuun adjecit» Aug. Guil. a 
Schlegel, Bonn, 1823, 8vo., reviewed by Fr. B<^p in 
the Odtting. geL Anz. 18^, St. 87, 38. Upoii tfab cri- 
tic's statements Langlois pubfialied some remarks In 
liie Jonmal Asiatiqne ; and this called forth Obsenn^ 
dons sur la Critique du Bhavagat^^Gila, ins^r^ dana 
le Journal Asiatique, par M. A. W. de Schlegel; 
Journ. Asiat, torn, ix, p. 3 : Lettre a M. le President 
du Cuii^eil de la Soci6te Asiatique, et reponse aux ob- 
servations de M. A, W. de Schlegel, par M. Lan- 
glois, in the Journ. Asiat. torn, iz, p. 185. The Latin 
version is spoken of in the Quarterly Review, vol. i, 
p. 7, by one of the most elegant Ladn scholars of the 
present day^'as composed wkh singular elegance and 
dexterity. 

Ueber die nnter dem Namen BkagatHtd'Giia be- 
kannte Episode des Makahhofata, von WUh. v. Hum* 
boldt, BerUHf 18186, 4to. The writer just referred to 

calls this a remarkably able and profound disquisi- 
tion on the philosophy as well as the poetry of the 
Bhagamt*^ 

Ueber die Bhagavad-Gita, Mit Bezug auf die Beur- 
theilung der Scblegelschen Ausgabe im Pariser Asia- 
tischen Journal, aus einen Briefe von Hrn. Staats- 
minister von Humboldt. — In Schlegel's Indischer Bi- 
bliothek U. ^; p. ^18—^ 3. p. 398. 

A Perrian translation in manttscript, is mentioned in 
Howell and Stewart's Oriental Catalogue finr IBSl^ 
Suppl. No. 4439, under the following title : SkriBhag- 
vati a translation from Shanskrit into Persian of the 
Discourses oi Aijua and Kreesbna. 

hh» The Hialory of Nulit, king of Nishadlia, atul fiU Wife 

Jjumajanti. 

This is another episode from the Mahab/iarat, of 
which it forms part of the third ^book. It is entirely of 
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a diiierent cast from the last, and is said to partake 
rather of the manner of our own Spenser^ than of the 
philosophic tone of the Bfiagavat-Giia. A sovereign^ 
named Yudhushthkraf the eldest of the five sons of 
Pandu^ is an exile in the wilderness, where he and his 
brothers are doomed to pass twelve years, according to 
an engagement he had entered into with his opponent 
lyuryodhana^ with whom he had lost at dice. The sage 
Wrihasdasva bears him company ; and, to amuse and 
console him, relates the liistory of king Ncila, who, like 
iiiniself, had lost bis empire and wealth by playing at 
dice, but in the end became fortunate and happy. 

The critic* from whom is chieiiy borrowed the notice 
of the BhagcsetU^Gita^ (and who so well able to judge ?) 
calls this a poem fiill of the most pathetic interest; 
and adds, that if any portion of Indian song hitherto 
transLited into the European languages is likely to 
arrest general attention, it is this beautifiil tale, which 
wants only a poet's hand to transplant it, in its living 
f]?eshness, to our foreign climate. For though, indeed, 
Indian poetry in general must always lose much of its 
native interest, with us, from its foreign associations and 
learned character; yet, as the same writer observes, 
" there are universal feelings, which lie in tlie very depth 
of our common nature, — affections and passions of which 
the language is as universal as the shape and linea- 
ments of man ; and when poetry, in however remote a 
region, speaks this general dialect of the heart, it will 
command attention, and excite a pleasing or a' thrilling 
interest. Such appears to be the case with the episode 
of Nab." 

The following outline of the subject of this poem, is 

given word Ibr word from the same article in the Quar* 
terly. 

« The Rev. H. H. Milman, in Quarterly R cvicw, vol. xlv, p. 13f ironi 
whom most of what follows ou ibis poem is copied verbatim. 
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Nala, the monarch of Nishadha, centred in his per- 
son all the noble qualities which could distinguish an 
Indian monarch. He surpassed all kings in justice, all 
men in beauty; and he was unrivalled in the manage- 
ment of horses. Bhima, the king of Vidarbha (Berar)» 
possessed an only daughter^ the most beautiful and 
most modest of her sex — the gentle Damajanti. Like 
the knights and ladies of old, these two perfect beings 
become mutually enamoured, each from the fame of the 
other's admirable qualities ; but instead of human am- 
bassadors — the faithful squire or the adventurous hand- 
maid, — Indian poetry furnishes the enamoured prince 
with a very difierent kind of confidante. Wandering 
in the woods, Nala beholds a ilock of birds with golden 
wings, who offer to convey the tidings of his passion to 
the ear of the princess. Nala could not refbse a pro- 
posal so courteous, and at the same time so acceptable* 

Flew away tiie swans'* rejoicing^ to Vidarbha straight diey flew. 

To Vidarbha's statdy city ; there by Damajanti's ieet, 

DowD wiA drooping plumei they settled ; and she gaied upon the 

flock, 

Wondering at their forms so graceful, where amid her maids she sat* 
Sportively began the damsels all around to chase the birds : 
Scattering flew the swans before her, all about the lovely -rovc. 
Lightly ran the nimble maidens, every ont her bird pursued; 
But the swan that tbrougii ilje forest gentle Damajanti followed, 
Suddenly in human language spake to Damajanti thus : 
Damajanti, in Vidaibha dwells a Boble monarch, Nala, 
Fair is form as the Aswinasy peerless among men is he — 
Like Kandharba in his beauty, like a god in human form — 
Truly if that thou wert wedded to this man, O peerless princess ! 
Beautiful would be thy children, like to htm, thou slender maid. 
We have seen gods and gandharras, men, the serpents, and the Rishis'; 
All we've seen, but ne'er the equal have we seen of noble Nala. 
.Pearl art thou among all women, Nala is the pride of men." 

•> In tJie original, according t n our tianslators, this is afar le^s pn^^tic 
bird ; atid we must crave pennissiuu ior once to turn our ' geese into swaiu.' 
* lateraie^ale Mngs in Indian mythology. 
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Tbey reoeWe a favourable answer frmn the prinoess, 
and take flight. 
As in andent Greece^ or as in feudal rmnance, llie 

kings of all the earth, and all the chiefs or warriors 
who aspire to the hand of this blameless Helen of the 
East, are summoned to a solemn assemblage, called the 
Swayambara, or self-election, where the princess is to 
designate the favoured suitor b}^ throwing a wreath of 
flowers round his neck. The roads to the court of 
Vidarbha are crowded with rajahs and kings; and 
groan beneath the weight of steeds^ and cars, and ele« 
phants. Nakif of course, is among the first; but on 
his way he encounters four formidable and unexpected 
mals, Indra the god of the firmament^ Agni the god of 
fire, Yaruna the god of Ihe waters, Yama the god of 
the uifemal xe|^ons. They deckre that they have de- 
scended from heaven to seek the hand of the lovely 
Pamajanti ; and they adjure the enamoured Nala, by 
his piety and dutiful allegiance to the gods, to under- 
take the ungracious task of bearing their message of 
love to the i^ir. Nala remonstrates; but piety tri- 
umphs over passion. He is suddenly, by the divine 
aid, transported into the bower of the princess. 

Thei« he saw Vidarbha's maideD, girt with alt hor viigin bands. 
Bright in beauty, liill of softness, worthy of her noble blood ; 
Every limb in round proportion, sl«tider sid^ and lovely eyes ; 
Even the moon's soft gleam despising, in her own o'<npowering 

brightness : 

As he gazed, his love grew warmer to the sofily smiling maid. 
Yet to keep bis truth, bis duty, all his passion he suppressed. 

He defivers the message of the gods ; but the maiden, 

in this delicate situation, permits her candour to pre- 
vail over her bashfulness, and declares that, even in 
the presence of the gods, she shall select the noble 
Nala. But a new difficulty arises: the assembly is met 
. at the Swayambara, all the royal suitors are in array. 
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and Damajanti discoyers, to her dUmay, five NalaB ; 
for each of the deities had assumed the form, the fea* 
tures, the dress of the king of Nishadha* She ad- 
dresses the deities in a supplicating hymn. 

With her words and wuli her spirit uUered she her humble prayer; 
Folding both her hands and trembling, to the gods the maiden spake. 

The «Tods are moved with compassion; they stand con- 
fessed, pure (literally sine sudore), with eyes that do 
not close, with chaplets of celestial amaranth, their feet 
not touching the ground, their bodies casting no 
shadow. The form of the mortal Nala is distinguished 
by the opposite of all these cefeatial attributes. He is 
not free from the dust and heat of earth, bis feet press 
the ground, his body casts a shadow. 

Modestly the large-eyed maiden liiied up [us garment's hem, 
Round his shoulders threw she lightly the bright zone of radiant 

The assembly breaks up amid the applause of the s;ods, 
and the jt'uious lamentations of the unsuccessful suitors. 

The nuptials are celebrated : Nala and his bride are 
blessed with two children: >jala is the model of all 
virtue; beloved by his subjects, pious to the gods, a 
diligent reader of the four Vedas, even of the fifth — 
he at length performs the Aswameda, the celebrated 
sacrifice of the horse, the height of Indian devotion. 

But ' the course of true love never doth run smooth.* 
The gods, on their return from the Swayambara, had 
met the fierce and vindictive Kali and another deity, 
who, cMuagcd to find themselves too late, and jealous 
of the success of Nala, swore deep and eternal ven- 
geance. But evil spirits have no power over the 
blameless; offence must he committed before they can 
possess themselves of the soul of man. In unlucky 
hour Nala is guilty of a nameless act of impurity in the 
omission of a certain ablution : the demon Kali at once 
enters into him ; his understanding is perverted, hia 
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disposition changed, and one lingering virtue, the love 
of Daniajanti alune remains. He plays at dice with 
his unnatural brother Pushkara — loses his wealth, pa- 
laces, provinces, his kingdom, his very clothes. Da- 
niajanti had fortunately seized an opportunity of send- 
ing her children, under the care of the chief charioteer 
(the master of the horse), to her father^s court. "What 
stake remains to the ruined gambler? none but Dama^ 
janti herself. The brother proposes the hazard ; but 
the demomac has not yet lost that last holy afifection. 
They are driven together into the wilderness — with 
but one garment between them; for a bird flew away 
with the only one Nala had retained, mocking the 
:=}iL ndthrift gambler — and proscribed by an edict, which 
makes it a capital crime to altbrd them any succour, or 
to receive them under any roof. Nala persuades his 
miserable wife to abandon him to his fate, and retire to 
her father's court. It is our fault if we have entirely 
marred the exquisite pathos of her reply. 

Truly all my heart is breaking, and my sinking members fail. 
When, O king, thy desperate counsel once I think on, once again. 
Robbed of kingdom, robbed of richer naked^ worm widi thirst and 
bun^, 

Shall I leave thee in the f(i»etty shall I wander from thee far? 
When thou, sad and iamine-stricken, thiokest of thy former bliss 
In the wild wood, O my husband, I will soothe thy weariness* 

Like a wife is no physician ; in a state so sad as thine, 
Medicine none is like her kindness — Nala, speak I not the truth? 

Nala promises that they shall not part ; but the evil 
spirit within him strives to overpower this last virtue. 
The frantic man determines to abandon her while she 
is sleeping; he cuts off part of the single garment 
they possess, and leaves her half naked, and lying on 
the hard earth. Once he turns back to take a parting 
look — 

Yet his cruel heart relenting, to the cabin turns he back : 
Ofi the slumbering Damajanti gazing, sadly wept the kmg : 
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Thou, that sun or wind hath never roughly visited, my lov'd one, 
On the hard earth in a cabin sleep'st, with no protecting friend. 
When she sees her severed garment, she, that ever smiled so sweetly. 
Will not all her seoses fiul her : loveliest how will 't fiure with her ? 
How will 't to with JKiiBift'e daughter, louely , by her loid abandoned. 
Wandering in the langa forest, whtve wild beasts and serpents dwell ? 

He entreats the protection of all the gods and genii, 
but rests his chief trust i^i a still surer safeguard. 

Noblest, nay they all protect thee, best of all thy viitue guard thee. 

The strength of Damajanti, through which she is ena- 
bled 

To trace huge forests, and unharbourcd heaths. 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wiliis, • 

is her deep, and ardent, and self-regardless love for 
her faithless husband. 

Damajanti woke — the beauteous, in the wild wood, full of dread. 
When she did not see her husband, overpowered with grief and pain. 
Loud she shriek'd in her first anguish — Where art thou, Nishadha's 

king? 

MiLilitv king ! my sole protector ! Ah ! my lord, desert'st thou me ? 
Oh ! I'm lost, undone for ever; helpless in the wild wood left. 
Faithfiil once to every duty wert thou, king, and true in word ; 
True in word art thon, to leave me, slumbering in the Ibiest thus? 
Couldst thou then depart,forsaking thy weak, faithful, once4oved wift^ 
Her that never sinned against tibee, now, alas I ao sinned ag^nat? 
O, I fear; thou fiimoos conqueror, show thee to me, oh, my lord; 
Yes, I see thee^ there I see thee — there thou art, Nishadha's king. 
In the straw why thus conceal thee? why no answer? speak, my lord, 
Wliercfore now, like one forsworn, thus sternly stayest thou aloof? 
W'hen I come beseeching to thee, wilt thou not console nor cheer me? 
For myself I will not sorrow, not for aught to me befalls. 
Thou art all alone, my husband ; I will only mourn for thee. 
How will 't fare with liiee, my Nala, thirsting, iamisbed, &int with 
hunger. 

At eve on some hard root reposing, and no more beholding me ? 

Ilcr adventures are as strange and various as ever 
happened to errant damsel in romance. Slu' is in dan- 
ger from a terrible serpent ; is saved by a huntsman, 
only to fall into more peril from his imhallowed desires: 
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she prays for divine succour, and the lustful huntsman 
falls dead at her feet. 

She then descends into a quiet valley, inhabited by a 
fraternity of Sanyasis, Gymnosophists or hermits, who 
are clothed in the bark of trees. In amazement at her 
beauty they worahip her as a divinity. 

Few not thou, cb blewed spirit I 
Speaki oh tboul of form ao beauteous; who ait dtou, and wlnt thy 
pnipoeef 

As tb J noble fimn we gaze cm, as we gaie on diy bright cjes. 

In amaze we stand and wonder : freely breathe, and wail no more. 

Of the wood art thou the goddess? or the mountain-goddess thou 1 

Or the river-nymph, the beauteous ? Blessed spirit, speak the truth. 

* 

Her next adventure is more anuuating and pic- 
turesque. She encounters a caravan of travelling mer- 
chants, who, in the same manner, are inclined to adore 
her as a celestial being, and gladly admit her into their 
cavalcade. The oonciusion of this scene is so charac- 
teristic that ve cannot omit it. At nightfaii the tents 
are pitched by a beautiful stream, covered with the 
lotas flower. 

When the midnight came all noiseless— H»me in silence deep and still. 
Weary slept the band of merchants. Lo ! a herd of elephaiita 
Came to drink the mountain river, oozing moisture from tlu ir temples. 
When t])c caravan they gazed on, the tame elephaiUs they scented. 
Fon^ard ran they, wild and furious, tossing fierce their murtherous 
trunks. 

InesistiUe the onset of Ae rushing ponderous beasts : 
As the peak from some high moantaia, thundering rolls into the valley, 
Strewn was all the way helbre them with the boughs, the ymbs of trees. 
On they crash*d to where the tiavelters slumberM by the lotus lake. 
Trampled down without a struggle, helpless on the earth they lay. 
Woe, O woe ! shrieked out the merchants; wildly some began to fly. 
In the forest thickets plunging; some stood gasping, blind with dread. 
W' ith their tusks, their trunks, their feet, beat them down the elephants* 
Many saw their camels dyin<r, mingled with the men on foot, 
And in frantic tumult rushmg, fiercely struck each other dead. 
Many, miserably shrieking, cast them down upon tbe earth ; 
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Many climbed the ti«et in anguish, or plnnged deep beneaib the warn. 

Such, so fearful was the tumult, the three worlds seemed all appalled. 
Tis a fire that bumi and blaies; sare ye, fly ye for your lives ! 

Lo ! your precious pearls ye trample : take them up ; — why fly so fast? 
8;n'e them — 'ti-^ a cominon venture : fear yc rtot I would deceive 
To each otlier cried the merchants, and in shrieking anguish scattered. 

The calamity is ascribed to the yn t st nee of the ill- 
fated queen. She is forced to %, and at length reaches 
a hospitable city, where, though half naked, worn with 
toil, and withered with sorrow, she is adored for her 
beauty as she passes through the streets, and is re- 
ceived ^th the greatest kindness by the mother of the 
king. 

The adventures of Nala are not less strange and 

stirring. He has an encounter with an enchanted ser-' 
pent, an incident of which we find, more than once, 
almost the exact parallel in the Teutonic ballads. His 
form is I ntirely changed, and he is received as * master 
of the horse' at the court of Ayodhya, or Oude. King 
Bhima, distressed at the loss of his daughter, tracea 
out her retreat by means of some wandering Brahmans. 
She returns home ; and after some time, in order to dis- 
cover the retreat of Nala, proclaims her intention of 
holding another Swayambara, that she may proceed to 
a second marriage, the worst offence against female 
propriety especially in a lady of her rank. 

Ritupama, the king of Oude, determines to become 
a candidate for the princess, and sets forth with his 
charioteer — tlie disguised Nala. This kinir was gifted 
with so wonderful a faculty of calculation, tliat he could 
count the fruits upon the tree as he drove rapidly 
under it. Nala was no less distinguished for his un- 
rivalled management of horses. They mutually com«- 
municate their secrets ; and Nala thus, already dispos- 

^ Second marriages are prohibited by the laws of Menu ; and hence, no 
doubt, one great motive to the ptffonoance of the Sattee. 
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MsM by the wicked spirit, becomes more than a match 

for any gamester. As they enter the city of king 
Bliima, Damajanti recognises the sound of her hus- 
band's trampling steeds — his driving could not be mis- 
taken by her ear. 

All ber heart was thrilled with wonder, as she heard the welcome 
sound ; 

On they seemed to come, as Nala drove of yore his trampling steeds ; 

Damajanti beard and trembled at the old ^miliar sound. 

On the paliee xoof the peacodcs, tb* elephants within their stalls. 

And the couisers beard die rolling of the mighty monarch's car. 

Peaoocks, elephants, the trampling of the fiery coursers heard ; 

Up they rsised thor wAm and clamoured, as at sound of coining rain, 

Damajanti employs erery artifice to discoyer ber 

husband. She suspects the charioteer, about whom all 
is wonderful and miraculous. The gates rise or ex- 
pand to let hini m; self-kindled fire is ever ready at 
his call ; the water flows towards him when he is in 
want of it. Her suspicions are still further excited by 
a wblmsical incident. She procures some of his food, 
and recognises the well-known flavour of her husband's 
cookery. This ia Indian, wbat follows is uniTersal na- 
ture. By ber handmaid she sends her children to him. 

Soou as lie young Indrasena and her little brother saw. 
Up be sprang, his arms wound round thenit to his bosom folding both ; 
When he gssed upon the diildrsny like the children of the gods. 
All his heart overflowed with ptty^ and unwilling tears bnke forth. 
Yet Nidtadha's lord perceiving diat she marked his strong aaoiion, 
From his bold released the diildren> and to Cesina be spake : — 
Oh ! so like mine own twin children was yon lovely in&nt pair^ 
Seeing them thus nnexpeetedi have I broken out in tears. 

Damajand contrives an interview^ and questions the 

mysterious charioteer: — 

Hast thou ever seen, Mahaka, an upright and noble man, 
Who departed, and abandoned in tlie wood his wife iliat slept, — 
The beloved wife and blameless, — in the wild wood worn with grief? 
i Uiu, who was my chosen husband — him, for whom I scorned the gods; 
Could he leaye the true, theloring— her that balb his diildren borne Y 

P 
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Nala can conceal himself no longer ; but tihe jeeloiia 
thought, that his wife was about to connmt the faithless 

and indecorous offence of taking a second husband, 
rankles in his heart, and he rebukes her with sternness. 
Damajanti adjures the wind, the sun, and the moon, to 
bear witness that she was guiltless of any such design^ 
and only employed the innocent artifice to win back 
her lord. 

He through all the world that wandersp witoeas the allHweing Wind^ 
Let him now of life benave me, if in tius 'gainst thee I've nnned. 

And the San tbat ever moveth o'er the bosom of the deep, 

Let him now of life bereave me, if in this 'gainst thee I've sinned. 

Witness, too, the Moon that travels through the midst of all the 

world ; 

Let her, too, of life bereave me, il in this 'gainst tliee I've sinned. 
These three gods are those that govern the three worlds — ^so let them 
speak. 

If these gods can say with justice, " Cast her off/' so let it be. 
Thne adjured, a aolenm witnew spake the Wind from out ^ dr: — 
« She hath done or thought no evil; Nalat it is trudi I speak. 
King, the treasure of her virtue Dami^anti well halh guarded ; 
We ouiaelves have seen and watched her, closely for three Uve4oii|f 
years." 

Even as thus the Wind vna speaking, flowers fell showering all around. 
And the god's sweet music sounded, floating on the soit west^wind. 

Nala re-aasumes his form ; and the poem enda with Ills 
wimuBg back all that he had lost to his unprincipled 

brother, his re-ascending his ancestral throne, and re^ 
commencing a reign of piety, justice, and felicity. 

Thus closes a piece which, for interest of story, cha- 
racteristic variety of incident, purity of moral tone, de- 
licacy of sentiment, and richness of imagery, inspires a 
very high idea of Indian imagination and feeling, and 
wants but the aid of a fiiithful and spirited translator 
to give the name of Vyasa acknowledged rank among 
the celebrated poets of antiquity. ' The heroic truth 
and devotedness of Damiyanti/ observes A. SchlegeU 
at the dose of a glowing passage on the general went 
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of this poem, ' are as celebrated as those of Penelope in 
the west, and deserve to be as well known in Europe^. 

Besides this, there are many other Indian poems 
which treat of the adventures of Nala. One of the most 
celebrated is the NatakatTkiya, by Skri HarMeha, the 
son of SM £ir0A. This is one of the ax Makaioff^, 
or capital poems of profane literature. It iedites» in 
twenty-two cantos, the marriage of Nala with Dama- 
yanti daughter of Bhima, king of Vidarbha, a very 
favourite subject of Indian poetry ; and though not free 
from faults, it is by many esteemed the most beautifril 
composition in the Sanscrit lanp^uage. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, its striking poetical beauties, according 
to Hindoo taste, it is very barren of incident. The 
story proceeds no further than the marriage of Nala 
and Damayanti, and the description of their mutual 
affection and happiness* Their romantic and inter- 
esting adventures subsequent to their marriage are 
wholly omitted ; while Ae poet, with a degree of licen- 
tiousness, but too well accommodated to the taste of 
his countryiiieii, indulges in glowing descriptions of 
sensual love \ 

A copious commentary in Sanscrit upon this poem, 
with remarks on the various kinds of metre in which 
it is composed, is in the possession of the Paris Asiatic 
Society. This manuscript bears the title of S&hityavi- 
dyddhari Tika, See Joum. Asiat. vol. sxxvi, p. 383. 

Naia Daya^ a poem, with a Commentary, CakuUa, 
IS 13, 8vo. This Ngla Daya, which is ascribed 
to the celebrated poet CaSeUua, is a poem' in four 
cantos, comprising two hundred and twenty couplets, 
or stanzas, on the adventures of Nala and Damayanti. 

1 Indiacbe Biblklhek, i, 98. 
In ths foregmng extract fiom the Qeerterty tbeir mode ci tpelliitg 
this name is followed, though pfoperly Damayanti. 
■ Colebrooke* on Seascrit pootiy, in Anetic ResMrohes, vol. x, p. 438. 
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In this singular poem rhyme and alliteration are 
blended in the termination of the Yeraes : for the three 
or four kut syttables of each hemistich within the 
stania are the same in sounds though different in 
sense. It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject \ 

NuhduyUf a celebrated romance, formerly translated 
by Fuezee into Persian verse, under the name Juldu- 
mumy Khizurpoor, 1814, 4to. The Persian version 
was made by Sclieickh Fizee, Abuifaaei's brother. See 
Gotting. gel. Anz. 1813, No. clvi. 

A French translation of this episode from the Per- 
sian version of the Mahahfiarat, exists among the 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheque du Koi, presented by 
professor Schulti of the Societe Asiatique of Paris* 
See Joum, Asiat. Sept. 1825, p. IS7« 

Srmak&lMirtite Nal6p6khjfanam* Naltu, carmen 
Sanscritum, e MaMMrato. Edidit, Latine vertit, et 
adnotationibus iUustravit Franciscus Bopp, Londim, 
Parisiis, et Argentor, 1819, Svo. A critique upon this 
edition and version is given in A. W. v. Srhles^ers 
Indischer Bibl. vol. i, p. 97 — 128, Gotting. gel. Anz. 
1820, p. 1 ; Lcipz. Lit. Zeit, 1820, No, clvii— clix; 
Revue Encycl. 1820, Mars, p. 367 •. 

Nala, eine indische Dichtung, von Vyasa, aus dem 
Sanskrit, im Versmaasse der Urschrift iibersetst und 
mit Erlauterungen begleitet von J. G. L. Kosegarten, 
Jemt, Svo. 

A German metrical yersion of detached parts of 
Nala and Damai/anti, and especially of the ix, x, xi, 
xii, anil xiii cantos, is given by Francis Bopp, in his 
Indralokdgainanam, or Ardscuna's Wanderung zu 
lodra's Himmel, u. s. w. Berlin, 1824. 

Colebrooke, m Asiatic Reseaitrhes, vol. x, p. 402. 
* Uni u mernA book {winted in Eanip* ia tb« aiicwiit ltidi«n 
chancier: &e lypes ucad tot it beiiig tbe came a» dioM with which 
WiUcins'e Senfcrit Grammer was printed in 180B. 
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Nal und DamajanH* Bine indische G^schichtej von 
Fr. Riickert, Frcm^fwt a. M. 18138, l^o. 

Another attempt of this sort is die NalkhChampu of 
Trimcrama, It recounts nearly the same story of the 
fortunes of Kingr Nala and Us wife Damayanti, in 
prose, with a very frequent mixture of poetry ; a style 
in which numerous \\orks have been composed in 
Sanscrit^ and which is called Chan^K 

cc. The History of Dushwanta and Sakuntala. 

The Story of Dooskwanta and Sokoontala, translated 
from the Mahabiarata, a poem in the Sanskieet Lan- 
guage, by Ch. Wilkins, esq., originaUy published in the 
Oriental Repertory, by Alex. Dalrymple, Lamhn, 
1795, ]£mo. lEstoire de D&uekmanta et de Sk^inm-^ 
Udd, extraite du MoMbhArata^ poeme Sanscrit, et 
traduite sur la version Anglaise de M. Charless Wilkins, 
Journ. Asiat. Mai, p, 8ocS — 874. 

Part of the history of Sakuntala (his birth), from 
the Mahabharataf is translated into German verse by 
Fr. Schlegel, in his Works : Ueber Weisheit und 
Sprache der Indier, p. 308—3^ 

Dushwanta and Sakuntala, an episode from Maha- 
hharaUtf in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, May, p. 
June, p. 548 ; July, p. 7 ; August, p. 1S6. 

dd, T%e Figkt mih tke Oimt9* 

Der Kampf nut dem Riesen, Episode aus Mahct- 

hharaty in genauer metrischer Uebersetzung, nach einer 

pariser Handschrift, von 1 r. -Bopp, in his Coiijuga- 
tionssysteiii der Sanskrit-Sprache, Franlcf, a. M. 1816, 

8¥o. p. m—md. 

9 Colebfoolce, 1. c. He mentioDS tiie Kiiihiia Champu, the Ga^ 
Champu, Vrintevuuia Chani|Hi, etc. 
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ee. The Discourse of Dhritarashtra to hu charioteer Sanjaya. 

In English in the first numher of the AnnaU of 
Oriental Literature, Londtm, ISfdO* 

DhrUarathim sermo ex MaiMaraio ezcerptus com 
NUakdnUha scholiis et expositione, in Othm. Frankii 
Chrestomathia Sanskrita, Mamtei, 1820, 4to. toI 
p. 9, It consists of eighty dokoi, or distichs, each 
comprising two lines of sixteen syllables, having a 
cassura at the end oi the eighth syllable. 

jgr. The Death of Sisupala. 

Sisupala-Badha f or the death of Sisujjala, a poem 
in twenty cantos, ascribed to king Magha ; yet, if tradi- 
tion may relied on, Magha, though expressly named 
as the autfior, was merely the patron, not the poet. As 
die subject is heroic, and even the unity of acdon well 
preserved, and the style of the composition elevated, 
this poem is entitled to the name of epic ^* It is taken 
firom die Mahabhtarat, and narrates the war between 
KrUhma and the princes who united themselves witii 
Suuptda against him. A brief account of it is given 
by Colebrookc, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. x, 
p. 4-01 ; who observes, tliat the Indian taste for de- 
scriptive poetry, and particularly of the licentious 
kind, has disfigured tiiis work, which is not otherwise 
undeserving of its high reputation. 

The Maghu Kavyu, an epic poem in the original 
Sungskrit, published by H. H. Wilson, Calcutta^ 181^, 
4to. See W. Ward's View of the Literature, etc- 
ToU i, p. 611. 

The S&tupala Badha, or Death of SUupdIaf also 
entifled the M&gha dmya^ or Epic Poem of M&gha, 

1 CoMmwiIw. 
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in twenty cantos, with a ccmnnentary by Malfi Nadia, 
Edited by Vidya Caxa Misra and Syama Lada« pun- 
dits, Cakuiiat 1815| 8to. Printed in the Nagari 
character. 

gg, Afjuma** Jommey to Indn^M Heaven, 

Indraiokdgamanamf oder Arjuna^s Wanderung zu 
Indras Himmel, nebst anderii F.pisoden des Maha- 
Mharata, in der Ursprache zum erstenmal herausgege- 
ben^ metrisch iibersetzt und mit kritischen Anmer- 
kungen versehen von Franz. Bopp, Berlin, 1824. Re- 
viewed by F. £• Schultz, in the Journ. Asiat. vol* 
p. 164. The ascent of Aijuna, and the palaces of 
Indra^ are described with great splendour of imagery^ 
and in one part with a kind of voluptuous colouring. 
See Quarterly Reriew, vol. xlv, p. 30. 

kh, ArjmaU Return to Indra'e Heaven, 

This is a scqual to the above, and is another warlike 
episode, in which the hero, armed with celestial wea- 
pons, assaults and conquers the cities of the Danawi, 
or demons. It will be found edited and partly trans- 
lated into German verse, in Fr. Bopp's Die Siindfiuth 
nebst drey andern der wichtigsten £pi8oden des Maheh 
Bharaia, BerUn, im 

ti. The Death of Hidimba, 

IRdmbabadhahf or HkSnMs Death, in the ori- 
ginal text, with a German translation by Frans. Bopp, 
in his Indraioiufgdtiumamf etc. 

kk. The Brakman*s Lameni, 

Brahmanadliipah, or the Brahman's Lament, is given 
in the original text, with a German translation by Bopp, 
in the same work. 

Upon the last two articles the writer in the Quarterly 
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obaerres, The Death of Hidimba is a curious illus^ 
tration of the universality of the same fictions aH over 
the eaiib. Hidimha is exactly the blood-lapping, bone- 
cranchingf marrow-sucking giant or ogre, who, having 
dirilled with terror the bosoms of children of an older 
growth, in the ballads of our Teutonic ancestors, has 
sunk into our nursery tales, from whence be is well-nigh 
exorcised by the more potent spirit nf lltilltarianism. 
But the Brahman's Lament, though gKHinded on a 
similar legend, falls again into the softer and more 
pathetic vein. While the sons of Pandu dwelt in Eket- 
schara, Bhtma, sitting alone with his mother, hears the 
lamentation of a Brahman. A terrible giant infested 
the neighbourhood of the city, to whom a tribute of 
human flesh was daily paid* It had now come to the 
turn of the poorer Brahmans to furnish forth the hor- 
rible repast; and in this family either the Brahman 
himself, the mother, thc^ ^l own up daughter, or the 
sun, a little child, must bo surrendered as the victim. 
It is a contest of the most affecting self-devotion; and 
in turn the father, the mother, and the daughter, in 
what may be fairly called three beautiful elegies, full 
of curious allusions to the state of Indian society, en- 
force their claim to the privflege of being made the 
sacrifice. 

At the dose they sit down and weep. 

Seeing them together weeping, 'gan the little son to speak — 
Gazing with botli eyes wide open, lisped he thus his brokeii words : 
" Weep not, father, weep not, mother, oh, my sister, v^eep not tiiou." 
First to one, and then to th' other, went he with a smiling mouth. 
Then a spike of spear-^rati liftiag, apake be ihxa as though in mirth, 
« With this spear point will I kill him, this man^ting giaoty dead." 
In their bitterness of anguish, as the playful child they heard 
Prattling thus, within their bosoms stole unspeakable delight* 
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//. TheDekge. 

Dflttviiim cum tribtts aiiis Maha BharaH pmstant- 
issunis episodiia. Primiu edidit FrandscuB Bopp. 
Fasciculiu prior, quo contiBetur textos Sanscritus. 
Berol 18^4, 4to. 

Die Siindfluth, iiebst drey andern der wichtigsten 
Episoden des Mahd-Bharata. Aus der Ursprache 
ubersetzt von Franz Bop]), JJeriin, IS22, Die Sund- 
fiuth is reprinted in the Berliner Coiiversations-Blatte 
fiir Poesie, Literatur, und Kritik, 1829, No. cix. It 
had previously been translated by Sir William Jones, 
in his Works. See Gbtting. gel. Anz. 1829, St. 137. 

Bopp's version of this poem on the Indian Deluge is 
notieed in the Qoarterly Review, vol. xlv, p. 2$^ where 
some passages from it will be found elegantly translated 
into English. It is the Indian tradition of the deluige 
of Blanuy die Noah of the book of Genesis* 

mm, Swadat and Upanmdai, 

Smidopoiimdop^khyiuumi or Stmdas and Upattmdas^ 
m ihe original teitt, and a German translation by Fr. 
Bopp, in his Indralokdgamanam, etc. 

An episode f rom the sixth book of the Mahabharata, 
under the title of Bahikavamanaf that is, a description 
of the BahiktM, a people of the Punjab (the country 
lying about the five rivers flowing from the north-east 
which fall into the Indus,) is given in the original, toge- 
ther mth a Latin translation and notes, in Christiani 
Laeaemi Conmenlatio geographica atque historica de 
Penlapotamialndica, jBo«i,18^,4to.p.6^— 91. The 
reviewer ki tiie Jen. Allg. lit. Zeit, 1828, No. czcin, 
believea that it contains many interpolations of a later 
date than the original work. 
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{Some extracts from it have also been translated by 
Wilson, in his paper on the History of Cafihmire^ in 
Asiat. Researches, vol. xv^ p. i, etc. 

00. The Rape of Draupadi, 

This episode represents the combat of the fire hus- 
bands of DraupatU, in order to revenge the rape of 
dieir conuaon wife. A fragment of tbis wiU be found 
in Bopp's grammar, p: 19, etc., and the whole episode 
in his Siindfluth. This community of busbands is a 
singular arrangement, and we believe unprecedented 
in the mythic or heroic age of India. It bears no re- 
semblance to the loose morality said to prevail among 
some of the tribes at the foot of the Himalaya, and 
other parts of Indifi. It is a vt/^trrtf, or a privilege, to 
which the princes had been predestinated in an earlier 
state of being. The rescue of the wife from the king 
of Sind is the subject of a bold and spirited battle- 
piece. See Quarterly Keview, vol. xlv^ p. 29^ The 
power of the Indian poets to paint these scenes of tu- 
mult and strife^ forms the subject of a glowing pa- 
negyric by M. Ch^y, whicb will be found translated 
below, p. 118. 

fp. Other Episodes and Extracts, 

Die aufopfeiiide Gattenliebe dcr Sawitri, an episode 
from the Mahabharat, In die Siindfluth, u. s. w. von 
Franz Bopp, Berlin, 1829. The contents and extracts 
are given in the BerUner Conversatious-Blattej 1S^9, 
No. cxlviii. 

A Dialogue between J^inghu and Bharadvadja^ 
from the twelfth section, containing a philosophical en- 
quiry into the most important points of Indian theology* 
A French translation of this was presented by pro- 
fessor Schults to the Asiatic Society of Paris. See 
Joum. Asiat, Sept. 1825, p. 137. 
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Story of the Churning of the Ocean to obtain the 
iburteen Jewels, from the Makabfuirai, in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1817, Oct. p. Mi]— Mi). 

The editor of this translation tells us at its close, that, 
allowing for the difference of style and habits of think- 
ing» the most unaccountable coincidence of machinery 
and events is perceptible throughout between the sub- 
limely poetic pieces of Milton and Vyasa. The simi- 
larity of object in the combatants, the hope of immortal 
yigour which inflames the etherial beings of Milton, and 
the thirst of the Amtiia which causes the quarrel in 
the Mahahkarat, will be found to fumtsh a series of 
corresponding conceptions in the two poets, more rea- 
dily perceived than accouutLHl for. The historical con- 
nection may indeed be no longer traceal)le ; but for 
that very reason, we do not recollect to have nu t with, 
in all our reading, a more fair opportunity of critically 
comparing the merits of two bards, than we have here 
in the specimens of the gigantic imagery of Vyasa, 
and of Milton's * flood of mind/ 

The Hermitage of Kcmwa, freely translated from the 
Mahabkarai, in the Asiatic Joum. 1826, Aug. p. 173. 

3. Harivafua* 

Ilarivansa, thu tamily of the Harif form a sort of 
appendix to the Mtihdbharat. They consist of ^J5,000 
verses. Hari is a name of Vishnu under the shape of 
Krishna ; wliose adventures, as well as the future £tite 
of his family, are here narrated. 

A. Langlois in his Melanges de Litt^rature San* 
scrite, Paritf 18^8, 8to., has given six historical esE- 
tracts from tins work. 

1. Histoire de CAia-Yavana, p. 49 — 84. An episode 
from the war of Jar^Sandha against Krishna. The 
word Yavana, is used by the Hindoos to designate 
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an inbalritant of the west'. An English transktiDn 
and a critique on the version of Langlois is given in 
the Asiatic. Journal^ Feh. 18£8. The writer suspects 
M. L, to have taken great» if not unwarrantable tiher- 

ties with the original: ** The style is florid and redun- 
dant, and often appears to us to i&avour much more of 
France than Hindoostan." 

2, The second story is the Marriage of Rookmini 
the daughter of Bhislimaka, and, as we have already 
seen, the favourite mistress of Krishna. The exploits 
of that god could not disarm her brother Rookmi of lus 
hatred; and he prevailed on bis father to promise 
Rookmini's hand to one of his royal allies in the war so 
unsuceessfttlly waged against the kicamate deity. On 
the day appointed for the marriage^ however^ Krishna 
arrived with a few attendants, carried off die prinoess, 
and thus secured the happiness of both. 

a. The third story. The Entertainments at Dw»- 
raca, are curious from their exhibiting a picture (ne- 
cessarily concise) of the manner in which the ancient 
inhabitants of Hindoostan amused themselves on occa- 
sions of public festivity. 

4. The fourth is The Death of Rookmi. That 
prince, the successor of Bliisljinaka, bad a daughter, 
Soobhangi; and as he had renounced liis enmity against 
Krishna, he consented to bestow her on Radyoomna, 
the son of that hero and his sister. Balarama is pre- 
sent at the nuptials, and is Inveigled into play with 
Rookmi and nth or princes. He loses, is ridiculed for 
his want of skill, becomes so violently enraged that he 
overturns the table, and afterwards kills Rookmi with 
the chess-board* 

' Wilford, and after him Colonel Francklin, are quick-sighted enough to 
find Deucalion, in the Indian words, Deva Cula Y'avana. This is almo&t as 
bad a dehvattoD as we have $>oinewhere seen of chez from apud» 
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There are many poems bearing this name, and all 
relating to the same subject. The achievements of 
Rama, its hero» have been sung by pro^ELue a« £re- 
quently as by sacred poets* His history occupies a con- 
siderable place in many of the Burmuut and is Ae sole 
object of y ahiiiki*s poem^ and of another entitled AS' 
Ay^lma JZdfM^yima, which IB ascribed to Vyasa. There 
are also others by Bhavabhdtt, MorAri-BiiBra^ Pakaha- 
Dharaf*Misra, etc* The most complete and Taloable 
of tbem all, howeTer« is the great epic, the Remayana 
of Valmiki. 

It narrates the banishment of Rama, under the name 
of Chandra, (resembling the moon,) a prince belonging 
to the dynasty of the kings of AyodhyA; his wander- 
ing to the peninsula; the seizure of his wife by the 
giant ruler of Ceylon ; the miraculous conquest of this 
island ; and the restoration of Rama to the empire of 
his ancestors. It consists of ^,000 distichs, divided 
into seven books, which ard again subdivided into chap~ 
tera or rapfasodies. Some idea of the esteem in which 
diis poem is held by the Hindoos, may be formed from 
the following passage from the introduction : ** He 
who sings and hears tJiis poem continually, has attained 
to the highest state of enjoyment, and will finally be 
equal to the gods." 

Analysis of the Ramai/ana in Ward's View of the 
History, etc. of the Hindoos, ed. 2. torn, ii, p. 187. 

Langles in Catalogue des mss. Sanscr. p. l.'j, 14. 

Craufurd, Researches on India, vol. 1, p. 188. 

Colebrooke, in Asiatic Researches, vol. x, p. 426. 

Poller Mytbologie des Mindous, and, after him, 
Gorres in the Heidelb. Jahrb. 1810, vol. vl, p. iif45, sqq* 

Heeren*B Ideen. 

Discours prononce au College Royal de France k 
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TouTerture du Cours de langue et de litt^ratuie San- 

skrite, par Mr. de Chezy, Paris^ 1815, 8vo. where 
p. 17 — 26, is given an extract from the Ramayana^. 

A very valuable manuscript of the Ramayana is men- 
tioned in the Supplement to Howell and Stewart's Ori- 
ental Catalogue for 1827, p. 99'. 

A notice on the three Paris mss. of the Ramayana in 

• M. Ch^, in the diicoww above quoted, «aj« of thit poem, <*It is 
■urn especially io ejNC poeme diet the Sanscrit feeme to bear the palm 
from all other languages ; and among the Indian poets, the ^eat Valmiki, 
in his Bamayana, seems to have bebt understoood the art of displaying all 
its beauties. Under bis magic pencil it becomes pliant, and yields, without 
effort, to every variety of tone and colour. If be would paint gentle and 
•Acting Msenes, tbie beevtiftt], Mmonme, nad copions language, fitnutbee 
biin witb tbe moit btfmoniovs ezpfeenons ; and, like a winding mnlet 
ereeping softly over baaka of moss and flowen, it oairiea witb it, imper- 
ceptibly, our ravished imagination, and transports us into an enchanted 
veorld. Vet, in subjerts requiiinfr energy and strength, as in martial com- 
bats, ins ^tyle hec niut s rrtpi l utnl .imniatpd as the action itself. Cha- 
riots roil and rebound , l unous elephants destructively move to and fro 
tbmr enonMma tasks ; neighing steeds dash tbeir metalled hoofs on the 
lesonwfing plain; clubs ate violently stnick togefher ; arrows hurtle; con* 
fusion and death rage on every side : we no longer read, we are la the 
midst of tbe terrible conflict." See Le Moniteur, 1816, No. 23, and A. W. 
v. Schlegel's Ind. Bibl. vol. i, p. 35. This high-flown praise, however, 
others have endeavoured to lessen ; Sainte-Croix in his Observat. pr61imia. 
to the Exour-Vedam, p. 131, and Ward in Lis Views of the Literature, etc* 
vol. i, p. 513* Yet it leema sanetimied by one, certainly equally wdl, and 
perhaps better, qualified to fom a just and enlarged view of the snlgeet 
duin either of these critics, who has cited the whole pesssge in the Quar- 
terly Review (vol. xlv, p. 3). Kven his sanction, however, may be consi- 
dered as mcKliried by what follows: '* If we may presume to judee, from all 
that is yet beiore the European public, the excellence of tbe Indian poets 
lies rather in softness than -energetic action ; their battles want the truth, the 
life, the distinctnem of Homer ; they Mem radier turgid and exaggerated 
dian sublime ; though, after all, we must take into the account the vast and 
unwieldy character of Asiatic warfare. Still, we shall, we conceive, sooner 
find a parallel in their works to the garden of Alcinoiis, the isle of Circe, or 
even the parting of Hector and Andiomache, than to Achilles standing on 
the trench and averting the tide of Trojan victory." 

*■ It is No. 4414, written in the Bengalee character, and priced 6/. 
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the introductioii to J. L. Bumouf *8 La Mort d* Yadf- 
nadatia. 

The Ramayana was at an early date translated into 
Bengalee ; and from this version Sir WilBam Jones ren- 
dered an extract from the last book into English : see 
his works, vol. vi, p. S99 — 411. The first portion of a 

complete translation into English at length appeared, 
under the following title, but only a very small number 
of copies were struck off : 

The Ramayana of Valmeehi^ in the original ISung- 
skrit^ with an English prose translation, and explana- 
tory notes by William Carey and Joshua Marshmann, 
SerampooTi 1806, 4to. vol. i^ containing the first book"; 
Tol. ii, containing the first part of the second book, 
tbid^ 1806; yoL lii, containing the latter part of the 
second hookj Und, 1810. This work, which it was cal- 
culated would make tenr 4to. yolumes, seems to have 
been interrupted from want of sufficient support. The 
second part of the three which have appeared is no 
longer to be procured, as the vessel in which they were 
embarked for Europe was wrecked. The first part 
was reprinted at London in 1608^ and the whole at Cal- 
cutta, 181^, 3 vols. 4to. 

The translation was reprinted without the original 
tezt^ under the title of The Ramayuna of Valfneeki, 
translated from the original Sungskrit, with explana- 
tory notes, by W. Cafey and J. Marshmann, London, 
1808 — 1814, 8vo'. Three parts. An ample reyiew 

" This portion of the work is priced at 5/. 55. in the catalogue of Parbury, 
Allen, and Co. for 1831 : vol. iii, is priced in the same catalogue at 3/. 15i. 
These also occur in TTnv. ell and Stewart's Catalogue, butia none of them 
do 1 find any mention ot vol. ii. 

' I find the following : The Ramauam of Valmeeki, a poem, translated 
from the original Sungskrit, by W. Cavej and J. Manhmami, ?ol. 1, con- 
taining the *< first book/' Sto., DumtMe, 180B. See Parbuiy and Allen'ii 
Galalogiw of Oriental Ltt«iatate» 1831. 
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of this publication, by Doctor Wilkxns, wiU be found 
in the Heidelb. Jabrb. 1814, April, No* ^4. 

A Bengalee version of the entire poem waa printed 
at CaktOiaf in 5 vols. ^o. 

Mamaffun^ a Proae Translation into Persian, item 
the Sanscrit of the very interesting History of Bam, 
and his wife SUa, and brother Latehmany etc., a manu- 
script in the Supplement to Howell and Stewart's Ori- 
ental Catalogue for 1827, p. 100. 

A poetical abridgement in I lindostanee ap|>eared with 
the following title : Kavita Ramai/una, in the Devana- 
gari character, at Khidirpoor in Bengal) 1815, 8vo. See 
Catal. de la Bibhoth* de M. Langles^ p. 158, No. 
1367. 

The Ramat/una, or the Exploits of JSoma, abridged 
and translated in the Tamul langnage from the cele- 
brated Epic Poem of Valmiki, Madrat, lSfi2, 4to. 

The opening of the i>oemy translated into German 
yerse* u found in Fr. Schlegers Uber die Spiache und 
Weisch. d. Indier, p. S31— 271. 

Proeve van Indische Dichtkunde volgeiis den liama- 
t/on; iiaar bet oorspronkelyk Sanskritisch gevolgd door 
Jacob Haafner, en uit deszelfs nagelatene Papieren in 
licht gegeven door C. M. Haather, Amsterdam, IS^, 
8vo. 

A* W. von Schlegel announced a new and complete 
edition of the Ramayana in the original Sanscrit with 
a Latin version^ in a prospectus printed at Loadom in 
1823, The first part of this edition has made its ap- 
pearance with the following tide: Eamt^y€ma,\A eat^ 
Carmen Epicum de Rama rebus gestis, poStae anti- 
qmssimi Vafamci opus. Textum codd. mss. collatis re- 
censuit, interpretationem Latinam et annotationes cri- 
tic as adjecit Aug. Guill. a Schlegel, etc. Voluminis 
priiiii pars prior, Ixxii, and 380, pp. large 8vo. Bonn, 
IS29, typis regiis, sumptibus auctoris. It contains the 
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text of the first and a considerable portion of the se- 
cond book (^ut of the seven which complete the entire 
poem* 

A portion of the lUtmajfana transkted into Tanml, 
by P* Beschi, exists among the manuscripts at Paris. 
See Rapport de la Soci^t^ Asiatique, p. 43. 

The following episodes from the Ramaffona have 
been translated separately. 

a. The Death of Yadnadatta, 

A notice of this extract from the Ramayana, which 
is said to possess " the same simple pathos, the same 
tenderness of feeling, that charm in the more affecting 
parts of the Nala," is given, with an outline of the 
affecting incident which forms the subject of the epi- 
8ode» in the Quarterly Review, vol. xlv, p. 
' Yaegnadatta-Budha, ou la Mort de YadfnadaUaf 
^isode extrait et traduit du Ramayana^ poeme ^pique 
Sanscrit, par M. L. Ch6zy, ParUf 1814, 8vo. 
. This work of M . Ch&y*8 was intended as a speci- 
men of a free translation of the whole poem, which ap- 
peared twelve year.s later under the following title: 

Yadjnadalhil)(j(la, ou la Mort iV Yadjnadatta, episode 
extrait du l\<iniat/(ina, poeme epique Sauscrit; donne 
aver le t( xt(~ urave et une analyse srrammaticale tres- 
detaillee, une traduction I ran^ais et des notes, par M. 
L. A. Chezy, et suivi, par forme d*appendice, d^une 
traduction Latine litterale, par M. J. L. Bumouf, etc. 
Paris, 18136, 4to. avec planches. Ample reviews of this 
will be found in the Journal des Savans, Awil, 18S7, 
p. 9^ — and by Professor Rosen, in the Berl. 
Jahrh. Tiir wissensch. Kritik, 18^, No. 17 and 18. 

j8. The Pemmees of Fiwamiint, 

Wiawamitra's Biissunjcren. Eine Episode aus deni 
Rfwiayanay aus deni Sanskrit im Versmaasze des Ori- 
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gfnale getren iibersetzt, von i^'ranz. Bopp, in his Con- 
jugationssystem der Sanskritsprache, Frgnlff, a Af. 
1816, 8vo. p. 159—233. 

J. G. Rhode, in his treatise die relig. Bildung, 
Mytiiologie nnd Philosophie Set Hindus, eonsiders 
* this episode to have been an early interpolation. 

7* The ConUttU of Atikmfa. 

Der Kampf des Atikaya, ein Fragment aus dem 
indischen Heldengedichte Ramayanay aus dem Englis- 
chen uliersetzt voii C. A. Semler, in the Zeitung iur 
die elegante Welt, 1816, No. clxxix — clxxxi. 

Le combat de Lakahmanas avec le Geant AtikaytUf 
traduit du Sanscrit par M. Chesy, Pom, 1818, 8vow 

I, The DeteetU ^ the Gangee. 

Under this title A. W. von Schlegel has translated 
into German hexameters the deification of the rl^er 

Ganges, as found in the first book of the Rama ijana, 
sect. 32 — 35, and illustrated it with finnotations. See 
his Indischen BilTlioth. vol. i, p. 50— r>6. 

Mr. Milman has also given an account of this 
curious mythological poem, with some metrical ex- 
tracts. He describes it as one of the most singular 
of the cosmogonical notions of the ancient Indians. 
Speaking of tlie above German transition, he caDs its 
author the first of all translators, as weH as critics, in 
the world \ and, contrasting his yersion with the prose 
translation of Carey and Marshmann, in llie Ramaffema, 
he says, " The difference between the two is a striking 
exemplification of the too often forgotten truth, that 
poetry can only be translated by a poet." Quarterly 
Review, vol. xlv, p. 34. 

The Legend of the Descent of Gunga; from the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, 
Nov. p. 449 — 451. A prose translation. 
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c. Uttra Candim. 

Estnitto dd libio detto Uier Cmd^ ultimo tono ditl 
gran libvo HoflMmi, libro dell Ineaniarione* Commu- 

ntcato del Msgr. Mimter, Vescovo di Selanda. In tbe 

Fundgruben des Orients, torn, v, p. 80, 188. 

Utara Kandaniy an extract from the Rama7jana, was 
translated by Siddambala \ adyar, professor of the 
Tamul language at the college of Madras, into Tamul, 
and printed at Madras in 1817; and again with the 
following Kngiish title prefixed : the Uttra Candum, an 
Episode of the Ramayana of Valmiki, translated from 
the Sanscrit into Tamul by Siddambala Vadyar, pro- 
fessor of the Tamul, Madras, 18^6, 4to. 

An episode of ihe Bamymm translated into the 
Hindoostanee language, was published at GsfeaHa, 
181d» under the tide of TnhiidMa Ramayam* 

4. PttAim-ZHiraMia. 

Professor Wilson read an account of the Vishnu 
Purana^ with an analytical summary of its contents, to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1824. See above, 
p, 88. 

« 

Marlanday, M&rkandeya Purana, or, according to 
Ward> Markundeyu Puranu. Such is the title of a 
long poem of nearly one hundred thousand verses, 
eontaming the mtory of the goddess Bkunuds or 
Dyrga^ owet the giants and demons Mouoiur* See 
the contents at length, in Langl^s Catalogue des nss. 
Sanscrits, p. 54 — 61. 

An extract from this poem, containing the victory of 
Durga, is known in India, under the title of Chundika. 
See Catalogue des mss. Sanscrit, p. G(>. This frag- 
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ment Chandica, or Chandi, is also frequently quoted 
under the name of Divi Mahatmifam*, (the great of 

Dili). A description of it, and an extract, are given 
by M. Eugene B union in the nineteenth number of 
the Journal Asiatique, p. 24 — under the title of 
Analyse et extrait du Devi Mafxttinfjamf fragment du 
Mai'kandeya Furana, A complete edition of this " 
episode is expected shortly firom professor Bopp. 

6. Brakmd Faktartika Purana* 

Respecting this Tery remarkable work, which de^ 
scribes the origin of the gods> see Catalogue des mss. 
Sanscrit, p. 36, etc. 

L'Ermitage de Kandoa, poeroe extrait et traduit du 
Brahma-Poudkna, composition Sanskrite de la plus 
haute antiquite, par M. de Chezy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1822, Juill. p. 1 — 16. German: Die Ein- 
siedeley des Knndu, nach dem Jlidhma Purana, einer 
epischen Dulitung aus dem hoclisten Altertliume. 
Eine akademische Vorlesung von Hrn. von Ch6zy. 
Aus dem noch nicht gedruckten franzosischen Ori- 
ginale iibersetzt von Aug. Wilh. v. Schlegel, in his 
Indischer BibUothek. Bd. i, Heft, 3, p. 357—^3. To 
which we may add, Bemerkungen iiber von Chezy*8 
Einsiedeley des Kmub$, von Niklas MtUler, in his 
Gkuben, Wissen und Ktinst der aiten Hindus, Bd. 
p. 615. 

7. Agm Purana* 

TheAgni, or Agneya riira/ia, wliich Jgni, the god of 
fire, is said to have imjiarted to iii;uikind, is chiefly 
composed of mystic forms and relifriinis prescriptions, 
but contains besides a number of treatises on politics, 
Uw, medicine, poetry, rhetoric, and grammar. It does 

* See above* p. 94. 
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not appear to be very ancient. See Catalogue dea 
jn88. Sanscrits par M. M. Hamilton et Langl^s^ p. 44 
—48. A&iatie Journal, iS26, Oct. p. 409. 

8. Bhwmhyai Putama* 

A description of the territory of Pundra-Desa, part 
of Bengal, Behar, and Allahabad. Translated in the 
Oriental Magazine, Dec. 1824; and from that into 
the Bulletin Univ. 18^, Mai, Olograph, p. iU. 

9. Sfieeve Purana, 

Ancient Indian Literature, being a Summary of the 
Sheeve Powrem^ the Brekme Vherite Pomm, and the 
Arihee Prektuk Sktulref with Extracts and Epi- 
tomes, translated from Original mss., London^ 1807, 
4to. 

10. Padma Pwrana* 

An extract from tiiis Parana, containing prescrip- 
tions for widows, is found in Description of tlie Cha- 
racter, etc. of the People of India, by tlie Abbe J. A. 
Dubois, London, 1817, 4to. p. 224—204. 

Bhoitmi^Khandam, section du Padma Pour6,na$ par 
M. £. Bumouf, Journal Asiatique, vol. vi, p. 3. 

11. Kmrma Pwrana, 

Kurma or Kaurma Pur ana, is included among the 
eighteen great Pur anas. It is said to have con- 
tained eighteen tlionsand verses, of which probably 
not more than eight thousand are now in existence. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in 1826, read before the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, of which he was then secretary, an abstract 
of this Pwrmia, written by himself. He considers the 
one now extant of rather doubtful authority ; though 
it is unquestionably received in various parts of India 
as the genuine Parana, On the other hand the copies 
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consulted consist of but about six thousmd shkatf 
while the Kemrma Purama is said in the Bkagavat and 
MaUffa Ptaramu to contain seventeen thonaand veraee. 
The ^gtii, however^ states eight thousand; and per- 
haps this differenee proves litde or nothing either way. 
A more unanswerable objection is the testimony of 
the work itself, which very particularly specifies its 
bein^ one of the four Sanldtas, collections, or com- 
pendiums, of the Puranas. Mr. Wilson set'ms to 
think it most likely that the work called the Kurma 
Purana is not the original and genuine Purana, but a 
compendium or summary of its contents, which appears 
to have auppUinted the original, probably lost in eon- 
aeqoenoe^ and thereibre no cnmpariaon can now he 
made betwixt them. 

12. UpaPvrana^ 

The Upa Puranas belong to the second, subordi- 
nate class, and arc mucli less known than the fore- 
going. They are a sort of sn})plement to the Puranas, 
containing in eighteen books all those subjects wiiicii 
are omitted in them. See Craufurd's Beseardbes on 

Ittdiai vol* if Pi ' 

13. Other Writings connected with the Puranas* 

Sha-Sahasra-NamOf or Thousand Epithets of the 
god JShOf enumerating all his attributes, drawn 'firom 
the P^mmoip MakMairaiat etc* containing tw«n^five 
thousand verses, with a Comment, in two lliousand 

four hundred and ninety-six pages. Sanscrit, in the 
Devanftgari character. A manuscript in Howell and 
Stewart's Oriental Catalogue for 1827, SuppL p. 103. 

Rddhacdnta Sarman, a pandit of great learning and 
extensive fame among the Hindoos, composed lately in 
•Sanscrit, a work called Puremdrt'haprecdid, or .the 
Puranas explained. This work contains a genealogy of 
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the kings of Magetda or Bakm, See Sir WUKam 
Joneses Works, toI. i, p. 1888. 

X>henm Puram* An extract from Ais 'imtt be 
feiui4 in An Emtmentkm of Indiafi dAMesi bj IL T. 
Colebfooke, esq., in the Asiatic Joomal, 1816, Dec. 
p. 515-578. 

Tartarus i from the Sarwaswa Pur ana, or Com- 
pendium of the Puranant in the Asiatic Journal, 1819, 
June, p. 599. 

Vdjoupourdnd, a Tamul manuscript in the Bib- 
Uotheque du Roi at Paris. 

Rulee fof the due observance of the ceremonies on 
oeeaaion of a widow borning with the corpse of her 
husband. A fragment translated from the Sanscrit of 
Gavmdapa Raja^ probably an extract from a i\iraiMi, 
in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, Oct. p. jMO, 850. 

Nodce sur le manuscrit du SkrUBhdgavaUhPurana, 
envoy e par M. Duvancel la Soci£t6 Asiatique, par 
Eugene Burnouf, iils, in the Journal Asiatique, vol. v ii, 
p. ^1^3^ 19o. 

. In this place also we must mention 

Chadda Karinaga Mandaimm^ an extract from all 
the Puranas, 

Raghumtaum, or the race of RagUy^sk heroic poem 
by KaUdasa, and Mmmdra SmMAufo^ at the biith of 
JGumorw,. by the same author. 

TerurnebihSareti^s Histoiy ; translated from the San- 
ecrik into Bfahbaric, by a clergyman, asdsted by a 
Brahman^ and imt of Makbaric into Danish, by N. 8. 
Fnylsang. Printed in Danish in the Skandinavisk 
Museum, Copenhagen, 1798, 8vo. vol. ii, part ii. 

Sanscreet Fragments, or interesting Extracts from 
the sacred iiooks of the Brahmans, on subjects im- 
portant to the British Isles ; by the authors of Indian 
Antiquities (Th. Maurice and K. Valiancey,) London^ 
1798, 8vo. 
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Account of the Jains^ collected from a priest of 
this sect at Mudgeri: translated by Cavelly Boria» 
Brahman/ for Major G. Mackenzie^ in Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ix, p. Notices of the Jains re- 
ceived from Glial Licirti Hcharya, their chief pontiff, at 
Belligola in Mysore, ibid. p. 256. Particulars of the 
Jains extracted from a Journal by Dr. F. Buchanan, 
during travels in Canara, ibid. p. ^^79. Observations 
on the Sect of Jains, by H. T* Colebrooke, esq., ibid^ 
p. 2S7. See also Researches on the Tenets and Doc- 
trines of the Jains and Boodhists, conjectured to be 
the Braekmanes of Ancient India : in which is intro- 
duced a Discussion on the Braekmanes of Ancient 
India; and another on the Worship of the Serpent 
in various Countries of the World, by lieutenant- 
colonel William Francklin, etc., Lmidon, 18^7, 4to^ 

3. Sastras* 

Sastra, the book, the interpretation, explanation of 
the Veda$t by Sasta, science. Sir W, Jones» in his 
Works, vol, i» p. 361, explains this word to mean 
MCfvef ordinance ^ 

At present our information extends to seven of these 
SMiraSf of which some account, with extracts, will he 
found in A Discovery of the Sect of the Banians, con- 
taining their History, Law, Liturgy, Castes, Customs 
and Ceremonies, gathered from their Brahmaiis, teach- 
ers of that >pct, as the particulars were comprised in 

the book of their law, called the JSaster; together with 
t 

*> Some account of the Jains will also be found in Asiatic Joarual* 
January, 1824, p. 22; and December, 1824, p. 573. 

^ Craufurd's Kesearcbes on India, vol. i, p. 188. Halhed, in the 
preface to his Code of Gentoo Laws, attempts to detemuiM the age of some 
of these Sastrw, end gives to one 7,304,990, and to another 4,004,905 
years. 
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a display of their manners, by Henry Lord/ iMndm^ 

1630, 4to. Again in Wilkins^s Bhagvat-Geeta. And 
in French, Histoire de la Religion des Ihmtfnfs, con- 
tenant leurs lioix, leurs Liturgie, leurs Cofitutnes, et 
leurs Ceremonies, tant anciennes que modernes ; re- 
cueillie de leurs Bramanes, et tiree de leur hoy, quails 
appellent Schtister^ Paris, 1667, l^mo. 

Bedang^Sehastery or VedangO'Sehaiim, book of the 
principal verses of the Veda, 

Neardirsen or Neadenen^Sekatier^ Ni-a-^tgr-nena 
Sehoiira, book of the explanation of the law, 

Sehadra-Bhade* 

Extracts from this SaHra will be found in the 

work of Hohvell and Dow already quoted, and these 
are translated into German in the Asiat. Original- 
schriften, Zurich, 1801, 8vo. Bd. i. 

A Summary of the Art he Pre hash iScutref in the 
Sanscrit Fragments quoted at page 78. 

Metamorphoses of Sona, a Hindoo tale; with a 
glossary descriptive of the mythology of the Sasiras^ 
Lombm, 1811, 8vo. 

The collection of prayers called Nianeht and 
JeMchttf Sanscrit and Zend, 914 leaves, Svo. Manu- 
acript in the library of the East India Company at 
London. See Nouv. Journ. Asiat. 18488, F6vrier, 
p. 124. 

To this place also seem to belong the twenty-four 
books YagamQn, which treat of prayers and ofiering^. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

OF ANCIENT HINDOO LEGISLATION IN GENERAL. 

The legislative system of India was the first branch of 
Sanscrit literature that attracted the attention of the 
English; not so much as an object of learning as of 
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policy; for it evidently mnit have been to lliem a 
matter of first rate importance to become acquainted 
with the jurisprudence of a people whom they had to 
govern 

The first step taken by the English in the study of 
Hindoo legislation was made hy governor Hastings: 
as a commentary upon it, FivadarnavaSetu, com- 
piled under his directions^ was printed at the coat of 
the East India Company in 1776, 4to. 

A Code of Gentoo* Laws, or Ordinations of die 
Pundits, from a Persian translation made from the 
original, written in the Shanscrit language, published • 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed'', London, 1776, 4to., 
1777, Syc, willi plates. French: Code des Loix des 
Gentoux ou R6glement des Brames, trad, de I'Anglais, 
Pam, 1778, 4to. German: ( j r setzbuch der Gentoos 
oder Sammlung der Gesetze der Pundits, nach einer 
persianischen Uebersetzung des in der Shanskritsprache 
geschriebenen Originals. Aus dem Engl, von Rud. 
Erich Raspe, Hamburg, 1778, 8vo. The East India 
Company printed an elegant edition of this work in 
4to. at Bengal*. 

The high antiquity ascribed to the Indian laws 
by Halhed, was controverted in A Letter to Na- 
l^nlel Brassey Halhed, esq., containing some remarks 
on his Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, lately 
published, by George Costard, Oxford, 1778, 8vo. 

Respectincr the Sanscrit original of this collection of 
laws, see Catalogue des mss. Sanscrit, p. 89. 

. Heeren's ideen — Indi^r. 
• Geoiooft is the Portuguese appellation of the Uindooi. 
t HdM maj Im ngtrdad n the fint Snropeaa who kuMd the 
Santcril. 
i Wtttft's BibHothfca Britannka. 
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LAWS or MBMV^ 

The Institutes of Menu contain, in twelve books, the 
institutes of criminal and private jurisprudence. They 
are composed in a kind of measured prose, called 
Ptmgiee Ckmtd; their language erindng their high 
antiquity* They describe the occupations of men, 
and the religious exercises of the four castes ; and, as 
colonel Haughton observes', whether regarded for their 
great antiquity and classic beauty, or for their import- 
ance, as being considered a ilivinc revelation by nearly 
a hundred millions of people, they must ever claim the 
attention of thuhe who devote themselves to the study 
of the Sanscrit language. Though inferior to the 
Vedas in antiquity, they are held to be equally sacred ; 
and owing to their being more closely connected with 
the business of life, have tended so much to mould the 
opinions of the Hindoos, that it would be impossible 
to comprehend the literature or local usages of India, 
without being master of their contents. 

Sir William Jones, in the preface to his translation, 
tells us, that it is the general opinion of Pandits, that 
Brahma taught his laws to Menu in a hundred thou- 
.sand verses, which Menu explained to the primitive 
world in the very words of the Mdnava Dhermn^ 
iSastra, or Institutes of Menu ; but, in a short preface 
to the law tract of Nared, it is asserted that Menu, 
having written the laws of Brahma in a hundred thou- 
sand slocas or couplets, arranged under twenty-four 
heads, in a thousand chapters, delivered the work to 
Hired, the sage among gods, who abridged it, for the 
use of mankind, in twelve thousand verses, and gave 
them to a son of Bhrigu, named Sumati, who, for 

^ Jones, vol. i, p. 58, 59. 

* Preface to the Minuut Dherm»*SaUra, 
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uiLuter ease to the human race, reduced them to four 
thousand : that mortals read only the second abridgre- 
meiit by Sumati, while the gods of the lower heaven, 
and the band of celestial musicians, are engaged in 
studyiDg the primary code, beginning with the fifth 
verse^ a little varied, of the work now extant on earth; 
but that nothing remainB of Uared's abridgepi^t ex- 
cept an elegant epitome of the ninth original article on 
the administration of justice. Now, since these in- 
stitutes consist only of two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five verses, they cannot be the whole work 
usciibed to Sumati, which is probably distinguished 
by the name of Vriddhaf or ancient, Manava, and 
cannot be found entire ; thoujrh several passages from 
it, which liave been preserved by tradition, are occa- 
sionally cited in the new digest'. 

The ordinances of Menu belong to the second 
period of Indian literature, the work containing them 
being placed by Sir William Jones between the publi- 
cation of the Vedas and that of the Utranas and IHka' 
sait, about 880 B. C. Fr. Schlegel ascribes to it a still 
higher antiquity, and calls it a monument to which no 
sound criticism can assign a later date than that given - 
to the most ancient one known in western Europe. 
Ritter questions the opinion both of Jones and Schlegel ; 
and enters upon the discussion of the age and merits 
of the Institutes of Menu, from the internal evidence 
they afford, and from a comparison of them with other 
Sanscrit works From this he concludes, what in 
itself seems very reasonable, that the work attributed to 

> Sir William JoomVPraftM. p. «lc. Fried. Magnr't Biaknt, 

p. 155, etc. 

^ Ritier exposes the defiance contaiued m the assertion of Schlegel ; and 
quotes as authonties, of equal weight with his, the criticisms of Schlosser, 
ia bis Vimr if Gtttiml Hittny} sad Biwdt. laeber religiose Bilduog, «tc. 
i Th. p. m, 13ft. 
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Menu 18 a collection made from various materiaky but 
not according to one pbuii and scarcely from the laws 
delirered by one mdmdual* This may be ftirly pre- 
sumed from the bejpnning and conclusion of the work^ 
and proved from its containing varioos laws ibr one 
and the same offence; hence also the probability of 
their having been made at different periods. This 
seems established; as in many of the ordinnnces the 
simplicity of antiquity is visible, \s liile some evince a 
degree of civilisation incompatible with the first rise 
of a nation, and others a deep state of national corrup- 
tion and decline. That poison and poinards, eunuchs, 
extreme jealousy of the chiefs towards one another, 
towards their ministers, and even towards the people, 
may have been primeval in the East, may indeed be 
conceived ; but that the refined system €i espionage, 
the shameless plans of avowedly selfish policy, and 
the general communities of atheists, that are men- 
tioned in the institutions of iMliui, could belong to the 
infancy of civilisation cannot for a moment be be- 
lieved. Traces, moreover, are found in this work 
that the ancient institutions of Indian life, such as the 
division into castes, had ceased to be strictly observed ; 
and that various opinions had been formed respecting 
religious dogmas ; both proving that it could not form 
part of the early literature of the nation : besides which^ 
the authors of these laws were not only acquainted 
with the Brahmanas and Upanishads of the VedaSf 
but cite also the Puranag, the Vedangcu, and ScutrM 
■ — that is, the treatises on grammar, metre, mathe- 
matics, as well as a glossary to the Veda ^ What should 
we say (asks M. iiitter) if a high antiquity was 
assigned to a Greek writer, who quoted such learned 
treatises? 

* 6«tcbichta der Plul. vol. i, p. 78. The gloMavy, at he ebaervea, 
leemB « decided proof that die language of the I'erfai wae then aneiefit. See 
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The Institutes of Menu contain abundance of matter 
. extremely interesting to all who study the history of 
mankind, and the progress of civilisation. It contains 
much to he admired, and much to he condemned. It 
is a system of despotism and priestcraft^ hoth limited 
hy law, hut artfully conspiring to give mutual support* 
though with mutual checks. The punishments will 
not always -be found proportionable to European 
notions of crime ; but a spirit of sublime devotion and 
amiable benevolence pervades the whole work, ssufli- 
cient '* to prove the author to have adored, not the 
.visible sun, but thnf divine and incomparably sfr^o/^ 
light to use the words of the most venerable text in 
,the Indian Scripture, which illumines cUl, delights ail, 
from which all proceed, to which ail must return, and 
which alone eon irradiate (not our visual organs 
merely, but our souls, etc.) our itttelleets'^. 

Sir W. Jones forced upon the attention of the 
government the necessity of hringing together a com- 
plete hody of the Hindoo laws ; and, as preparatory to 
this great undertaking, was published the following 
work : 

Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the Ordinances of 
Menu, according to the gloss of CuUuca, comprising 
the Indian System of Duties, religious and civil, ver- 
bally translated from the original Sanscrit, with a 
preface by Sir William Jones. Printed by the order 
of government, Calcutta, 1794, 4to., reprinted at 
London, 1796; and in Jones's Works, vol* iii. Again, 

the loititntM of Mean, vol. ii, p. 105 ; vol. iii, p. 183 ; vol. iv, p. 98, 
99, 100 ', vol. xi» p. 363 ; vol. xit, p. 109. 101 1. It is alio to be i«ni«tk»d» 

that arooDg the foreign natiOBt. of which mtntion is made in the Lowe of 

Menu, vol. x, 44, the Chinese and Persians cannot well be mistaken ; and 
even the Yavanas are introduced, which, according to the genius ofori« 
ental language, must signity the Greeks. 
^ Sir WiUiun Jonet't Preiace, p. 63. 
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a new edition, collated with the Sanscrit text, and elu- 
cidated with notes, by G. C. Haughton, London^ 1825, 
4to. German : Hindu's Gesetzgebung, oder Menus 
\ erordiiuiigcn nach Culiucas Erlauterung, ein Inbe- 
grifF des indischen Systems religioser und burger- 
licher Pflichten. Aus der Sanskritsprache wortlich 
IDS Englische iibersetzt von W. Jones, und verdeutscht 
nach der Calcuttischen Au8gabe» und mit einem Glos* 
sar und Anmerkungen begleitet von Job. Christ. HiiH- 
ner, Wmar, 1797, 8vo. 

The ori^al has since been prmted in Sanscrit^with 
the following title: MoHU-Sang-HUAf or the Institutes 
of ManUy in the original text, with the gloss of 
Culluca Bhaitay (Nagari character). Prmted at the 
Sanscrit Press, 1 813, 4to. {CttlcuttOf published by 
Babu Ram, pundit). 

The several glosses and commentaries, that have 
been composed by the Munis or ancient philosophers^ 
on the code of Menu^ aie tenned collectively D/termtt* 
Sdstra, or body of law. The most excellent of these 
commentators is Culluca, of whose treatise Sir W. 
Jones observes", that it is perhaps the shortest, yet 
the most luminous ; the least ostentatious, yet the most 
learned ; the deepest, yet the most agreeable commen* 
tary ever composed on any author ancient or modern, 
European or Asiatic. 

Dharma iSastra Mdnava, Sanscrit, Calcutta^ 1818> 
.large 4to. 

Manava Dherma-Sastra; or, the Institutes oiMenu^ 
according to the Gloss of Ctdluca, with a verbal trans* 
lation and preface, by Sir William Jones, edited by 
Graves Chamney Haughton, M. A. F. R. S. CakuHat 
1824, 4to., 2 volumes, the first containing the Sanscrit 
text, and the other the English translation, Londottf 



• PwfiiM t« hit tnuudatkn, p.€0. 
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18125» £ vols 4to. See Jotun. dea SavMis^ Oct. 18^, 
p. 6869 Article by M. R^musat. Journ. Asiatique, 

Oct. 1826, p. 243, by M. E. Burnouf, which has been 
translated into English, and puhlislied with notes in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1827, Feb. p. Perhaps it 

will not be too much to say of this work, that it has 
been printed with the greatest elegance, and edited 
with the greatest care of any Sanscrit book that baa 
yet issued from the press. With regard to that por- 
tion of tbe work which is exclusively Mr* Haughton's 
own, it will be esteemed, by impartial judges, as one of 
the finest monuments which ha^e been raised to tbe 
knowledge of Indian Antiquities ^ 

Mitakshara Dharma Seuira, Sanscrit, published 
by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., C(dcutta, 1813, oblong 
royal 8%'o. 

Mitakshara Darpanay translated from the Sanscrit 
into the Bengalee language, by Lukshmi Narayan 
Nyayai Ankar, Cakuiia, 18^4, 8vo. 

Extracts from the Institutes of Menu, 

Partes codicis legum quem Manus edidit, cum ver- 
sione. Select passages from tbe first and twelfth book, 
in Otbm. Frankii Chrestomatfaia Sanscrita, vol. ii, p. !• 

KuUkhahhaiUe animadTersiones ad codicem legum 

Manuy cum versione, ibid, ii, 2. p. 13 — 83. 

The Laws and Institutes of Menu. l»y Q. Craufurd, 
esq., in his Researches concerning India, Londan, 1817, 
8vo. vol. i, p. 37 — 90. 

Aphorisms from Menu (extracts from the Mdnava 
SaHra), in the Asiatic Journal, 1826, p. 513— 518. 

" See the article ia Uie Asiatic Journal cited in the tert, in which it is 
stated , that it tras Mr. Haughton's intention to add to these two elegant 
and learned volumes a third, containing the Commentary of Calluca 
BA«tta. His wtnt of health, unfertmiatdj* hat not pennitlid him to cany 
thti toudable dmigii into exMutioiu 
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Extract from the Readings of Hindoo Law, by Mr. 
B11i», in the Adatic Journal, 1819, Joly, p. 17 — ^SS. 

The Lam Jnheritmiee* 

Daiaktt-Mfmanta, on die Order of Succession, in 

Sanscrit, Serampoor, large 4to. 

MoLainmedan Law of Succession to the Property of 
Intestates, Arabic, on copper plates, with a verbal 
translation and explanatory notes, by Sir William Jones, 
London J 1782, 4to. 

Al Sirajiyyahy or the Mohammedan Law of Inherit- 
ance, Arabic and English, with a commentary by Sir 
William Jones, Calcutta, 179«, fol.P. 

A Digest of Hindoo Law on Contracts and Succes- 
sions, with a commentary by Jogannatha Tercapan- 
chan^a \ translated from the original Sanscrit by 
T. Colebrooke, esq., judge of Mirzapore, resident at 
the court of Berar, and M. A. S. toL i, Calcutta, 1797 ; 
vol. ii, ill, ind iv, 1798, fol. and afterwards printed at 
London^ I SOI, 8vo., 3 vols. Wso separately. A Disqui- 
sition on llegai Succession, etc., in the Asiatic Annual 
Kegister, 1800, p. 245—250. 

Two Treatises on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance, 
from the Ddya Bhdga and the Mituks/iara, translated 
from the Sanscrit by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., Calcutta, 
1810, 4to.; London, 1813, 4to; College of Fort Si» 
George, near Madras, 1825, 4to. ; translated into Per- 
sian, under the title o£ I\ira$x44rtmeeahf by Moulavi 
Mobamed-Irtaza-Adi-Kfaan-Babadur, Madras, 18^5^ 
foL ; again into Arabic, Madras, 1827, fol. This work 
in Sanscrit is called Dayahhaga, and forms part of a 
greater, entitled, Vimhara Khandam De-'BHA-NitO' 
kehara, containing a commentary upon the text of the 

p The two foregoing works are both printed with the Arabic texts, in Sir 
William Jones's Works, vol. ui, 4to. I do oot tee amy iceiott for their 
being mentioned here. 
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Yagnyat>(dkia» The whole, being a general view of 
Hindoo Laws, was transUted into Tamulic, by Punir 
Vadyar, and was put to press by his brother Sidam^ 
liala Vadyar, professor of the Tamnlic language at the 
college of Madras, in MadroE, 181 7« 

The DayubhagUf or Law of Inheritance of Jeemooiu 
Vahunuj N agree character, CaUmUaf 1813, 4to. 

Dciya Bhaga^ a Sanscrit Treatise on Inheritance, 
by Yimuta Vahana, with a Cornineiitary, by Krishna 
Bhatta, published by H. T, Colebrooke, CcUcutta, 
18T4, 4to. A new erlition of this work, with a com- 
mentary by Krishna Tcrkalankara, Calcutta^ Educa^ 
Hon Press y 18^, 8vo., is mentioned in Parbury, Allen, 
and Co.*s Catalogue for IStJL 

J>dya BA^Of a Treatise upon Inheritance and Di- 
▼ision of Property, in verse, Sanscrit and Bengalee, pub- 
lished by the Pundit Lukshmi Narayan Nyayal Ankar, 
Caieutta, ISfiSi. 

Daya Taiwa, a Treatise on the Law of Inheritance, 
by Raghunandana Bhattacharya, edited by Lakshmi 
Narayan Serma, Calcutta, Education Press ^ 1828, 8vo. 

Dat/a-Crama^Sarigra/ia, or an Abstract of the Hin- 
doo Law of Inheritance : an orighial treatise in San- 
scrit, by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, with an English 
translation by P. M. Wynch, esq., Calcutta, 1818, 4to. 
Of this work there is another edition, by Krishna Ter* 
kalankara Bhattacharya, edited by Lakshmi Narayan 
Senna, Calcutta^ EducoHm Prets^ 1828, 8vo. 

Brief Remarks regarding modem Encroachments on 
the ancient Rights of Females, according to the Hindoo 
Law of Inheritance, by Rammohun Roy, Calcutta, 
1822, 8vo. See Asiat. Journ. 1823, Sept. 446—451, 

" Adopiion* 

The Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Chandrika, two 
original Treatises on the Law of Adoption, by Nanda 
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Punclita and Deyanda Bhatta ; translatecl from the San- 
scrit, by J. C. C. Sutherland, esq., Calcutta, 1814, 4to.; 
1817, 8vu. ; reprinted at the College of Fort tSt, George 
mar Madras y 1825, 8vo. 

Tlie DuttaJc Meemama and tlie Uuttuk Chnnd, two 
esteemed Treatises in the original Sanscrit on the Hin- 
doo Law of Adoption^ Calcutta^ ISIS, 4to. 

Other Treatises an Jurisprudence, 

Legislation Orientale, par Anquetil Duperron, An^ 
tterdem, 1778, 8vo. 
Digest of Mohummudun Law, by coL J. Baillie, esq., 

Calcutta, 1801, 4to. 

A Dictionary of Moliarnnitdau Law, Bengal Re- 
venue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo, and Other words, 
London, 1802, 8vo., by S. Rousseau. 

Veeru'-Mitroduyu, a complete Digest of Hindoo Law, 
on the Administration of Justice, edited by BabooTam, 
pundit, Calcutta, 1814, 4to. 

Vnu^Miirtdayai the legal Work of Mitra-Mishra, in 
Sanscrit, published by H. T« Colebrooke, esq., printed 
at the Sanscrit Press, at Kizurpoor, near Cakutta^ 
1815, 4to. 

Elements of Hindoo Law, published by Thomas 
Strange, London^ 18:^5, 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Obligations and Contracts, translated 
by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., Calcutta, 1810, 4to. 

Karma- Lotc liana, translated from the Sanscrit into 
Bengali, and printed at Serampoor, iS2l, This work 
contains prescriptions respecting domestic duties and 
the various grades of impurity, as determined by the 
law. Extracts from this are given in Essays relative 
to the Habits, Character, and Moral Improvement of 
the Hindoos, London, 18£3, 8vo. See Joum. des Sa- 
vans, \S2S, Aout, p. 459. 
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PROFANE LITERATURE. 

PHILOSOPHY* 
Liierature. 

Mr. Adelung, under this head, refers the reader to 
the following works: 

Colebrooke's Kssays on the Philosophy of the Hin- 
doos, in the Transactions of the lioyal Asiatic Society^ 
Yol. i, p. 92, 489, 549. 

Sur la Philoso])hie des Hindous, d*apres les Me- 
moires de M. Colebrooke, in the Nout. Melanges 
Asiat. par M. Abel-R6musat» Paris, iSSBf), S vols. 8to* 
voL ii, p. 331 (p. my^^ 

Litteratur der PJulosophie der HindoOj in Vjatag yon 
Othm. Frank, I Bandes, i, ii, und iii Heft. 

I'lulosophie ct Religion des Indiens, ou Relation du 
Voyage d'un Grec dans IMnde mille ans avant J. C. in 
Melanges de Litterature Sanscrite, par A. Langlois, 
p. 235—268. 

To these may be added, 1st, The fifth and sixth 
lectures of Victor Cousin's Cours de I'Mistoire, de la 
PbiloBophie du xviii^' Siecle, Paris, 1829; where the 
reader will find a lucid and highly interesting expo- 
sition of Ifindoo philosophy, compiled chiefly from 
the papers of Mr. Colebrooke above mentioned, and 
an Analysis of A. G. SchegeFs Latin version of the Bha-- 
gacat-Gita^j which M. Cousin, following the learned 
G. Humboldt, holds to be a monument of the SdncWiya 
philosophy. 

2nd, The second chapter of Ritter's History of Phi- 
losophy, which is devoted to an enquiry into the chro- 
nology and genuineness of the sacred books and legis* 

• This article is entitely new* ^ See above, p. 96. 
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Ution of the Hindoos, as fonmng the groundwork of 
their philosophic systems. It seems to he the leading 
object of this author, to expose the absurd and extraya- 
gant notions which some writers have been inclined 
to adopt respecting the antiquity of Hindoo history 
and learning. The style in which this work is written, 
and the information it contains, will make its perusal 
agreeable to all who have mastered the German lan- 
guage ^ 

Srd, Sonip account of Hindoo philosophy will also be 
found, together with a copious list of authorities, in 
Tennemann's Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, On^ord, i8^2\ 

Fariom Schools of Iltndoo FhUomphy. 

It is ihe professed design of all the schools of Indian 
philosophy, to teach the method by which eternal bea- 
titude (the supreme good) may be attained, either after 
death or before it. 

The path by which the soul is to arrive at this su- 
preme felicity, is science or knowledge. The disco- 
very, and the setting forth of the means by which this 
knowledge may be obtained is the object of the various 
treatises and commentaries which Hindoo philosophy 
has produced. A brilliant summary of them will be 
found in the work of Victor Cousin already referred 
to; in which he endeavours to trace among the Hin- 
doo philosophers, the SetumUumf the Idealum, the 
SeepUeism^ the FataUsm, and the MyHieumf of the 
ancient Grecian and modem European Schools* 

c V OQ der iadischen Pbtlosophie in Ritter's Geschicbte der Fhilosophie» 
torn, i, B»mb, 8vo. p. 68^186. 

* The two foUowhig woikt, vhidi did not come in my way till tliii ar- 
Ude was in puintt must also be mentioned bere. Rhode* uebcr vdigiose 

Bildung Mytbologie und Philosophic der Hindoos, 1827, 2yol8. 8vo. ; and 
Srhlc-Tf^l on the iMuIosopby of the Indiam, in hii Uefaerdie Sprache und 

Weisheit U«r Indier. 
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The Hindoos possess ▼arious ancient systems ot 
philosophy, some of which they consider orthodox, aa 
consistent with the Veda$$ others they regard as he* 
retical, from their being incompatible with the doc- 
trines of their holy books. 

In all there arc enumerated six principal schools of 
Hindoo philosu}>hy : 1st, The Mimansa founded by 
Jaimini ; 2nd, The I cdanta, by Vyasa; 3rd, The 
Nyaya^ founded by Gotama; 4th, The Vaiseshica, by 
Canade ; 5th and 6th, The two Sanc'hydffa^ founded by 
Capita and Pantanjala* 

The Prior Mimansa, founded by JaiminL 

The two Mmanstu (for there are two schools of me- 
taphysics under this title) are strictly orthodox. 

The prior one {Purva), founded by Jaimini, teaches 
the art of reasoning with the express view of aiding the 
interpretation of the Vedas. The latter ( Uttara), com- 
monly called the Vedanta, deduces from the text of the 
Indian scriptures, a refined psychology, which goes to 
a denial of the material world. 

It may here be remarked^ that as religion, during 
the early stages of dvilisationi was generaUy of a gross 
and mystical character, men, as they became more en- 
lightened, made it their study to understand and ex- 
plain the obscurities of their faith, and to accommodate 
the rude superstitions of the early popular belief to 
their own more refined conceptions of the being and 
attributes of God. This was more particularly the 
case in India. Philosophy undertook to reconcile the 
written precepts of Brahma with the new state of moral 
feeling, and to give them a meaning which should not 
contradict the more enlightened views of wisdom and sci- 
ence. Thus the obscurities of the Vedas gave the first 
impulse to Hindoo philosophy ; since the most perfect 
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faith could not seize their divine precepts without the 
aid of reflection. Hence, too, beeame ahnoBt impercepti- 
bly formed the school of JltmiMa, which, professing Ae 
most perfect obedience to the sacred commands of die 
Vedas, undertook to render tbem dear and intelligible. 
The aim of the Mimansa school was to determine the 
sense of the Vedas, and to collect from them a j>erfect 
system of religion ami morality; for so nearly allied 
are these in Hindoo philosophy, that Kthics seem no 
more than a form of reUgious duties : the same word 
{Dharmd^ signi^ring, in the masculine gender, virtue 
or moral merit, and in the feminine, devotioii, or merit 
acquired by acts of piety. 

The prior (P^ims) Mmama^ dierefore, is practical, 
relating to works (Carma), or religious observances un- 
dertaken for specific ends. It is not directly a sys- 
tem of philosophy ; but, in delivering canons of scrip- 
tural inteipr( tation, it was natural that philosophi- 
cal topics should he introduced ; and scholastic dis- 
putants have elicited trom its dojxmas, principles of 
reasoning applicable to the prevailing points of contro- 
versy agitated in the Hindoo schools of philosophy. 

The business of the Mimansa is to investigate what 
it is incumbent to perform as a duty. A subject or 
case {adhiearamd) is given for investigation. One of 
these in full consists of five parts : 

1st, The subject or matter to be explained. 

Snd, The doubt or question arising upon the matter. 

3rd, The first side (purvct-pacsha), or prima facie ar- 
gument concerning it. 

4th, The answer (u^/ara), or demonstrated conclusion 

{sid'lhantfd. 

5th, The pertinence or relevancy. 

The whole of these five members are not always set 
forth in Jaimini's text; the subject^ and the question 
concerning it, are firequently merely hinted or left to 
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be ninmsed'. These are supplied by the commeii- 
tators. 

Fiye souroes of knowledge, or modes of proof, are 
admitted by all Mimaiisaeas; namely, perception*, in- 
ference, Terbal eommnnication, comparison, presump- 
tion. Privation is sometimes addtid to these as a sixth 
source oi knowledge. 

This school of philosDphy rests entirely upon the 
authority of the Vedas, tho words of wliich it regards 
as decisive. Mr. Colebrooke has given a copious ana- 
lysis of the lectures of Jaimini in the paper already re- 
, ferred to. 

The sootrcts or aphorUma attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, divided into sixty chap- 
ters, which are agun subdivided into sections, cases, 
or topics. These saatras, like the aphorima of other 

Mr. Colebrooke elsewhere observes, tliat Jaimioi's arrangemeDt is not 
pliilosophical ; but that t!ie logic of the Mimama is the logic of the Hindoo 
law, the rule of determiQation of civil and religious ordioatnces. Each 
case is examined and determined upon general piinciples. 

* Simple apjfreJun^an is defined in these words : When the organs of 
man are ia contiguitj with an object, that aowce of knowledge is percep- 
tioQ. Inferm»e§ in these : On sight of one member of a known association, 
the consequent apprehension of the other part, which is not actually proxi- 
mate, is (anumana) inference ; hut the association must he such as had heen 
before directly perceived, or had become known by analogy. Presumption 
is deduction of a matter which could not else be. It iii assumption of a 
thing which is not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
which is leen, heaid, or proven. Knowledge of a thing which is not proxi- 
mate (of subject to perception), derived throngh undenrtood' aonnd, Aat is, 
through words the acceptation whereof is known, is (iastra) ordinance or 
revelation; or it is ($iihda) verbal communication. — I have introduced this 
long note from Colf bn>oke, to give the reader some idea of the definitions of 
the Sanscrit phi]oM>phy. It may be added, that the Cbavacas recognise 
but one sonioe of knowMge, nt. perception: tiie followevs of (^nnde, 
and those of Sngaia (Bnddha) two, perception and infemce. To these 
two the Sfinc'hya iclu>ols add affinnation. They also give the fidhiwing 
explanation: An external sense perceives; the internal one examinee; 
consciousness makes the selfish application ; and intellect resolves: an ex- 
ternal organ execates. Trans. Aaiat. Soc. vol. i, p. 31. 
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Indian sciences, are extremely obscure and imiiiteUi- 
gible; and from their first promulgation, most hate 
been acoompanied by an oral or written ejqpomtion. 
An ancient scholiast (Vrittkara) is quoted by the herd 
of commentators for subsidiary aphorisms» supplying 
the defect of the text^ as well as for bis eommentary* 
Besides this work, the tooiras hate been elueidated by 
a perpetual commentary by Sahara Swami Bhatta, 
after whom it is called Sahara Biius/nfa ; and by cor- 
rective annotations upon this commentary, by Hhatta 
CumarUa Swami, the great authority of the Mimansa 
school 

Among the numerous expounders of the Mimansa, 
the next in eminence is Parthasarat'hi Misra, upon 
whose commentary, entitled Seutra-Dipica, there is an 
ample ^position by Somanatha, called Maf^*Aam^, 

The Afisi^Mi^-i^ayaMWwea is anotihev oomaentary 
by .a distinguished author, BhaTanat'ba Misra. The 
two foregoing are spoken of aa commentaries, beeanse 
they fdlow the order of the text, redte one or more 
of the aphorisms from every section, and explain its 
subject. • 

Among numerous other commentaries on Jaimini s 
text, the l^ydijd talid'tdhiti of Kaghavananda is not to 
be omitted. It contains an excellent interpretation of 
the sootraSf which it expounds word by word: it is 
brief, but clear; leaving nothing unexplained, and wan- 
dering into no digressions, 

A aununary or pamphrase of Jainuni's doctrine was 
put into verse by an ancient author, whose work is 
dted by the name of Sangraha, Another metrical 

' Another esteemed commentary, by Guru, sometimes called PrdAaeara, 
is meotioDed by Colebrooke. Cumarila Bhatta is celebrated iu the tradi- 
tionary religious history of India, Me is considered to have been the chief 
antagonist of the Buddha heresy ; and to have instigated an extermiiiatiog 
prosecution against its disciples. * 

U 
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paraphrase is employed in the VarUea, or forms a part 
of the work itself. 

The most apptoTed introduction to the study of the 
JUmnhmo is Madhava Acharya*s NaythmakhvUtara, 
It is in yerse^ accompanied by a cmnmentary in prose 
by the same author, forming a summary of Jaimini's 
text, and of approved deductions from it. 

The Aphorisms of Jaimini are extremely ancient; but 
they have been reconstructed at various epochs, and 
illustrated in so many various commentaries, that the 
cases assume a very diversiiied aspect in the bands of 
the di£ferent interpreters. 

2. The Vedanta. 

The other Mimansa (the Fedanta) though strictly 
within the pale of orthodoxy, carried human know- 
ledge a step forward. Although it appealed to revela- 
tion for its principles, it ventured upon a bolder inter- 
pretation of the sacred text, and penetrated into the 
metapliysical precepts of the Vedas, To this it owes 
its name Vedunia, which signifies a philosophy resting 
upon the Vedas ; though in fact it formed thus «arly 
a metaphysical system, a true school of philosophy. 

This system Mr^ Colebrooke has reserved for a 
iuture essay. Among the literature of the Vedemta 
philosophy are redconed the works of Sancara; par- 
ticularly a highly esteemed commentary on the Vedat^ 
about A. D. 790—^^; the works of Madhava, of the 
thirteenth century; Fmfanto-jSSiira, the essence of the 
Vedas, by Sadanandana^. 

The Nyaya^ or System of Logic, 

The Nyaya, foundtd hy (Jotama, furnishes a phi- 
losophical arrangement, with strict rules of reasoning, 
not unaptly compared to the Dialectics of Aristotle. 
' Sm VjHa, von Otiin. Frmnk* Um* \, p. 3S* 
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Nfaya philosophy is atricdy a system of logic \ Tb« 
text of Gotatna is a eolkction of soolrnff, or succinct- 
aphorisms^ in five books^ or lectures, each divided 
into two daySi or diurnal lessons. 

In a logical arrangement the predicaments or objects 
of pi ooi are six : substance, quality, action, community,, 
particularity, and :iggregation, or intimate relation. 

A regular argument, or complete syllogism {Nyaya) 
consists of five niiMiibers: 1st, the proposition; 2nd, 
the reason; 3rd, the instance; 4th, the application; 
5th, the conclusion. Ex. : 

1 . This hill is fiery : 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokes is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking. 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

Some confine the syllogism to three members ; either 
the three first or the three last. In this latter form it 

is quite regular. The recital, joined with the instance, 
is the major; tlie uppUcation is the minor; the con- 
clusion follows. 

Of the lojric of the Hindoos we have the sootras of 
Gotama, in Ward's Work on India, and some others in 
the Annals of the Asiatic Society of London, as well 
as the following : 

Nfatfa Saotra Vritii, the Logical Aphorisms of 
Gotama, with a commentary by Viswanath Bhatta- 
charya, Calcutta, Education PrcM, 18^8, 8vo. 

Bhasha Paneheda^ and SiddhatUa MidctawUi, an 
Elementary Treatise on the Terms of Logic, with its 
commentary, by Viswanatha Panchanana Bhatta, Cai^ 
cuiia, Education Press, 1827, 8vo. 

4. The FaisSskka. 

The Vaiseshka, of which Cauade is the reputed 
* See a curiotts anecdote reapect'mg Aristotle's Dialectics below, p. 161. 
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author, is a system of philosophy comiected with the 
last. Its founder, like Democritus, maintained ihe 
atomic theory. This system has so had a leputation 
in India, that it is regarded as opposed to the truth of 
th^ seriptures. It may well be so, for it is poiely 
physical, and professes to account for all things, like 
the Epicuriaiis, by priiiidry molecules, simple and in- 
decomposable; which, by their own nature, and by 
certain inherent principles, were continually in motion, 
congregated, formed various bodies, and the universe. 
Canade's collection of sootraw is comprised in tea 
lectures, subdivided into lessons for two days each. 

5. The Sanc'hya. 

The S^*hya is another philosophical system, partly 
heterodox, and partly conformable to the established 
Hindoo creed* It embraces at once physics, psycho- 
logy, dialectics, and metaphysics, and is, in short, a 
complete philosophical system. Its followers are divided 
into two schools ; one usually known by the general 
name ^dnchya \ the other called Yoga. Capila^, an 
ancient sage, whose origin and adventures are variously 
recounted, is the reputed ibunder of the Sanc'hya ; and 



i A commentaior (Capilt-Bhaiih) expoundi SAte^^a m Iiert tignlfyiiig 
the ducorery of the soul by means of right dtscnaunatiim. Mr.CoklnoolEA 

says, a system of philosophy in which precision of reckoning is observed ia 
the enumeration of principles, is denominated Sdnc'hya, a term which 
has been uoUerstood to signify numeral, agreeably to the usual accepta- 
tifln iif Sin«*hifa, number j and hence its analogy to the Pythagorean phi- 
loMphy ht» been jMretniaed. Bat the nune maj be takea to imply, that 
its doctrine U founded in the eieidie of judgment; for the word from 
which it is derived iigni^ leuoning or delibention. 

* He is represented as a son of Brahma; as an incarnation of the 
deity; as me holy hrst and wise one, entering a mind by himself framed. 
«nd becoramg the mighty sage {Capita) who compassionately revealed this 
JKJMcetO Ami. Mr. Colebrooke doubts whether Capila might not have 
»i altogether a mythological personage, to whom the true author of the 
syilen thought fit to eacribe it. 
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Pantanjali of the Yoga sdiool of metaphysical phi<* 
losophy. 

The tenets of the two sdiools of the S'6ne*kydya, 
are on many points the same; but they differ upon 
the most inipoi taiit uf all — the proof of the exisU iice 
of a supreme God. The school of Pantanjali, there- 
fore, which recognises God, is called theistical; and 
that of Capila atheistical; the latter, like the sects of 
Jina and Buddha, acknowledge no Creator, nor su- 
preme ruling Providence. The gods of Capila are beings 
superior to man; but, like him, subject to change ai^ 
tnu\smtgration. A third school may likewise be men- 
tioned called Paurdmea Sdnc^hifaf which conforms in 
most points to the doctrine of Pantanjali, except in 
holding nature as an illusioii. 

A collection of gooiraSf or succinct aphorisms, in six 
lectures, attributed to Capila himself, is extant under 
the title oiSdnchya-pravacana^. As an ancient work 
this must have been expuimded by early scholiasts; 
but the only commentary which can at present be 
referred to hv namo, is the C'apila-Uhdshi/a or as the 
author himself cites it in his other books, iSanchya- 
Bhdshya, The title at full length, in the epigraph of 
the book, is Capila-Sanc'hya--PravaehatM-Sastra-Bhd' 
Mhya. It is<by Vijnyana^Bhicshu, a mendicant ascetic, 
who wrote a separate treatise on the attamment of 
beatitude in this life, entitled Sdnc*hyarsara, as well 
as several other hooks. 

Of the six lectures or chapters into which the 
Bootras are distributed, the first three comprise an ex- 
position of the whole S&ne^hya doctrine. The fourth 
contains illustrative comparisons. The fifth is contro- 

1 In the prafiue to the CapUa-flMiftyt amore compendious tntct it mm- 
tioaed, in the tune fbnn of foomu or aphoriinis, hearing the title of TatiM 

Sam6ta, which is also ascribed to Capila. The scholiast intimates that 
hoth aie of equal authorityf and in no leapect discordant, Colebrooke* 
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vmialy confating odier opinions* The mfik and last 
treats of the most important part of the doctrines, and 
enhirges upon topics before touched. 

The best text of the Sane hi/a is a sort of ti eati^^e in 
verse, which is denominated Ccirica. Tlie acknow- 
ledjS^ed author is Iswara-Crishna, described, in the con- 
cluding Unes, as liaving received the doctrine through 
a succession of intermediate instructors, from Pan- 
chaisec*ha, by whom it was first promulgated ; and 
who was himself instructed by Asuri, the disciple of 
Capihu On this brief tract, containing seyenty-two 
stanaas in ^ry^ metre, there are numerous commen- 
taries* One of these is the Simchya-Bhashya of Gau- 
dap&da,-^ a second is the SSmc'hya-Chandineat of Nara- 
yana, who seems to have been an ascetic : there is a 
third, under the title of Sdnchya-tatioa-cainnudi, by 
Vachespati Misra, a native of Tirhut, autlioi ol similar 
works on various other |)]iiIo.sophical systems. One 
more commentary, bearing the simple title of Sdnchya 
Cawmdi, is by Ramachrishna Bhattacharya, a learned 
and not ancient writer of Bengal. 

The foregoing are the principal works in which thu 
system of philosophy may be now studied : there are 
some others dted by the scholiasts; but they are 
scarce, and no satis&ctory account of them can be 
given upon the strength of a few scattered quotations. 
Among them, however, the Rdja-vartica seems to be 
referred to as a work held in much esteem. 

Sanchiaj one of the ]ii iiicipal philosophical systems 
of the Brahmans, translated from the Sanscrit, under 
the direction of M. Carey, Calcutta, 1811, 4to. 

Sankya Sara, a metaphysical work, translated by 
Ward, in his Researches on India. 

Simc^hya Ccirica^ by IsVara-Chandra, with a com- 
mentary by Vachespati, contains seventy-two stanzas 
in the metre called Aria, 
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The Sane It ya Curica, translated by Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke, esq. Printed in London under the direc- 
^ons of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

De la Doctrine appellee Sankia, in Nouv. Melanges 
Asiat. par M* Abel-R^musat, vol. ii, p. 348. 

The following sketch of the S6me'hya system of 
Capila wiU, It is hoped^ convey to tiie reader some 
notion of Hindoo philosophy* It is mostly drawn 
from the papers of Colehrooke, in the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of London, and the lectures of 
Couaiii already referred to. 

It is the aim of all the philosophical systems of India, 
as I have before said, to attain the sovereign good — 
eternal lelicity. Such is especially the aim of the 
Sanc'hya system. This summum bormm is to be sought 
for, not in rehgious exercises, or in tlie schemes and 
calculations of ordinary prudence for avoiding pain and 
securing happiness ; but it is, riccording to Capila and 
his followers, true knowledge alone that can secure 
entire and permanent dehverance from evil. The 
question then is» hov this knowledge is to be obtained ? 

According to Capibi» there are two philosophical 
means of acquiring true knowledge, perception, and 
inference or induction. In addition to these his school 
admitted a third, legitimate affirmation, that is, human 
testimony, tradition, true revelation'", and the authority 

"* True revelaUon, according to the Carika, the great S&Dc'hya aulhori^ 
to whom Colebrooke refers, is that of the Vedas, to the exclusion of pre- 
tended iDspiralions and impostures. It may here be remarked, that the 
\ aisbshica, the School of Canada, rejects traditioa ; and that a branch of 
SanVkyft, the Chamkas, only adn^to of seuatioii as t Miuva of know- 
ledge. CapUa admits Ane, but appaicnUy nakes but little oso of the 
third ; and adopts conclusions so widely different from tbOM of the Vtiat, 
that it is clear he did not consider their authority as very sacred. His 
school, however, managed to escape the fate of the Buddhists. See Consia« 
1. c. p. 192. 
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of the Vedos. From these three sources, by the right 
exercise of judgment* and due application of reaaoning* 
the disciples of Capila are instructed that true know- 
ledge is to be derived; consisting in a right. discri* 
mination of the principles, perceptible and impercep- 
tible, of the material world, from the sensitive and cog- 
nitive principle, which is tlu" immaterial soul. 

Twenty -five of these principles are enumerated. 
The first of" llieni, Ironi •which all the olIuts are de- 
rived, is Prakritif or Mouia-Prakrita, nature : termed 
Prad^hdna, the chief one, the universal material cause". 
It is eternal matter, indiscrete; undistinguishable as 
destitute of parts; inferrible* from its effects: being 
productive* but no production. . 

The second principle is intelligence, called Bud^M 
and Makai, or the great one : the Brst production of 
nature, increate, prolific; being itself productive of 
uther principles. It is identified by the mythological 
Sanc'hya with the Hindoo triad of gods. The great 
principle is said to be produced from modified nature; 
and becomes distinctly known, as three gods, through 
the iniiuence of the three qualities of goodness* foul* 
ness* darkness; being one per sen and three gods: 
namely — Brahma*. Vishn6u* and Mahesnara. 

After these* passing over the physics and cosmo- 
gony of Ca|ula* we come to the twenty-fifth and last 
principle, Purusha! the soul, which is neither produced 
nor productive. It is multitudinous, individual* sensi- 
tive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial. " 

These twenty-five principles are thus summarily con- 
trasted in the Carica. Nature, root of all, is no pro- 
duction. Seven principles ; the oiubax or intellectual 

* Uenttfied by the cotmogony of tin Purana* with Bftfytf iUusioii ; and 
by niytholoiguti with Brrfkmi the power or wiergy of Bnhma. 
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one, etc., are productions and productive. Sixteen are 
productions (unproductive). Soul is neither a produc- 
tion nor productive. 

Besides this, the Sdnc^hya of Capila contains many 
excellent observations upon method, on the causes of our 
errors, upon the obstructions of the mtettecty and the 
same host of wise preoeptswhich everywhere recommend 
the writings of die Epicurean scfaooL Capik also aiu^ 
lysesy mth much acuteness and address, the tarious phy* 
sical and moral obstructions which oppose the perfec- 
tion of the human soul. He enumerates ibrty-eight phy- 
sical and sixty-two moral obstacles ; numbers nine things 
which satisfy the mind, and in which it may repose; 
and adds eigiit more which raise it to perfection. He 
exhorts us to follow with docility the instructions of 
nature, who hy sensation furnishes us with the mate- 
rials of all our thoughts. But he enjoins us, at the 
same time, not to be her idle passive scholarsi but to 
interrogate her freefy; and, instead of being satisfied 
with her first leply, to draw from her, with all our skill 
and address, her most hidden secrets, her most lucid 
and extensive commentary upon her own works. It is 
by resting upon nature and experiment, that man, with 
the power of induction which belongs tu him, may 
arrive at true knowledge. Capila says, it is from the 
contemplation of nature, and abstraction, that the 
union of the soul with nature takes place. He com- 
pares this union to the mutual want which the lame 
and the blind have of one another, who become com- 
panions, one to be bonne, and directing; the olher 
to be guided, and carrying. The spectacle of nature 
Is always instructive, but many of her secrets can be 
torn firom her onl} b} penetrating into her profoundest 
sanctuaries, and by fbnding piddocks that will open 
her most hidden treasures. 

Nature, says Capila, is like a dancing girl exhibiting 
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herself to the soul as to an audience ; she at first makes 
many scruples ; but, when once overcome, gives her- 
self up without shame to the gaze of the soul, and has 

no reserve till slie lias been sufficiently examined **. 

The system of Capila leads directly to fatalism, and 
mediately to atheism. For, since he denies the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, human action, which we be- 
lieve an independent cause, is in fact no more than 
a necessary effect. The application of this to ex- 
terior nature is atheism. Capila denies the existence 
of a God who governs the world. He argues, that 
there is no proof of one by simple perception; nor to 
be deduced from sensation, by inference or inductbn ; 
the only means he admits of obtaining true knowledge. 
He acknowledges an intelligence ; but it is an intelli^ 
gence derived iioni nature, an attribute of matter, a 
sort of soul of the world. 

Besides the Sanchya of Capila and his disciples^ 
another system, bearing the same denomination, but 
more usually termed the Ybga-Sastra, or Yoga^Sutra^ 
is ascribed to a mythological being, Pantaigali, the 
supposed author of the great grammatical commentary 
emphatically named the Makabasi^ along with a me- 
dical treatise, and other distinguished performances. 

The collection of Yoga-SuinUf bearing the common 
tide of Simt^hya PrawMchanai is distributed into 
four chapters (pada): the first on contemplation 
( samdcfhi) ; the second on the means of its attain- 
ment ; the third on the exercise of transcendent 
power ( vibhuti) ; the fourth on abstraction or spiritual 
insulation ( caiwalya ). 

An ancient commentary on this fiEmatical work is 

" See Cousin, p. 17P. who asks if, under the simplicity am] freedom of 
this language, we do not discover something of the graadeur of Bacon. 
Capila is also considmd \Fg the same author to have preceded iEneside- 
mus vcA Htiine in his notions vespecting cauM end cftct. 
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the PcuUoMfala Bhdshya; attributed to Veda-vyasa, 
the compiler of the Indian scriptures, and founder of 
the Vedanti school of phiiosopby. Vachespati has 
funiished scholia on both text and gloss; and the 
number of copies found of bis work evince bow mucb 
it is esteemed. There are also the Yoga-wnrUca of 

Vijn} ana-Bhicshu; the iR^f^''*^'^'''*^^^^^^^'^^^^' 
Malla, surnamed Bhoja-Raja, sovereign of Dharat a 
lucid exposition ; and a more ample commentary by a 
modern Brahman, named Nacroiri-Bli.itta-l^pad'hyaya, 
called PajUanJaU-&utra'- Vritti, which is both clear and 
copious P. 

But perhaps the most complete exposition of this 
scbeme of philosophy is the Bhagavat'Giia'^ ; now 
almost universally considered as a development of Pan- 
tanjali's system. It is a half mythological, half pbiloso- 
cal episode of the great Mahabkaraiia, leading to 
talism and absolute quietism. The sutjeet ia skilfully 
interwoven by the poet into the greater epic. Two 
rival armies are drawn up, ready to join battle, and 
decide a civil contest for the tlirone of India. Ar- 
juna, one of the competitors, is favoured by the deity 
Crishna, who, in disguise, accompanies him in his 
chariot, and under the name of Madhuis becomes his 
Mentor. At the moment the combatants are about to 
make the onset, Aijuna feels a melancholy compunc* 

P Adelung mentions Joya VasishthOf a great philosophical poem, which 
bowev0c wu not composed by Vasiafatha, an ancient sage and tutor to tiie 
aon of Bama Chandnp althougli the instraetioa eo«t»ned tliaran was 
addressed to him. A manuscript of it ii in tiie Itlnaiy of the Roiyal 

Asiatic Society of London. 

1 See above, p. 95, aod the works there referred to, particularly Schlegel 
Ueber die Spracbe und Weisheit der Indier, and Himiboldt, ueber die 
Bht^avai-Gita : add to these the sixth lecture of Cousin ; Cours de i'Hist. 
do la Pluloa. ; and the VJaia of 0th. Frank. See also Maman in Qvatterly 
Beview, vol. xlr, p. 6. In the work of Courin, Schlegel's Ladn Vetsion 
of the Bhagavat-Gita has been made use of, with the criticism of Ch^y in 
the Journal des Savans, 1825» Jan. p. 37» and others. 
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tion at the idea of wading to the throne through the 
blood of his brothers, kinsmen, and fnends^ whom he 
reeognises in the .ranks of his enemy. He opens his 
mind to his companion; who, chiding him for bis tame- 
ness of spirit, tells him that he belongs to the casta of 
warriors, that war is his element and his duty, and that 
for him now to recede, will be to lose both empire and 
honour. These reasons, not appearing to make a suffi- 
cient impression upon Arjuna, his mysterious com- 
panion reveals to him the system of metaphysics, which 
forms the subject of the Bhagavat-Gita. Upon Ar- 
juna's still testifying his reluctance to begin the work 
of death, he rephes to him in a strain ' that breathea 
the terrible sublune* of the Sanc'hya doctrine of fa- 
talism. 

What canst thou urge of brothers, of kinsmen, and 
friends ; or of men, of beasts, and of stones % for they 
are aU as one. A perpetual, irresistible force has 
made all thou seest, and unceasingly renews it. What 
is to-day a man, was yesterday a plant, and will perhaps 
to-morrow be a stone. This principle is eternal. As 
a warrior thou art cloumed to fight. A dreadful 
slaughter will be the result. Be it so. Next day the 
sun will shine upon the world, upon new scenes, and 
still the eternal principle will exist. Except this prin- 
ciple, all is illusion'." 

The eternity of the soul is made an awful argument 
to Arjuna, for him to work the work of fate without 
regard to the sufferings of his fellow-creatures in their 

^ ' * The presumptuous," layt the Bhagavat-Gita, " believe themselves the 
author*; of tlieir own actions ; while they are all the result of the irresist- 
ible decrees ot fate. " A good or evil destiny is expressly attributed to the 
good or evil spirit; and under tiie laduence of ooe or the other of these 
principles, every nma it dnlbed, not marely to good or ill, but to wilk 
in- the ways of «rfOf or Inith, that i», to adopt a falw or true ayitem of phi* 
losophy. Couftin. 
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preset state of existence. It is thus beautiftdly ren- 
dexed by Mr. Miknan: 

Ne'er wes Ae lime when I wat ttok» nor fStnoa, dot yonder laqgi of 
earth: 

Hereafter, ne'er shall be the time, when one of us shall cease to be. 
The soul, widiin ita mortal fiame^ glides on thiough childbood, youth, 
and age; 

Then in another form renew'd, renews it? stated course again. 
All indestructible is He that spread the Iivhilt uniyrrsc; 
And who is he that shall destroy i\ir work, of the Indestructible? 
Corrupljl le these bodies are that wrap the everlasting soul — 
Tlie eternal unimaginable soul. Whence on to battle, iiharaia! 
For he that thinks to slay the soul, or he that thinks the soul is slain. 
Are fondly both alike deceived : it is not shin — ^It slayeth not ; 
It is not bom — ^it doth not die ; past, presont, fotore, knows it not; 
Ancient, eternal, and ondiai^d, it dies not with iho dyii^ ftame. 
Who kiM>ws it incorruptible, and everiasting and unbovn, 
What heeds he whether he may slay, or ftll himself in battle slain I 
As their old garments men cast off, anon new raiment to assume. 
So casts the soul its worn-out frame, and takes at once another form. 
The weapon cannot pierce it through, nor wastes it the consuming firej 
The liquid %v;iters raelt it not, nor dries it up the parching wind; 
Impenetrable and unbum'd ; impermeable and undried ; 
Perpetual, ever-wandering, firm, indissoluble, pennanent. 
Invisible, unspeakable. 

Aijiina is further instructed^ that the root of all 
error ooosists in the taking for reality what is only ap« 
parent — ^tfaat ia, all things except the eternal principle; 
and that supreme wisdom is action without passion. 

If thou attachest,** he continues, value to these ap- 
pearances, thou deceivest thyself; if thou attadiest 
value to action thou deceive st thyself still more ; for as 
all is but a great illusion, action, when seriously con- 
sidered, is no more. The beauty, the merit of the ac- 
tion consists in its being performed with a perfect in- 
difference to the effects it may produce. We are 
doomed to act; but let it be as though we were not 
acting." 

The mysterious preceptor of Arjuna speaks with 
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^ig^M^in of the knowledge to be gained from booka; 
and even slightingly of the sacred books of the Vedar, 
He ridicules the religion which exacts a thousand cere- 
monies, and pfomises rewards in a future state* He 
attadu the theological dogmas to wbich its interpreta- 
tion gives birth ; and regards as silly those who hold 
strictly to the letter of the Vedas, and believe that cer- 
tainty is not to be found elsewhere. The scriptures 
are of no service but to liim who is capable of true 
contemplation, anil to him they are altnocther useless. 
" As a well or cistern is useless to him who has a run- 
ning spring at hand, so are the sacred books to the 
true divine" — ^that is, to him who is inspired, and has 
delivered himself up to contemplation. 

Having set aside books, theology, science, and the 
employment of a regular and methodical manner of 
reasoning, and prescribed a life of contemplation and 
abstraction, the nature of the soul is next expounded. 
It is represented as above perception; but iiiieiior to 
intelligence, which is again inferior to being. Con- 
templation, in the intellectual scale, is regarded as 
superior to the common employment of reason, and 
existence as superior to thought; hence it follows 
that in the moral, that which bears most analogy to 
pure contemplation and the simple state of beings 
that is, inaction, absolute inaction, will be superior to 
action. 

This is only a further development of the same 
spirit of mysticism. Aijuna is first taught to act with 

indifference, and to attune his isuul to a state of pas- 
sionless tranquillity ; but Hindoo mysticism does not 
stop here. The highest perfection of the human soul 
is to withdraw all its senses from external objects, ' as 
the tortoise draws its limbs within its shell.* 

In this state of unbroken quietode, the soul ' floats 
hke the lotus on the lake, unmoved, unruffled by the 
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^e/ with its senses bent continuany on the absolute 
eternal principle, which alone has a real existence. The 
truly pious is taught to despise all action, good or 
bad, and to give himself up to faith without works. 
The words of Crishiia are, " He who has faith has 
science, and he who has science and faith by that may 
attain sn]ncDie tranquillity. He who has deposited 
the burden of action in the bosom of devotion, and 
who has overcome all doubt by science, is no longer 
held in the bond of works." 

Such is the wisdom and devotion of the S^aus'hffm of 
Pantanjali. Among its highest attributes is the perfect 
detachment of all affection from wife, children, and 
country. To the wise, the Brahman full of wisdom 
and virtue, the ox, the elephant, dogs, and men, are all 
equal." His only exercise is the contemplation of his 
God ; and this God is the abstraction of being, which 
exists as much in one part of nature as the other — in 
the dog as in the man. Into this abstract being he 
aspires to annihilate himself. 

Crishna, after these instructions, throws off his dis- 
guise, and continues no longer the Mentor of Arjuna, 
but gradually reveals himself as the supreme Deity, as 
God hinnelf, from whom all things proceed, and into 
whom all things are re-absorbed. 

Arjuna is favoured with the sacred privilege of 
beholdmg the godhead in its proper form. The god 
shows himself to him as creator, as preserver, as de- 
stroyer, as spirit, and as matter. 

*' In an acony of terror, his liair uplift, iiis Iiead on 
high, his hands clasped in supplication, Arjuna ad* 
dresses the awful being : — 

" All beings, Grod, in thee I see, and every animated 
tribe, and Brahma on his lotus throne, and all the wise 
and heavenly host. I see thee with thy countless arms. 
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and sides, and visages, and eyes; infinite on every 
side, without beginning, middle, or end'." 

In the eiuimeration of his attributes and perfections 
he is tedious, for he is all things. Behold a few. 

'* I am the author of the creation and of the dissolu- 
tion of the universe. There is nothing greater than 
I; and all depends upon me, as the pearls upon the 
thread on which diey are strung*. X am the light in 
the sun and the moon^ the invocation in the Fedas, 
the masculme energy in man, ike soft perfume in tiie 
eardi, the brightness in flame^ the life in animals^ the 
eternal seed of all nature. I am the wisdom of liie 
wise, the power of the powerful, the glory of the glori- 
ous. — I am the father of this world, and its mother 
and tutor, — I am the source of lieat and of rain, — I bear 
in my hand immortality and death, — T am what is and 
what is not,^I am the beginning, the middle, and end 
of ail things. — am Vishnou among the gods ; the sun 
among the stars. — ^In the body I am the soul, and in 
the soul intelligence. — In the orator I am eloquenee,— 
in the secret, silence, — in the learned, science. I am 
.the essence of aU things, and nothing animate or in- 
animate can exist without me. My divine virtues are 
inexhaustible: there is nothing great, or happy, or 
,^ootl, hilt forms a part of my glory. In short, Arjuna, 
what more is wanting to fill up the examples of my 
power? A single atom emanating from me produced 
the universe, and still I remain entire.** 

" I may be seen such as thou hast seen by the 
help of the Vedas, by mortifications, by sacrifices, and 
by alms." 

** Put thy confidence in me; be poor in spirit, and 

• Mr. Milman in Quaileiiy Review, vol. xlv, p. 12. 

* Mr. Milmaa cum|»ai«s this willi u pa&sage in Homer, Iliad viii, 25. 
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Tenounce the fruit of works. Sdance is superior to 
practice^ and coutemfJatioii is superior to science.*' 

Among my disciples be Is especially dear 'to me, 
whose heart is friendly to all nature ; whom men fear 

not, and who fears not men. I love him still more 
who is without liope, and trusts not in human strength. 
He is equally worthy of my love, who neither rejoices, 
nor sorrows, who desires nothing, who is content with 
all, and, because he is my servant, endureth ail things. 
Finally, he is my best beloved disciple who is the 
same towards his enemy as towards his friend, in 
glory and in disgrace, in cold and in heat, in pain and 
in pieaaure* wbo caies not for fihe things of this woild, 
to whom praiae and blame are indifierent, who speaks 
litde, who rejoices .in all things, and serves me with a 
loTC unmoveable." 

The third chapter of Pantanjah's 1 oga-sastra re- 
lates almost exclubively to the powers which may be 
attained by man in this life. It is full of directions for 
bodily and mental exercises, consisting of intensely 
profound meditation on particular topics, accompanied 
hy auppression of the breath, and restraint of the 
aenses> while steadily maintaining prescribed postures. 
By such exercises the adept may acquire the knowledge 
of every thing past an^ future, remote or hidden : he 
divines l3ie thoughts > of others, gams the strength of 
an elephant, the courage of a lion, and the swiftnesa of 
the wind; flies in the air, floats on the water, dives 
into the earth (as though it were fluid), contemplates 
all worlds at one glance, and performs other wonders. 
See Colebrooke in Trans, of the Koyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i, p. 36; who .adds, that the notion that this tran- 
scendent power is attainable by man in this li£s is not 
peculiar to the Sanc*hya sect; but prevails generally 
among the Hindoos ; and amounts to a beUef in magic. 
It wiU not fail, however, to strike the philosophic 
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leader, that it is little more than an amplification of 
Lord Bacon's apoph&egm, that knowledge is power, 
coupled with an exaggerated picture of the intense ap- 
plication and study required to obtain it. 

The Jaimt emd Bauddhat. 

Several other sects, eminently heterodox, are consi- 
dered as related to the banc'hya school of philosophy ; 
the Jaina and Buddha are the principal". The Budd- 
hists rejected so avowedly the authority of tlie Vedat, 
that they were not only opposed by moral foroe^ but 
were so violently persecuted wilh fire and sword by 
the orthodox Mimansa school, that they were con« 
strained to flee beyond the Granges, and take refuge in 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and even in China itself; 
where their doctrine lias taken deep root, and now ex- 
hibits itself amontjf a pliilosophic class in a shape 
which it would at present be difficult to describe, and 
among the vulgar as an extravagant superstition, the 
religion and philosophy of Fo. 

Many observations are made by Mr. Colebrooke on 
the similarities of the Greek and Indian philosophy. 
They are interesting and numerous, but cannot be en* 
tered upon here. I shall only add his last remark, 
namely — that a greater degree of similarity exists 
between the Indian doctrine and that of the earlier 
than of the later Greeks; and, as it is scarcely prob- 
able that the communications sliould have taken place, 
and the knowledge have been imparted, at the precise 
interval of time which intervened between the earlier 
and later schools of Greek philosophy, and especially 
between the Pythagoreans and Platonists; he feels 

** Aq account of them forms the subject of Mr. Colebrouke's fourth 
paper in the Tnns. of the Rojal Atiat. Sodttjr, vol. i, {». 649. 
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disposed to conclude that the Indians were in this in- 
stance teachers rather than learners 

The Karm Bihak may still be added to these. It 
teaches that every disease and every infinnity is a con- 
sequence of our conduct in an earlier state of exist- 
ence, and shows that beneficence and penance are suf- 
ficient to atone for them. 

ETHICS. 

Poorooshu Pureckshya, {Purusha Parikshya^ or the 
Test of Man, a work containing the moral doctrines 
of the Hindoos, translated into the Bengalee language, 
from the Sunskrit, by Huruprusad, a pundit attached 
to the cofiege of Fort William, Calcuita, 1814, 4to. 

Bhartrihari's Sentences, in Carey's Sanscrit Gram- 
mar* 

The Sanscrit Original of the Moral Sentences of the 

* Colebradke, in Tnns, of Bojml Asiatic Sodc^, vol. i, p. 579. The 

IbUofring curious fact, respecting a Sanscrit translation of the DialectiiCt 
of Aristotle, is related in the Asiatic Journal, June 1827, p. 814. 

After the introduction of jnrie*; into Ceylon, a wealthy Brahman, whose 
unpiopular character had reodemi him obnoxious tu manv, was accused of 
nturderiog his nephew, and put upon trial. He choi>e a jury of his own 
cutft} bat so strong vis tiie evidenco against him* tiwt twelve (out «f 
AirtMo) of tiie jwy were thoroughly convinced of his guilt. The disaen^ 
tient juror, a young Bfahnuui of Rumiserum, stood up, declared his per- 
suasion that the piisoner was the victim of conspiracy, and desired that all 
the witnesses might be recalled. TTe examined them with astonishing dex- 
terity and acuteoess, and succeeded in extorting from them such proofs of 
their perjuiy» that the jury, instead of consigning the accused to an igno- 
miwous death, pmnoimeed him innocent. The a£Sttr nmde nnch nmae 
in the island; and thexluef justice (Sir A. Johnston bimselO Mnt for the 
jviw who had 10 dHUiegaislied Umsdf, and cempfimentsd htm upon the 
talents he had displayed. The Brahman attributed lus skill to the Study of 
a book, which he called '* Strengthener of the mind," He had procured 
it, he said, from some pilgrims at Rumiserum, who obtained it from 
Persia ; and he had translated it from the Sanscrit, into which it had been 
rendered from the Persian. Sir A. Johnston expressing curiosity to see 
this woik, the Biahman brought him a Talmul n». on palm leaves, which 
Sir Alexander found, to his infinite sniprise, to be the Dialectics of Aristotle. 
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Indian Philosopher Sans^k^ ot Schanakei, were pre- 
sented, in the year 18^, by a Greek, Nicolo Kiephala 
of Zantd, to this libnury of the Vatican. He had 
brought it. himself from Benares. A Greek and Ita- 
lian translation of it likewise appeared under the fol- 
lowing title : 

2t'V9t^j^ yvcL'fxojv TjQiK^cv Tdv ^\v6oZ (piXotTOf^nv ^ayczKfsc Ik ttj^ 2av- 

*lraKi8a /*€Tcyfx$fr<raE tpayriy v-ko rov 'EXX^jyo? ireptijyrjTov K* NiiCflXdS 
Jimtfak* T9V iic ZeucwBw, 'A^iepuyeTou iif oXou$ Ttvuciit rwfwr4faq 

An original Sanscrit manuscript of these moral sen* 

tences of Chanakya, with a Nevari translation by H. 
B. Hodijson, esq., was presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta in 18^. See Asiatic Journal, May, 
p. (iiS. 

M6hadmm!garaf (properly, the mallet of the ignorant,) 
composed by the holy, devout, and prosperous Sancar 
Aeharya. Some fragments of this wm translated from 
the Sanscrit, under the title of The Ignorant Instructed, 
by Sir William Jones : see his Works, vol. vi, p, 4^-30. 
A French version was made firom this translation by 
Langl^s, in the Catal. des mss. Sanscr. p. 71. The 
correctness of Sir William Jones's translation is ques- 
tioned by LebedeiF, in his Grammar cited above : see 
p, o9. 

To this place belongs a kind of Encyclopasdia, which 
was published at Calcutta in 1818, under the title of 
Vidifd Diirpan, or the Mirror of Science. 

> ThftUaliantittow: Sondniaiio di tetenM Morafi del Fibiofo Indi^ 
Sftnekea, del dialctto Sanscrite ossia Bracmftnico Tndiano nella lingua 
Greca e Italiano tradotto dal Viaggiatore Greco Cap. Nicola Cbiefala di 
Zante, dedicalo a tutti li Padri di faroiglia. 11 teslo indiano e stato de- 
posiiato del translator; noil i sacra Papale Bibliotheca di Vaticano a gene* 
rale osservazione. In iloma, 1825. 
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' MATHEMATICS. 

The histoiry of Hindoo astronomy, like almost every 
other part of their literature, is involved in much mys- 
tery and doubt. Respecting its antiquity, a very wide 
difference of opinion prevails. M. Bailly founding his 
belief upon a series of calculations made from various 
astronomical tables brought firom the Kast, was of opi* 
nion that it reached back to a very remote period, farther 
than any other record of profiine history, and to up- 
wards of three thousand years before our present era. 
This opinion was very generally adopted by the learned 
of Europe previous to the publication of the papers of 
Mr. Bentley in the sixth and eighth vols, of the Asiatic 
Researches, in which that gentleman attempts to prove 
that the Surya Siddhantay the most ancient Sanscrit 
treatise on astronomy, is of no higher antiquity than 
the year 1068 of the Christian era. These papers were 
examined, at some length, in several numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review, in which, not only the results of Mr. 
Bentky's calculations are disputed, but likewise ihe 
principles on which they rest. Since this, Mr. Bentlej 
has published a Histoiy of Astronomy, in which he has 
treated the subject with much learning and ability. In 
this work, speaking of the ancient astronomy, he car- 
ries back the era of its foundation to somewhere be- 
tween the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries before 
Christ ; and finally seems inclined to fix its commence- 
ment at about the year B. C. 14^5. This is said by a 
critic in the Westminster Review to be so well esta- 
btished in Mr. Bentley*s work, that no remoter age can 
ever again be attributed to it. In this work, too, the 
Inrth of Rama, the most fiunous epoch in Hindoo his- 
tory, is computed to have lallen on the sixth of April, 

■ Bailly, Ilistoirede l Astronomie Indieune, Pari*, 1787, 4to. 
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B. C. 961. Other epochs also are calculated, the last 
of which is the year of our Lord 5ii8, from whioh mo- 
dem Hindoo astronomy is dated. 

The reader will find ample information on this sub- 
ject, in the papers of Mr. Bentley in the sixth and 
eighth numbers of the Asiatic Researches ; in toL i» 
X, and xii, of the Edinburgh Review: in the West- 
minster Review, voL ii: and in. 

An Historical View of the Hindoo Astronomy, from 
the earliest dawn of tliat science in India to the 
present time, by the late J. Bentley, CeUcutta, iS24?, 
8vo ; again, Lotidon, 1 825, 8vo. plates. 

Astronomic der Inder, in the Blattem fur literar. 
UnterkaU, 1829, Juli, No. clxxv. 

Rapport sur le Kola SankaUta, recueil de memoires 
du lieutenant-colonel John Warren, publie a Madratf 
en 18^5, 1 voL in 4to. ; Lu ii la Societe Asiat. dans sa 
s^ce du 3 D6c. 18^, par M. StaU, in the Joum. 
Asiat. 18^, Ixvi, p. 856. 

Sir William Jones states, that he had seen a. cata- 
logue of seventy-nine astronoinical works in the San- 
scrit language. See Craufurd's Researches on India, 
vol. i, p. 243. 

The principal and most ancient astronomical work 
of the Hindoos is the Swrya Siddkanta, which forms 
one of the six supplementary works, Vedangas, to the 
Vedtu, (see above, p» 84,) and whose author is said to 
have lived in the fifth century of the Christian era*. 

Part of the first chapter of the Surya Siddhanta, in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1817, May, p. 4^, 480; June, p. 
54<5, 547. 

An English translation of the whole of the Surya 

• See Asiatic Researches, toni. vi, p. 540. According to ihe uolion of 
the Hmdoo», tftii woik wm a divine melatioii mftde «t the cloM «f the 
Sa(ya->3fiiff, of the tweaty-eic^th flfaAa-yxjT* the feventh JfaiMNi«lsni : 
tliftt is, eboot 3,164,899 y««n»eo. Seel. c* 
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Sidflhanta was printed at Madras in' the treatises of 
Captain Warren, upon the chronolog}' of the Hindoos. 

This was succeeded by Vishnu Chandra and Brah- 
magupta in the early part of the seventh, and Mwifdla^ . 
towards the middle of the tenth century. 

Siramanif an astronomical work, by Bhascara, 8ur- 
named Acharja, (the teacher,) dates from the middle of 
the twelfth century : it is translated by Taylmr in the 
Likmaii, which will presently come under notice. It is 
divided into two sections ; the Gola Adhyayot or lec- 
tures on the eardi, and the GanUa Adhyaya, or lec- 
tures on numbers as applied to astronomy. 

Opinions of Bhascara, respecting the globe and the 
attraction of the earth, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, 
Feb. p. 110: see also Millin*s Annales Encyclop. 
1818, Sept. p. 108. This is nothing more than an ex- 
tract from Dr. Taylor's translation of the LUavalu 

A translation by Golebrooke, mentioned in this place 
hy Adelung, is placed under Arithmetic^ to which it 
properly belongs. 

TaM Tatua and Jyaiuka To^ua, two treatises on 
Astronomy and Astrology* Manuscripts in the Royal 
Library at Copenhagen. 

Bdrah Mdsd, a poetical description of the year in 
Ilindoostan, by Mirza Cazim Ali Tawun, Calcutta, 
1812, 4to. 

The Asiatic Society of London possesses a manu- 
script treatise in Sanscrit upon the Eclipses of the Sun. 

j3. Arithmetic, 

Short Account of the present mode of teaching 
Arithmetic in Hindoo schools, from Taylor's transla- 
tion of the Lilavati, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, 
March, p. ^313 — 217. 

The principal work upon Arithmetic is the Lilavaii, 
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which is reckoned one of tho six eupi^ments {Vedan- 
gwi) to the Vedas^ The author, Bhascara Achaiya, 
gave hia work the name of his daughter^ in older to 
console her for the want of a hu|[t>aad^ 

The original Sanscrit was printed for the first time 
at Calcutta., with (he English title, Tlie Lilavati, or 
System of Hindoo Arithmetic. 

Lilavati, or a Treatise on Arithmetic and Geome- 
try, hy Bhascara Achar}'a, translated from the original 
Sanscrit* by John Taylor, Bombay t 1816, 4to. A 
copious extract from it is given m the Journal des 
Savans, 1817, Sept. p. 5.*^5 — 545. 

Translation of the IMucati and yidyagaaAta^ Trea- 
tises of Ajidiraetic and Algebra, by Bhascara, and an 
Extract from the Course of Astronomy of Brahma- 
gupta, comprising his Arithmetic and Algebra, trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., 
and published with a preliminary Dissertation on the 
Origin of Algebra, CakuUu, 1818, Uo. This had 
already been prmted under the title of. Algebra, with 
Arithmetic and Mensuration, I'rom the Sanscrit of 
Brahmagupta and Bhascara,. by H. T. Colebrooke, 
esq., London, Murray, 1817. 

This work is conddered of much importance in the 
Edinburgh Review, where it is made the subject of 
an article, voL xviii, p, 141. It contains four differ- 
ent treatises in Sanscrit Terse. Two of these, the 
lAianaii and Vidyaganita are the works of Bhascara 
Acharya; t\w. iirst on Arithmetic, the second on 
Algt l)r,K Thf otliers are still mure ancient, and were 
composed by a mathematician named Brahman;upta, 
who is supposed to have lived in the sixth or seventh 
century. These, hke most of the mathematical 

^ Respecting another Sanscrit work licarin^ the title IAIa»aix, see 
Catalogne des niss..Saiiacrits» p. 65, 69. 
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viitings of the Hindoos, fonn systems of astronomy; 
the first two being the introduction to the Stddhanta 
Siromam, and the other two forming the twelfth and 
eighteenth chapters of the Brahma Siddhauta of Brah« 

magupta. 

Mr. Taylor possesses another manuscript under the 
title Uclaharna, which contains the proofs of rules 
given in the LiiavcUu 

y. Algebra. 

A Dissertation, by Mr. Cokbrooke, on the Early 
History of Algebra in India, Arabia, Greece, etc. 
will be found prefixed to his translation of the LUavaH 
and Vidyagamtaf just mentioned under the preceding 
head. It is full of learned and judicious research ^ 

Bija Ganita, or the Algebra of the Hindoos, by 
Edward Strachey, of the East India ( iinpany's Bengal 
Civil Service, with notes, by Davis, Ijondoti, 1813, 4to. 

The Bija Ganita, or System of Hindoo Algebra, 
translated into the English, Calcutta, 18^7. 

Algebra of the Hindoos, with Arithmetic and Men- 
suration, from the Sanscrit of Brahmagupta and Bhas- 
cara, translated by H. T. Colebrooke, esq., London^ 
1817, 4to. See notice of this work under Arithmetic. 

Kaia SaMkaKia, a complete System of Algebra, of 
Arithmetic, and Geometry of the Hindoos, translated 
from the Sanscrit, by J. Warren, MadraSf IS27, See 
Journal Asiatique, vol. xi, p. o5G. 

Some account of a Sanscrit work on a game resem- 
bling Chess will be found in the Asiatic Journal, 1818, 
February, p. 121, by Sir Wilham Jones. This was 
first printed in vol. ii of the Asiatic Researches, and 
will fdso be found in Sir William Jones's Works, vol. i, 

' There is a ootice of it in the Ediab. Review, Nov. 1817. It is also 
made the subject of an appendix to Mr. Mill's History of India, vol. i. 
Appendix, No. ii, and again Asiatic Jotirnal, Dec. 1818. 

Z 
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4to. Some particular positions at Chess from the San- 
scrit, are given in the Asiatic Journal, Oct. 1819> 
p. 347. Sir W. Jones believed that this game was 
invented by the Hindoos, and the Persians are of the 
same opinion. 



HISTORY. 

Professor Wilson informs us, that the only Sanscrit 
composition yet discovered to which the title of histo- 
rical can with any propriety be applied, is the R^a 
Taruigim, a history of Cashmire. This work was 
first introduced to the knowledge of the Mahommedans 
by the learned minister of Acber Abu£ud ; but the 
summary which he has given of its contents was 
taken, as he informs us, from a Persian translation; 
the Hindoo original being so scarce as not to be pro- 
cured. Sir William Jones sought for it witiiuut suc- 
cess; and it escaped the search of all Europeans, 
until Mr. Colebrooke fortunately procured a copy in 
1805, from the heirs of a Brahman, who died in 
Calcutta. Since that time the late Mr. Speke pro- 
cured another transcript from Lucknow ; and professor 
Wilson procured a thirds which was brought for sale 
to Calcutta. The latter gentleman states^ that he was 
unable to meet with another copy ather in that citj 
or at Benares. 

The Bdja Taringifd, as we are informed by pro- 
fessor Wilisoii, is not one entire composition, but a 
series of compositions written by different authors at 
different periods : a circumstance that gives a greater 
value to its contents ; as, with the exception of the . 
early periods of the history^ the several authors may 
be regarded almost as the chroniclers of their own 
tunes. 
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The first of the series is Rdja Tttringini of Calhana 
Pundit, who begins with the fabulous ages, and comes 
down to the reign of Sangrama-Deva (A. D. 1027). 
He states his having made use of earlier anthorities, 
and gives an interesting enumeration of several that 
he had consulted. 

The next work is the RoLjavaU^ of Jona Raja» 
which professor Wilson vas unahle to meet with* It 
probttUy begms where Cafliana endSf and comes down 
to the B15th year of the H^yra. 

The third work is the Sri JtUna R6j& Tairinginiy by 
Srf Vara Pandita, the pupil of Jona R&ja, whose work 
it professes to continue, and which it brings down to 
the 882 of the Hijra, A. D. 1477. 

The fourth, which completes the series, and was 
written to bring down the history to the time when 
Cashmire became a province of Acber's empire, is called 
R&ja vaU Pataeat and is the production of Punya» or 
Prajnya Bhatta. 

From such of the foregoing works as he could 
obtain, and the addition of various Persian authorities, 
professor Wilson has composed a valuable.and learned 
essay oii the Hmdoo History of Cashmire. A slight 
glance at its contents will con\-ince the reader of the 
industry, research, aiui learning of its autlior. A short 
introduction gives an account of the autliorities made 
use of; and the work is followed by eri^ht appendices, 
some of which will be found highly interesting to classi- 
cal scholars. The whole is embodied in the fifteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches ; and at page 81 will 
be found a chronological table, carrying back the 
history, according to one account, to B. €• 3714; but, 
according to the more accurate adjustment of the au- 
thor, to B. c. mde\ 

The account of this work, 'Tivea by Adelung, is a tis^iue ot errors, as 
may be seen by comparing it with the above which I have taiLen from an 
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Hdghata-Pdndavii/a, a poem, by Caviraja (the 
prince of poets). A poetical foppery, in which every 
word may be taken in a variety of meanings, so that 
tlie history of Rama, as well as tliat of Crishna, is 
entirclv related by the same expressiuiis. 

The Raghu Fama, a Sanscrit historical poem, Cai- 
cutta, 18^7. 

Mr. Adelung mentions under this head, the ex- 
travagant tales of Beital PaehUif and Vieffwiia Cha- 
rUra, which will he found noticed under Works of 
Fiction. 

Kiratyaoneei/Uf a celebrated historical work in the 

original Sanscrit, with the commentary of Mallee Nath, 

Calcutta, 1814, 4to. See Colebrooke on Sunsknt and 
Prakrit Poetry, in Asiatic Researches, vol. x, p. 4»>1 \ 

Cuf7iaia-I'aktc/iaritra, and Bodcha Charitra, two 
historical works clothed in allegories. 

History of Ram and Sectah his Wife, Sanscrit, 
Devanagari character. Manuscript in Howell and 
Stewart's Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London^ 

The Goroo Mooka, or from the month of the Goroo 
Namdkf the founder of the Sikks, commonly called the 
Garsuniif in Sanscrit. A manuscript in the Catalogue 

of Ogle, Duncan, and Co. of London. 

Vansctvali (d. i. Familienverzeichniss) ein Sanskrit- 
werk iiber die Geschichte von Orissa, vor 300 Jahren 

inspection of Professor Wilsun's work in the Asiatic Besearclies. It may 
be su^cient to meatiou, that the original Sausciit work, aod a translation 
by Mr. Wilson, are spoken of u to lie found in the volume referred to, 
nritlier of wUch will bo there diMovered. He abo leien to aa extract ikon 
Wilton's tranaktioii, hy Klaprolh. in the Jouroal Admtic, 1825, Joillet, 
p.t, etc.; and the Bulletin Univ. 1826. Dec. Philologie. p. 394, whidi I 
suppose to be extracts from the Professor's original essay. 

' The following is the title as given in the Catalogue of Parbury and 
Allen : Kirdta Arjuniya, a poem by Bharvi, with the coounent of MaUi- 
nutha, named Ghaulapatha, Calcutta^ 1814, 4to, 
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geschrieben. See an Account, etc., of Orissa Proper, 
or Cuttackf by A. Stirling, esq., in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. XV, p. 163— ^i^S*". 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Col* WOford*^ is of opinion that the ancients, in the 
times of Pliny and Ptolemy, had a better geographical 
account of India than we had forty years ago. The 
gLoi;raphical treatises in Sanscrit do not appear to be 
nuiiieious or instructive ; and relate rather to local 
than general geography. Tn some of the Puranas 
Uiere is a section called the li/ii/rana-co.m, a magazine, 
or collection of mansions ; but these are entirely my- 
thological, and of no value. Besides these there are 
other geographical tracts, to several of which is given 
the title of CMira^amdsa, or collection of countries : 
one is entirely mythological, and is highly esteemed by 
the Jainas; another is entirely geographical, and a 
▼ery Tsluable work. There is also tiie lVai4oe$f«Hler^ 
pana, or mirror of three worlds, (which again is entirely 
mythological,) as well as lists of countries, rivers, and 

" I bave let tlui woifc stand in the text m given by Mr. Addnag. At 
pege 356 of die volume of the Aeiatic Reiearehes, to which he lefen, Mr. 

Stirling says : " The sources from which my information has been chiefljjT 
derived, are 1st. A work in Sanscrit called the I'ansamli, belonging to a 
learned Brahman of Puri, said to have been onginally composed by some 
of his ancestors three or four centuries back, and continued down in the 
fiunily to the present date, etc." He tbo mentions in the following page, 
as his third avthori^, anothw VaMa»^, or geneelogy» written in Sanscrit 
on palm leaves, pioeurad from another Brahman. The Ihll title of Mr. 
Stirling's paper is. An Aoeount, Geograidkical, Statistteal, and Historical, 

of Orisiii Proper, or Cuttack, 

" Oti the Ancient Geography of India, in Asiatic Kesearcbes, vol. Jiiv, 
p. 373—470. 
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monntaiiis, in several Puranag and other books; but 

they are of little or no use, being mere lists of names 
without any explanation whatever. Col. Wilford thinks 
these were known to Megasthenes and Pliny*. " 

The same author tells us that real geographical trea- 
tises do exist; but that they are very scarce, and the 
owners unwilUng to part with them, or to allow them to 
be copied, as they consider it highly improper to impart 
any knowledge of the state of the country to foreigners, 
and they regard these works on geography as copies of 
the archives of the government of their country. 

Col. Wilfbrd, though he spared neither trouble nor 
money, could only procure information respecting seven 
of these treatises, namely : 

1. Mnnja-prati-dhd-vy avast' hd, or An Account of 
various Countries, written by Raja Munja, in the latter 
end of the ninth century : it was revised and improved 
by Raja Bhoja his nephew; and republished in the 
tendi, under the title of, — 

2, BkqfehpraH-disa-vifavagi^ha. Neither of these 
treatises coidd be obtained by CoL W. nor did he ever 
see any account of them in any Sanscrit book he had 
seen; though he was assured of their existence, and 
was iniormed they might be procured in Guzerat. 
They are both voluminous. 

S, The next is one written by command of Bucca- 
raya or Bucca-Sinha towards the end of the thirteenth 
century. It is mentioned in the commentary on the 
geography of the Mdhabhdrata, and it is said he wrote 
an account of the three hundred and ten Riya-ships of 
India. Col. Wilford thinks this to be the geographical 
work called (in the DekMn) Bkimma Shgara^ or sea of 
mansions. 

* He refere the reader to lib. vi, ch. 17 and 20, and says the account of 
so many rountries scattered over India, cannot be the result of the travels 
of several mdividuais, but must have been extracted from such lists, p. 374. 
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4. The fourth is a commentary on the Geography 
of &e Mahdbhdrata, written by order of the Raja Pau- 
lastya in the peninsula by a pandit^ who liyed in 1485. 
This was in the posaeasion of Col. Wilford, who de- 
scribes it as very voluminoiiBj curious, and interestuig. 

5. The fifth is the Vierameh&Vigara, author un- 
known, said to exist in the peninsula, as it did in Ben- 
gal, in 1(348. It is considered very valuable; Col. W, 
possesses seventeen leaves of it, and says they are cer- 
tainly very interesting. 

6. The sixth is Bhuvana-cosd, which is declared to be 
a section of the Bhamthffa Fwana,' if so it has been 
revised, and many additions made to it: very properly, 
for in its original state, it was a most contemptible per- 
formance. It is a valuable work and dates later than 
1559. 

7. The seventh is the CskMnt-^itnUuaf already men- 
tioned, written by Bijjala, the last Raja of Patna, who 
died 1648. Though modern, it is a valuable and in- 
teresting performance p. 

Besides these, Wilford mentions the ioUowing geo- 
graphical treatises: Dacsha-Clmnd'aca ; Dhd-vali 
Crita-dhard-vard-vali, by Raraes'wara; Ch* hpana-dma, 
or the fifty-six provinces ; and Gdlava-tantra, 

The titles of the following geographical treatises 
are taken from Professor Wilson's Catalogue of the 
Mackenzie manuscripts. See above, p. 61. 

1. Trcahkya Diptka^ a Description of the three 
Worlds according to the doctrine of the Jainas : this 
work however is chiefly confined to the geography of 
the earth. Ms. on paper, Devan^ari character. 

2. Bhugola Sangra/ta, ms. on paper, Telugu cha- 
racter. A collection of the geographical portions of 

F Thw author reminds one of tbe sltnple muuMr of Herodotns. Me sayt» 
I liave written this work afler the ViermM-Stigam and from enquiries made 
of n^ectahle wettoiafbined people, and from what I have seen myself. 
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various Puranas, as the Matsya, Kudma, Markandeya, 
Vishnu^ Vardha, NartumAa, the BhagwcU and Mamd^ 
yana, 

3. DeMomniaffai ms. on palm leaves, Grandham 
character^ incomplete. This is a descriptioii of the 
fifty-six countries into which India is divided ; said to 
be a portion of the Brahmanda Purana, 

MEDICINE. 

Some account of the medical and surgical sciences 
among the Hindoos will be found in the following 
paperj from which it appears that they were at one 
time highly esteemed and extensively cultivated in 
India : On the Medical and Surgical Sciences of the 
Hindoos, Oriental Magarine, Feb. 18S3; also in the 
Asiat. Joum. 18^, Sept. p. JHl— translated into 
German under the following title: Ueber die medizinis- 
chen und chirurgischen Kenntnisse der Hindus im All- 
gemeinen, im Mortxenblatte, No. 292, 293. 

The Aifur-Vedd, is a collection of the medical trea- 
tises of the highest antiquity and authority, and is con- 
sidered to form a part of the Atharva Veda, It is con- 
sequently the work of Brahma, by whom it was com- 
municated to Dascha the PrajaptUifyfYio instructed the 
two Aswins, the sons of Surya, the sun, who became 
die medical attendants of the gods. This genealogy 
cannot but recal to our minds the two sons of Esculapius, 
and their descent from Apollo. The Ayur Vedoy which 
originally consisted of one hundred sections of a thou- 
sand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited faculties 
and life of man, by its distribution into eight subdivi- 
sions, tlie enumeration of which conveys to us an ac- 
curate idea of the objects of the Ars Medendi amongst 
the Hindoos. The divisions are thus enumerated-— 

I. Salgu is the art of extracting extraneous sub- 
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stances, whether of grasSi wood, earth, metal, bone, etc. 
violently or accidentally introduced into the human 
body ; with the treatment of the inflammation and sup- 
puration thereby induced ; and by analogy, the cure 
of all phlegmonoid tumours and abscesses. 

2. Saiakya is the treatiiuut of external organic af- 
fections or diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, etc. 

3. K({i/ii Cliikilsa is, as the name impUcs, the appU- 
cation of the Ars Medendi (Chilntsa) to the body in 
general {Kaffa)^ and forms what we mean by the sci- 
ence of medicine. The two preceding divisions consti- 
tute the surgery of modem schools. 

i. BhaUmdya is the restoration of the faculties from 
a disorganised state, induced by demoniacal posses- 
sion. This art has vanished before the division of 
knowledge ; but it formed a very important part of ibe- 
dical practice through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, 
or European. 

5. Kmiiaardljhrdya means the cure of infancy, com- 
preh( iii[iiiL4 imt only the management of cliiltlren from 
their birth, but the treatment of irregular lactic secre- 
tion, and puerperal disorders in mothers and nurses* 

6. Agada is tlie administration of antidotes. 

7* Rasayana is chemistry, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, alchemy, as the chief end of the chemical combi- 
nations it describes, and which are mosUy metallurgic, 
is the discovery of the universal medicine; the elixir 
that was to render healdi permanent and life per- 
petual. 

8. The laet biancli, Bajikarana, professes to pro- 
mote the increase of the human race. 

An abstract of this work, in the Devanagari cha- 
racter, is contained in the lioyal Library at Copen- 
hagen. 

According to some authorities, the Aswins instructed 
Indra, who became the preceptor of Dhanwantari; 
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while others make Atreya, Bharadwaja, and Charaka 
prior to the latter. Charaka's work, which goes by 
bis name, is still extant. The disciple of Dhanwantari 
was Siinita, the son of Viswamitra, and consequently 
contemporary of Rama: lus work SamnOa is still ex- 
tant, and is the great authority of Hindoostan practice. 
It is unquestionably of great antiquity, though not of 
the prodigious age assigned to it by Indian fable. We 
must therefore be satisfied with knowing that it is the 
oldest work on the subject, except that ol" Caraka. A 
commentary on the text; by Ubhatta, a Casbuiiriaii, 
is probably as old as the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury; and his commentary, it is believed, was pre- 
ceded by others. The work is divided into six por- 
tions, namely : 

1. Sutra-^hmuty surgical definitions. 

jS. Nidana Sfkana, on the diai^nosis. 

3. Sarira Sfhana^ anatomy. 

4. Chi kit sa Sfhana, internal application of medidne. 

5. Kalpa Stliana, doctrine ot antidotes. 

6. Uttara Sfhana, a supplementary section upon 
various local diseases of the eyes, ears, etc. In all 
these divisions, however, surgery, and not general me- 
dicine, is the object of the Smtsmia, See Asiat. Joum. 
1823, Sept. p. 242. - 

The six following medical works are copied from 
Professor Wilson's Catalogue of the Mackenzie msa. 
See above, p. 61. 

1. Vmdi/ajivana, ms. on palm leaves, Nandindgari 
character. A work in three sections, on the practice 
of medicine, by Kolaniba Raja. 

2. Vaidya gratiiha, ms. on palm leaves, Telugu cha- 
racter. A section of a medical wuvk, author unknown : 
it includes the description of the body, or anatomy, 
the treatment of women in childbirth, and the symp- 
toms and treatment of various diseases. 
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3. Shadrasa Nighanta^ on the properties of drugs, 
Telugu cliaracter. 

4. CUkitsa ^ata Shka, on the cure oi sundry dis^ 

eases. 

5. Hara pradipifcd, a work on alchemy and mercury, 
and its combinations. 

6. Vaidya JSangraha, a coUectioa of medical for- 

Besides these, another medical manuscript exists in 
the Royal Library of Copenhagen. It is quoted in the 
Litter. Tidende for 1819, p. 124, under the following 

title : Pathijapathya, sive traetatus de Materia Medica 

et Dia^tetica ; auctore Baidyakeya, fol. 

Account of the Spasmodic Cholera, from iiindoo 
writers, by Cahi Virumbon, in Asiatic Journal, 1819, 
Sept. p. 232-— 235. 

Rogantaka Sara, Materia Indica, auct. Whitelaw 
Ainslie, LondkUp IS^, 8yo. See Asiatic Journal, voL 
i, p. 126. 

FINE ARTS. 



POETRY. 

On Samerit Poetry m generai, 

A HISTORY of Sanscrit poetry would be a general his- 
tory of Sanscrit literature. Not only the Vedas, the 
most ancient sacred books of the Hindoos, but even 
treatises on science, apparently the most awkward to 
reduce to a metrical form, are composed in yerse; as 
examples of which we may mention the vocabularies 
oiAmara Sinka, and Menu's C!ode of Laws: and al- 
though, in the extensive range of Sanscrit learning, 
there are some few compositions which may be called 
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prose, yet, even the style of most of these bears so 
great a resemblance to the language of poetry, from 
their being written in a kind of modulated prose, as 
scarcely to form an exception*. The age of Sanscrit 

pot'ti ) , therefore, like that of all other nations, is coeval 
with the earliest vestiges of the lan^nafj^e; and its anti- 
quity, after deducting every fair demand that can hn 
made upon it, will still be suthcient to render it vener- 
able, and give it a high claim to our attention. But 
Sanscrit poetry, — confining the term to its stricter 
sense, as designating such compositions as from their 
nature and form come within our ideas of the term, — 
has much loftier claims than this to our regard. Nor 
has it been neglected; though, perhaps, of all the 
countries of Europe it has been treated with most in- 
difference in England, where, from the poUtical con- 
nection of the people with the land of its birth, it 
might have been expected to excite the most general 
and lively interest. 

The classical poets of ancient India are divided into 
three periods. The first is that of the Vedas; the 
second, that of the great Mptes; the third, that of the 
Drama. A fourth is mentioned ; but as it is of a later 
date, (since the birth of Christ,) it is not considered as 
belonging to the classic age. These three periods are 
assigned to Sanscrit poetry, not only from historical 
testimony, but from the languagt^ and style of the 
compositions themselves'*. One of the first Sanscrit 
scholars of the present day observes, that the speci- 
mens we have of the Vedas are suihcient to enable us 
to trace a difl&rence of style between them and the 
other specimens of early Sanscrit literature, so great, as 

* Sir William Jones, vol. v ; Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. 
X, p. 447, 8vo, mentions several kinds of prose, but scarcely one used in 
any reputable work which can be strictly called by that name. 

■» H«enn't lUanrehM : Indiaiw, ch. i. 
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to prove that many oentories must have elapsed be- 
tween the Vedas and the Bamayantu The language 
of the former is visibly softened and polished in the 

epic, nearly as much as that of the Iliad in the hands 
of the Grecian dramatists 

The scholar who would esthiKite the character of 
the ancient poetry of India, and see what has been 
done by various critics and poets towards making 
Ha beauties and deformities familiar to the nations of 
fSurope, will find an article in the Quarterly Rrview'', 
aJready frequently referred to, which will fully satisfy 
him on this point, while to die general reader it wiU 
affiird a literary treat of great interest and amuse- 
ment. What the learned author there says of the 
Sehlegels, may inth perfect truth and justice be ap- 
plied to himself; and in referring to him, ** I appeal 
to a poetical critic, whose boundless acquaintance with 
ancient and modern literature, whose high and phi- 
losophic principles of taste, if they do not command 
universal deference, have at least a right to universal 
respect and attention." It is meet, therefore, that I 
should acknowledge the use I have made in the f<^ow- 
ing hurried sketch of the paper juat referred to, written 
by one who has so well known how to mould into the 
most pleasing forms, and to set in the splendid adorn- 
ments of language and eloquence, the rich ore which has 
been dug from the productive mines of Indian poetry. 

The bards of India have given to poetry nearly 
every form which it has assumed in the western world ; 
and in each, and in all, they have excelled. Its heroic 
poets have been likened to Homer, and their epics 
dignified with the appellations of Iliad and Odyssey *• 

« Professor Ewald, in the Gotting. gelehrte Anzeigen. 

* No. Ixxxiz, ascribed to the )ate professor of Poetry, Mr. Miltnan. 

* See Heeien's Researches : Indians, chap, i ; Quarterly Review, vol* 
xlv. p. 6. 
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In the dnuna, Ga*fida'8a has heen designated as the 
Indian Shakspeare'; Vy^ is not unworthy of com- 
parison with Milton the adventures of Nala and 
L)aina\ anti, with the Faerie Queeiie of Spenser ""j the 
philosophic Illiagnvat-Gifn reads hke a noble frag- 
ment of Kmpedocles or Lucretius ' ; their didactic, 
their lyric, their writers of fables, and of the lighter 
kinds of poetiy, have all carried their art to the same 
high point of perfection^; and so nicely are their 
respective merits balanced, that it seems ratfa^ a 
matter of individual taste than of critical acumen, to 
which class the palm should be conceded. M. Ch6zy, 
with the Hindoos themselves, gives it decidedly to 
the epic; Milman to the softer and le^is energetic; 
A. W. Schlegel appears inclined to bestow it upon 
the didactic, while, if the praise of one of the first and 
earliest judges of Sanscrit poetry be not lavish, it will 
be difficult to say how any thing can excel their 
descriptive*. Indeed among no people of the world 
has poetry exhibited more magnificent appearances, 
or been accompanied by a more bland and fascinating 
imagery. 

There exist, forlnstance, in our European literature, 

few pieces to be compared with the Megha Duta (The 
Cloud Messenger) in sentiment and beauty ; and in 
erotic poetry the voluptuous Jayad/'va, in his little 
poem on the loves of Madhava and iiadha^ far sur- 

f Sir WUliain Jones's pi«&ce to SacottUla. 

9 See above, p. 115. 

•» Quarterly Review, vol. xlv, p. 13. 

* Ibid. vol. xlv, p. 7. A. W. Schlegel calls it the most beautiful, and 
perhaj^ the only truly philosophical poem in any language Indischen 
Bibl. Tol. ii, p* 219. Sm above, p. 93. 

^ Heeren** Racaiches : Indians, sect. L 

' Sir WUliain Jones, in his prefoca to the Seasons (Works, vol. vi, 
p. 432)» says of the season of Calidas, " Every line is exquisitely polished ; 
«very couplet exhibits an Indi m landscape, always beantifulf sometimes 
bigbly coloured, but never beyond nature." 
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passes all elegiac poets known. Never were the fires 
of* love and its soft languors depicted in colours so 
lively and enchanting as in the GUagovMa* Yet, ac- 
cording to the pandits, this entirely mystical work 
expresses nothing but the aspirations of the soul, seek- 
ing to unite itself to the Deity; and in this ])oint of view 
it aflbrds a striking resemblance to the delightful alle- 
gory of Psyche and Cu})i(l 

In the development of tlie higher powers of poetry, 
the sublime and the pathetic, the Indiim bards have 
been eminently successful. Instances of the former 
will be found in the extracts from the BAagopot-Gita, 
translated by Mr. Milman. See one specimen above, 
p. 157, on the immortality of the soul. The Makalh- 
karat, indeed, altogether, must be regarded as one of 
the most splendid efforts of the genius of epic poetry. 

But the power of the Indian bards in awakening 
the more tender sympathies of our nature, in de- 
scribing the soft touches of domestic feeling, and in 
breathing, with simple pathos, the passionate sorrow 
of parental affliction, is still more manifest. Sec for 
example the beautiful story of Nala and Damayanti'^, 
the pathetic episode from the Ramayana, of the death 
of Yajnadatta, and the afiecting yet beautifully simple 
tale of the Brahman's Lament. The former of these, 
so wonderful in invention, and still more wonderful in 
its style, contains many passages that would do honour 
OTen to Homer. 

It has been an almost universal complaint against 
the poetry of the East, that it is overcharged with 
glitter and ornament ; that it is too lavish of lantastic 
metaphor and unapt similitude; that it offends by a 

■ Ch^zy, Discours mr la Litt^rature Sanscrit. See above, p. 118, for 
his desciiptive panegyric on their epic poetiy. A notice of the Gitagovinda 
will be found under the Dreme. 

* See above, p* 96^ tiqq. 
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fiui id aiid redundant diction ; in short, tliat it is mote 
fitted to dazzle than to please, to excite admiration 
than delight; and that its eftect is rather to fatigue 
the attention by a rapid succession of glaring and 
startling images, than to maintain a rising Interest, or 
win a growing sympathy by a more moderate and less 
confused display of attracdons. 

This exuberance of ornament' in oriental poetry is 
denied by two excellent judges, the late bishop Heber 
and Mr. Milman. The . latter goes so fiir as to 
pronounce, what his own versions of Sanscrit poetry 
seem to prove, ** that the diction of the Indian poets is 
peculiarly simple, and that their luxuriance is not in 
language but in the subject matter of their poetry — in 
the infinite variety, vastness, and exuberance of their 
mythological fables." 

The mythology of the Hindoos is the great obstacle 
which must ever prevent their poetry from becoming 
popular in Europe. If the pantheon of the heathen 
deities of our own classic world requires a guide to Par- 
nassus, or a Lempriere to enable us to understand the 
poets of Greece and Italy; how much more shall we be 
at a loss, where every thing is not only new and strange, 
but frightful and shocking? — where the great personi- 
fications of nature and mind have not been softened 
down by the beau ideal of the Greeks to the perfection of 
human symmetry; but are still exhibited in their 
original^ barbarous, and unwieldy forms; majesty by 
enormous stature, power by multitudinous bands, pro- 
vidence by coundess eyes, wisdom by the trunk of the 
elephant, omnipresence by innumerable bodies ^ 

In addition to this, and besides the ordinary loss 
which all poetry must undergo by being translated 

0 Heeren's Boearehes : Indians, chap. x\ Quarterly Review, vol. xlv, 
p. 31. The number of Hindoo doitiot ift Mod to btt not lew than ikrM 

iiuiuired and thirty milliont. 
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into a foreign language, that of India must suffer from 

causes which seem almost to prevent the possibility 
of its ever being ftiniiliar with us. ** These causes," 
observes Mr. Milman, " are obvious. Poetry, which 
departs from wliat may be called tiie vernacular idiom 
of thought and feeling, must content itself with being 
the treasured delight of the few. If it speak a dialect 
the least foreign or learned, or require a more -than 
ordinarily mid imagination to transport us into the 
new* wodd which it opens before ns ; if it not only 
should awake no old delightful associations, but 
depend upon others which are altogether alien to our 
habits and usual tone of thinking; it must win its way, 
even if successful, very slowly; nor is it likely at any 
time to become completely naturalized among the mass 
of readers." Many of our own great bards are far 
from popular ; and perhaps it may be said of these, as 
well as of those of modern Europe, and of the ancient 
classics of Grreece and Italy, that they are more or less 
so, nearly in exact proportion to the degree of effort 
required to transfuse the spirit and feelings of the 
poet into our own bosom* If this be an obstacle in the 
case of our own Chaucer and Spenser, and increasingly 
so in that of Dante, Lycophron, etc.; to what an 
immeasurable degree must it operate upon the poets of 
a people whose political and religious institutions, as 
well as their moral habits in general, are so much at 
variance with our own; and who dwell in a region 
where nature altogether is clothed in so ditierent a 
garb, that it is not too much to say, no labour or skill 
could render its associations fiimihar by translation 
into any European language. 
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Sanscrit Works on Podrf and Rhetorie. 

The following list of books on this subject are mostlj 

taken from professor Wilson, On the Dramatic System 
of the Hindoos, prefixed to his Hiiicloo Theatre. The 
works relating exclusively to the drama, and Sanscrit 
prosody^ will be found below under their respective 
heads. 

The first treatise on poetical and rhetorical compo- 
sition in genera], is the Saraswati Kanihdbharana, 
ascribed to Bhoja Raja. There is a commentary upon 
it by Retneswara Mabopadby&ya. 

The next work to be mentioned is the Kdvya 
Prak&sa, by Mammatta Bbatta, a Casbmirianj written 
about five centuries ago. It is olfi rhetorical com- 
position in general, and of g;reat repute. 

The Sahitija Derpana, by Viswanath Kaviraja, a 
BengaU pundit, is described as a work of great 
merit on poetical writing, and comparatively modem; 
perhaps four or five hundred years old. 

The works which treat of the poetic art in general 
are exceedingly numerous ; some of the principal are 
the K^ufifStdersa, by Dandi ; the K&oyitiank&ra Vriiii, 
by Vdmana Acharya; the Kuved&ifatitanda, by Apyaya 
Diksbita; the AkaMra Smatwa of Bbfima; the 
Rash Gang6dhata of Jagannath Pandit Raj, and the 
Alunh&ra Kamtuhha^ by Kavi Kernapuraka, who 
illuatrates all his rules by verses of his own, relating to 
the loves of Crishna and Radha, and the pastimes of 
the deity with the (lopis of Vrindjivan. 

Besides these, there are several treatises on the 
passions and emotions which poetry is intended to 
depicture or excite ; as the *S'r?*w^ar« 7>7aA'a of Rudra 
Bhatta ; and the Hcua Man^a/ii^ and the Rasa 2^artii- 
^ftfil of Bhaiiu Datta: .the latter comprises a number 
of rules which are quoted as those of Bharata. ' 
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a. On Metre mid jPmiodjf. 

The capital essay on Sanscrit and Pracrit Poetry, by 

H. T. Colebrookc, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. x, 
p. 399, etc., is the great authority on this subject. It 
cli -cusses the laws of metre, the rules for which are 
contained in Sootras, or brief aphorisms, attributed to 
Fingalanaga, a fabulous being, represented by mytho- 
logists in the shape of a serpent. The aphorisms of 
Pingala are collected into eight books, of which the 
first allots names, or rather signs, for feet consisting of 
one, two, or three syllables. The second book teaches 
the manner in whidi passages of the Vedas are mea- 
sured. The third explains the variations in the subdi- 
vision of the couplet and stanza. The fourUi treats of 
profane poetry, and especially of verses in which the 
number of syllables, or their quantity, i> not uniiorm. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh exhibit metres of that 
sort which has been called monoschemastic, or uni- 
form, because the same feet recur invariably in the 
same places. The eighth and last book serves as an 
appendix to the whole, and contains rules for comput- 
ing all the possible combinations of long and short syl- 
lables in verses of any length. 

' Pingala cites earlier writers on prosody, whose 
works appear to have heen \oi=t: such as SaiLava, 
Craushtica, Tandin, aud other ancient sages, Ya'sca 
Cas'yapa, etc. 

''i'ingala's text," says Mr. Colebrooke, '*has been 
interpreted by various commentators; and^ among 
others, by Hela'yud' habharfa, author of an excellent 
gloss, entitled Mrka SanjiwkA. It is the work on which 
I have chiefly relied. . A more modern commentary, or 
rather a- paraphrase in verse, by NaWyanVbhatYa- 
lara*, under the title of UrHldcii-raina, presents the 
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singularity of being interpreted throughout in a double 
sense, by the ajftthor himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Parieskd. 

**T\x Agn^mr&na is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody, &unded apparently on Pingala's' Aphorisms; 
but which serves to correct or to supply the text in 

many placcij; and which is accordingly used for that 
purpose by commentators. Original treatises likewise 
have been composed by various authors, and among 
others by the celebrated poet Calidasa. In a short 
treatise entitled Sruia bdd*Aa, this poet teaches the 
laws of versification in tlie very metre to which they re^ 
late; and has thus united the example with the pre- 
cept. The same mode has been also practised by 
many other writers on prosody ; and in particular, by 
Pingala*s commentator Nara'yanVbhatVa ; and by the 
author of the Frifia Retnacara and VrUta DupmCu, 

"Calidasa's Sruta b6d*hd exhibits only the most com- 
mon sorts of metre, and is fuundcd on Pingala's Pra- 
crit rules of Prosody ; as has been remarked by one of 
the commentators on the Vritta Retnacara.^* 

Colebiooke's Essay gives an account of the various 
metres, with specimens from the most esteemed poets, 
and engrayed plates of the original text. Sanscrit pros- 
ody has two sorts of metre; one governed by the 
number of syllables, and the -other measured by feet, 
like the hexameters of the Greek» and both are arranged 
into a great variety of stanzas. Their poetry also ad- 
mits both of rhtme and alliteration. 

Sdhlltjai'idijadhari TikUy ou Traite 6ur lea metres 
Sanscrits, Journ. Asiat. vi, p. 

The Prosody of Pingala forms part of the six Ve- 
dangasy or supplements to the Vedas, See above, p. 
86. Sir William Jones quotes the poem upon Sanscrit 
Prosody, by Calidasa, called Srukt Bodha, and in the 
' Royal Library at Paris is a manuscript of an analysis 
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of rhunes by hmi, under the title of Ckmukudu g 

PrincipleB of Sanscrit metre and prosody^ in Uie pre- 
face to A. W. Schlegel'a BaghawkUGUaf Bmm, 

1823, 8vo. 

Some account of Sanscrit metre will also be found 
in the preface to Halhed s Translation of the Code of 
Oentoo T;aws. 

Von dem epischen Sylbenmasse der Xndier, von A. 
W. V. Schlegel, in s. Indiscben Bibl. vol. i, p. S6 — 40. 

On the metre of the Mahabharaia, by M. Chezy, in 
the Joium. des Sa^Tans, 1825^ p. 44. 

Ueber einige alteie Sanakrit-Metra, ein Versuch yon 
Geo. Heinr. Bwald, OaUtngeH, 1827, 8vo. 

Shkaraiehaiiavidi. Theorie du Shka, ou metre 
roique Sanskrit, par M. Chezy, Paris, 1828, 8vo. 



Considerations upon the Indian Epos, in Schlegel's 
preface to his edition of the Eamapaaa. 

Vfihateatiaf by Somadeva. Sir William Jones com- 
pares this work with the poems of Ariosto, and even 
gives it the preference in point of eloquence. 

Raga BansUy or Ixag/iU'Varua, A poem by Cali- 
dasa*^, in nineteen cantos. This work is among the 
most admired compositions in the Sanscrit tongue. It 
contains the history of Kama and of his predecessors 
and successors from Dilipa, father of Kaghu, to Agni- 
vebna ; with a genealogical table of twenty-nine princes. 
See Asiatic Researches, torn, x, p* 4^. There is a 

p The o;reritest and most important of the Epic poems have already been 
noticed among the sacied writings. 

1 The poets Culidu»u, Bhurani, Sri-llarcUa, and Jlugha, are dignified 
with the mniftme of Mehmemftfa the groat. 
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manuscript of it in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
LondoD. Captain Fell presented this society with an 
abridgement- of it, see Asiatic Journal, 18^1 » Not. p* 
487, which was afterwards printed at jCak^^ 1826. 

CumArO'Sambhamj or The Birth of CArtUkeya, the 
god of war, a long poem by Calidasa. It has the ap- 
pearance of being incomplete ; and a tradition reports 
that it originally consisted of twenty-two books. 

(Jiraia-Arjunit/a ; a poem, by Bharavi ; with the 
comment of Mallinatlia, named (ihautapathay pub- 
lished by H. T. Colebrooke, Calcuffa, 1814, 4to. It con- 
tains an account of the wars which Arjuna carried on 
against savage nations. Colebrooke gives us the con- 
tents of this poem in the Asiatic Researches, torn, x, 
p, 410; which are copied into Ward's View, etc., vol. i, 
p, 514. Colebrooke, also, p. 410, 411, etc., gives spe- 
cimens of the original. There is a manuscript of this 
poem in the library of the Asiatic Society of London. 

Uttara-Rama-Charitram, The Later Fortunes of 
Rama, by P>h;iv;ibhutis, who is placed in the eighth 
century of our era. bee A. W. v. . Schlegel's Ind. 
Bibl. vol. ii, 2, p. 150. 

Netchadiya, by briharcba, in twenty-two cantos, is 
one of the six great poems which the Hindoos regard 
as the masterpieces of their profane literature. A 
manuscript of this poem, containing only the last six 
books, was presented to the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
See Joum* Asiat. tom. vi, p* 383. 

A poem by iSomad^va upon the death of Nauda and 
the accession of Chandragupta to the throne. 

Vivahura Caudain, of Kitumitacshara , translated 
from thii Sanscrit into Tamul, by the late Porur Vadiar, 
completed and revised by his brother bidumbala Va- 
diar, late head Tamul master at the College of Fort 
»St. George, Madras^ 18^6. 

The Buiteesee Sing Hasum, from the Sunsknt, 
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tfanslated in the Mahratta language^ Caleutia, IS\4, 
4to. 

VUida-Pantickavhiuaii, by Sivadasa. 

The BAogaPrahbetMa,' The Bhoga Charitra; and 
The JUtreana CkarUra, manuscripts in the library of 
the Asiatic Society of London. 

y. Erotic Pcetry, 

• 

Tlio Mig//a Duta {Meghfidovta)y or Cloud Mes- 
senger, a poem in the Sanscrit language, by Cali- 
dasa : translated into English verses, with notes and 
illustrations by Horace Hayman Wilson^ esq., as- 
sistant-surgeon in the service of the honourable East 
India Company, and secretary of the Adatic Society, 
published under the sanction of the College of Fort 
William, Calcuita, 1813, 4to; reprinted London, 1815, 
8vo. Caliddsa, one of the celebrated poets of India, 
was called by his enraptured countrymen, the Bride- 
groom of Poetry. 

The contents of the Cloud Messenger are given by 
Coleljrooke, in tlie xVsiat. Res. vol. x, p. 435, and 
by VV ard in his View, etc. vol. i, p. 516. 

Analyse du Megha-Dout€^, poeme Sanscrit de 
Kalidasa, par M. A. L. Ch6zy, Paris^ 1817, 8vo* 

The National Library at Paris possesses three 
copKS of this delicious poem, which consists of only 
one hundred and sixteen stropheesf one under No. 
44, in Devanagari, and two, Nos. 115 and 172, in 
Bengali character. 

A few strophecs of the original, with a Latin trans- 
lation, liad already been presented to the world by 
Paulinus a S. Bartiiolomjeo, in liis ^idharubam, p. 6o 
^68. 

The Message, from the Megha Duia, or Cloud 
Messenger, a poetical translation of a fragment, in 
the Asiatic Journal, 1816, Sept. p. ^53-^^56. 
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Chora-PmtehdsieA, a short poem of fifty stanns, 
in which the poet Sundara^ son of the king of Kant- 
chipoor, sings his early fkte. He had the misfortune, 
in a mighty adventtire, while going to' visit Yidya, the 
daughter of the king of Burdvan, Vei*A-Singha, to be 
taken and condemned to death. 

B/tdmam-VilcUa, erotic poems by Jagannatha. 

Sapta-Satij erotic poems by Govarddhana. 

The erotic poem of Amaru, in a collection of a 
hundred stanzas^ compiled by S4ncar4Uch4ryya. 

d. Lffric Poems, 

Lyric Poems by Caiidasa, as Snngara 7'tlaka, 
Prctsnottara Mala, Aa&jauorwa, or Lachmeer, and 
some others. 

Song of Jai/a Dcpa, from the Sanscrit^ in the Asiat. 
Journ. 1823, June, p. 741. 

Paddhalif a Collection of Poems by S'arngadharn, 
a manuscript in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
London. 

Chmda JStaira, Hymns to Chandi* Cakutta^ ISl?^ 
Svo. 

Chem^^ Hymns to Durga, Sanscrit, Calcutta, 1818, 

8vo. 

Chandanu, an elegant Sanscrit stanza^ in the Asiatic 
Journal, 1825, April, p. 4^3, 



f. Elegy, 

Elegy on the Death of a Wife, from the Sanscrit of 
Jagannatha Bandita Raja, in the Asiatic Journal, 
April, p. 963. 
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Idylt, 

G'aiakarparam,', or the Broken Vase, printed in 
the original with Indian scholia, Calcutta, 1812. 

Ghata-Karparam, ou I'Absence, Idjlle dialoguee, 
traduite du Samskrit, par M. de Ch6zy, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1823, vol. vii, p. 39 — 45. 

G'atakarparum, oder das aserbrochene Gefass, ein 
Sanskritisches Gedicht, herausgcgchen, iibersetzt, 
nachgeahmt und erlautert Von 6, M. Dimch, BerHn, 
Id. 4. See AUgem. Liter. Zeit, 1829, No. Ixsi, 
Ixxii; and Jalirb. f iir wissensch. Kritik, 18IS9, No. 1xt> 
Ixvii, Izxiii, Ixxvi^ by Wilh. von Humboldt. . 

Das Wiedersehn Elegie aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt 
▼on P. von Bohlen, in the Berliner Conversations- 
Blatt, 1829, No. Ux. 

^. Didaetic Poetry. 

Ritu Scm/iara, the Seasons, a descriptive poem by 
Calidasa, printed in the original Sanscrit, at Calcutta. 
A short account is given of it by Sir William Jones, in 
an advertisement to this edition. See his Works, vol. 
vi, p. 4S2\ Wilson gives sixteen verses of it in his 
edition of the Migha J}uta, p. 6S. 

' This littla poem coDsists of thirty-two stanzas of various metres. Its 
title» Ghfita-Karparam (Broken Vase), is merely the last word of the sin- 
gular epilojrue with which the poet, whose name is unknown, has thought 
proper so pleasantly and cheerfully to close this graceful composition. 
M. Chezy has given it the title of Absence, a name which suits it very well, 
tt its tnbjeet matter is the plsiots of a young wife, separaled fvom an 
indiflbrant litttbaiid» whom the luny atMoa, the happy epodi in which 
Ae distant tnvellois letan to the bosom of dioir fipmliesi brings not bodt 
to her embraces. 

* It is as follows : This book is the first ever printed in Sanscrit ; and 
n-i it is by the press alone that the ancient literature of India can long be 
preserved, a learner of tliat most interesting language, who had carefully 
perused one of the popular grammars, could hardly begin his course of 
study with an easior or mote elegant woilt, than the Bkiaa'idMm, or 

C C 
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Vaiia*Bhatta is the author of an inoomi^ete de- 
scriptive poem, bearing the title of CA^kanbari^ fiiU of 
double allusions. 

FABLBS. 

See concerning the Hindoo fables from books and 
oral traditions, tlie Abbe Dubois Description of the 
Character, etc. of the People of India, p. 502, etc. 

Gilchrist's Oriental Fabulist, or Polyglot transla- 
tions of JEso^'s and other Ancient Fables, into Hin- 
dostanee, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, etc., CahuUas 
18QS, Svo. 
* 

a. Pancha Tanira* 

Though it be impossible to trace the channel by 

which tliey came into Europe, it is universally ad- 
mitted that the old tales which first roused the in- 
ventive faculties of our ancestors are of oriental origin. 
It is too late to erujuire whether Persia was their birth- 
place ; for if so, they must have heen clad in the Pahlvi 
language ; and both body and dress are irrecoverably 
lost. It is to the Hindoos, then, that we must look 
for the source of nearly all that has interested and 
amused our fore&tfiers and oursdves in tiiis depart* 
inent of literature. 

The Paneka Tatdra is the parent stock of the Hii6^ 
pcuiha^, Pilpay's Fables^ and several other similar col- 
Assemblage of Seatons. Every line composed by C4Ud^ is exquisitely 
polished ; •nd every coaplet in the poem eslulnts en Indian lendaeepe, 
always heantifnl, aooMtimfls highly edonved, bat never beyond natnic 
Four copies of it have been diligently collated ; and, where tiny liflbied, 
the clearest and most natural reading has constantly had the preference. 

* The Hitirimdefa is not the only Sanscrit epitome of the Pancha Tantra. 
Another abridgement of it, following the original much more clo&ely, both 
in matter and arrangement, is the Cat'hdmrita'iiichte (Treasure of the Nectar 
of Talea), by Anania Bbatta. Note of Mr. Colcfaneket TianaacUma ef 
Aaiatie Socielyf vol. i. p. 200. 
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lections. Mr. Colebrooke gave a sketch of the contents 

of this ancient wurk, in the preface to his edition of 
the HU6pcidisa ; and professor Wilson a full and in- 
teresting analysis uf it in his Analytical Account ot the 
PanclM Tantroj illustrated with occasional Transla- 
tions, in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, Tol. i, part ii, London, IS26, p. 155—^00. From 
this the following brief account is taken. 

The Pamtha Tatdra is so called from its being 
drrided into five imUrag, or sections; it is better 
known, however, in common speech, by the denomina- 
tion Panch6pdihydna, which may be rendered the 
Five (collection ^ of) Stories. And under this appella- 
tion the work may be met with in most parts of India. 
It is attrilnited to Vuhnu Sarma, who is said to 
have extracted the essence of all the most celebrated 
works of this class, and to have composed the Niti 
JSastrat in five tantras or chapters. Its origin is thus 
narrated* 

Amara Sucti, a learned and munificent prince, had 
three sons, without capacity or diligence. Observing 
their aversion to study, the king called his counsellors, 

and said to them, ** You are aware that my sons are 
disinclined to ap])h('ation, and are incapable of re- 
flection. When I contemplate their conduct, my king- 
dom is full of thorns, and yields me no pleasure. 
Better is a dead son than one who is a fool. Better 
that a family should become extinct, than that a son, 
endowed with their form, wealth, and family credit, 
should want understanding ! If, therefore, their minds 
can be aroused to a due sense of theur situation, do you 
declare it.*' On this, one of his counsellors answered 
him, ''As life is short, and to acquire a knowledge 
of sciences demands much time, some means should be 
found of shortening the path of kai uing, and of com- 
municating the substance of each science in a compen- 
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dious form ; for it is said, the Sabda Sastra alone (phi- 
lology) is a boundless ocean, its difficulties are many, 
and the end of life soon arrives. The essence, there- 
fore, is to be taken, as the swan extracts niiik from 
the water. There is a Brahman named Vishnu Sarma^ 
celebrated for his perfect knowledge of the sciences; 
to him intrust your sons, and he wiU render them 
well-informed.'* Vbhnu Sarma was accordingly sent 
for* Venerable Brahman/' said the king> confer 
a &Tour upon me, by instnieting these princes, 
and rendering them superior to their companions; 
in recompense of which I promise you lands of large 
extent." Vishiiu .Sarma replied, " Hear, O king, my 
words. I am not a retailer of knowledge for lands 
and wealth ; but if I do not instruct your sons in 
the Kill Sastra^ I will forego my own name." The 
king delivered his sons to him, and retired. Vishnu 
Sarma took the princes with him, and composed for 
their instruction these five chapters: Miira Bkeda, 
dissenrioii of ftiends; MUra Ptapief acquisition of 
friends; KMhtkiya, invetmMe enmity; LMlka Pro- 
samamty loss of advantage; ApetrikskHa Cdriiwaf in- 
considerateness. Reading these, the princes became, 
in six months, highly accompHshed; and the five 
rantras were henceforward famous througliout the 
world. Whoever reads this work acquires the whole 
Ntti Sastra, and will never be overthrown by Indra 
himself. 

A complete translation of this work into French 
appeared under the following title, Le Panicha- Tanira, 
a«L lea cinq Bases, febles du Brahma Vtehmm^Sarmaf 
aventvies d« ParmiMtra et autres contes : le tout tra- 

duit pour la premiere fois sur les or^ginaux Indiens, 

* Nttt Sastra is translated Ethics by Sir William Joaes, in his works; 
but I have seen it somewhera stated to mean the whale course of leanuog 
necessary for a prince. 
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par M. FAbbc J. B. Dubois, Faru, 1826, 8vo. An 
ample review of this translation appeared in the Joum. 
des Sa?an8, 18^(>, Aoiit, p. 4G8— 479. 

This work, from the eartiest times, has been ex- 
ceedingly popular in India, and translated into almost 
every language of Asia. It was rendered into French 
by Petit le Crox, from a Persian version sud to have 
been made in the seventh century of the Christian era. 
It was traiiskited into Tamul under the title of Pancha 
Tantra Katlui^ Stories translated into the Tamul lan- 
guage, by Tandavigia Mudahyar, Madras, 182G, small 
folio. 

j9. Hit&padesay or the Friendly Instructor. 

The ddest collection of fables and tales which has 
been introduced among us, is the one that goes under 
the name of ^t^pot or Pilpajf* The history of this 
work is too well* known to require any elueidatton. 

Mr. Wilkins and Sir Wilham Jones first brou'^ht to 
light the original text from among the hidden stores 
of Sanscrit literature, and Mr. Colebrooke has pub- 
lished it in its proper language : finally, the learn- 
ing and industry of the Baron de Sacy have traced 
the work through all its stages; and few subjects 
of investigation have been better illustrated than the 
bibliographical adventures of the Salutary Instructions 
of Viskn^uarmaf or the Fables of Pilpay. Its Sanscrit 
name is HH^padisa^ or Friendly Instructor ; but, pro- 
perly, it is a collection of the political and moral apo- 
logues of Pilpay, written half in prose and half in verse. 

A detailed account of IIit6pa<Usa is given by Lang- 
les, in his Contes Indiens, Paris, 1790, I^mo., and 
by Silvestre de Sacy in his Extraits et Notices de 
la Bibliotheque du Roi, vol. x, p. 257 ; and, espe- 
cially, a very circumstantial history of it in his edition 
of Calila and Dimna, mentioned below. These fables 
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have spread in two different branches over nearly the 
whole civilised world* The one under the original 
name of HUdpadiM remains nearly proper to India, 
while the other, under the title of CaiUa and Dmna, 
is famous over all Western Asia, and in all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

EDITIONS OF THE ORIGINAL. 

The original Sanscrit was first priiitt d at Serampoor 
under the superintendence of Mr. Colebrooke, hearing 
the title of Hitopadesa, or Salutary Instruction, in the 
original Sanscrit, with Introductory Remarks in the 
English Language, hy H. T. Colebrooke, esq. The 
real editor was Carey, but the introduction was writ- 
ten hj the learned Mr. Colebrooke. The HH6pa-* 
diiUi p. 1 — 60, is followed by Dasa CumAta Charitaf 
or Adventures of the Ten Youths, abridged by Apayga, 
in twenty-two pages. Three Seftaeas, or Centuries of 
Verses, by Bhartri Hari, p. 23 — iii. This edition was 
reprinted under the management of Charles Wilkins, 
esq., London^ Library of t/te East India House, 1810, 
4to. 

Analysis (without further title) seventy-two pages in 
4to. An Analysis of the first eleven pages of the 
London edition of the Hitdpad^sa, with continual 
reference to Wilkins's Sanscrit Grammar, by Alex- 
ander Halnilton, 1818, printed for the scholars of 
Hertford College. 

HHopadeii particula. Edidit et glossarium Sanscri- 
to-Latinum adjecit G. H. Bernstein. Accedunt V 
Tabulae. Vratislavue, i82S, 4to. See Gotting. gel. 
Anz. 1823, St. 76. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Perhaps there is no book, except the Bible, which has 
been translated into so many languages as the Fables 
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of FUpay. We can only mention here the most 
esteemed^ and must refer the reader for an account of 
the remainder* to SilTestre de Sacy'a CaliU et Dimna. 

a*. Paklm, 

The physician Barzuyeh brought this work from 
India into Persia in the reign of Nusliirwan, where 
he translated it into Pahlvi, with a preface by Bu- 
zuijmihr. 

Pertian* 

The HH&padSM was translated into Persian at the 
beginning of the tenth century of the Hegira, by 
Hosaln ben AM, sumamed Vaec, under the title of 
Musarrihu-l-kulub, or Mufarrihu-l-kulub, that is. 
Heart's Balsam. 

In the year 1805 Mulli Hussein, in conjunction 
with Charles k)tewart, published this translation, under 
the title of Anvari SoJuiiUf or Unvar-i-JSoohueleef 
Calcutta, folio. Under this head also must be men- 
tioned, An introduction to ihe Anoari SokaiU of 
Hussein Vais Kashify, by Charles Stewart, London, 
18S1, 4to. See Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de M, 
Langl^s, p. 162, No. 1407. 

In the Notices et Extraits des mss. de la Biblio- 
theque du Roi, torn. X. ►Silvestre de Sacy describes 
two other translations ; one by Abulfaxel, under the 
title of Eyari ilamsU, the other by Taj-Eddin, 

yy Hmdoottanee. 

Ukhktgm Hmdee, or Indian Ethics, translated from 
a Persian version of the celebrated Hitoopadest or 
Salutary Counsel, by Meer* Buhadoor Ulee, head 

Moonshee in the Hindoostance department of the New 
College at i'ort William, for the use of the students,. 
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under the superintendence of John Gilchrist, CiUcuiia, 
1803, 4to. 

Mufarrihu-UKulub, the Expander of Hearts^ being 
a Hindoostanee translation of the^HUbpadUaf a cele- 
' brated Sanscrit work on friendBhip, etc. translated by 
MiT Bahadur Ali Husaim, from a Persian version^ in 
Arabic characters, manuscript, 4to.) purchased at 
London, price U. 4s. Ogle, Duncan, and Co. 

The Khirud Vfroz^ originally translated into the 
Hindostanee Language, by Muolovee Hnfeea Ood- 
Deen Uhmud tVom the Eyart Daniah, w ritten by the 
cclehrated Shueckli Ln)ool Fuzl, prime minister to the 
illustrious Ukbur, emperor of Hindoostau, revised and 
compared with the original Persian, and prepared for 
the press, by Capt. Thomas Roebuck, acting secretary 
and examiner in the College of Fort William, CalcuHdy 
1815, 2 Tols. 4to. 

A passage of the HitdpadSw was translated by Sri 
Lalkab, of Guzurate, out of the Sanscrit into Hin- 
doostanee, and printed in Devanagari character, at 
Fort William in 1814, under the title of Raj-Niti. 

Lklila(jut Ili/idee, or Indian Ethics, in Hindoo- 
stanee, translated from a Persian version of tlie cele- 
brated Hitoopmles, or Salutary Counsel. Engraved 
under the direction of Sandford Amot and Duncan 
Forbes, A. M. LotuUm, 4to. 

K). Bengalee, 

HU6padha, or Salutary Instruction, translated in 
the Bengalee from the original Sanscrit, Seran^pooTf 
1801, 8vo., 1808, 1814. 

ce. Mahratta. 

HitopudeshUf from the Sanscrit, translated in the 
Mahratta language, printed under the superintendence 
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of Dr. Carey 9 at Serampoor, 1805| 8to; and again, 
1814, 4to. 

Hiiopades Mak&rdMri Bk&ghent iarfama Va^am&ik 

pamUtane K^le, Serampoor, 1815, 8vo. 

Arahie* 

The HUopadha was first translated from the Pahlvi 
into Arabic in the rci;^ of Mansur, by Ibn Moka^Taa, 
under the title of Keiiia ve Dimni (the proper name of 
two jackalla). An elegant and learned edition of this 
translation, or rather compilation, appeared at Paris 
with the following title: CaUla et DimnGf on Fables 
de Bidpai, en Arabe ; precedes d*un M6moire sur Tori* 
giiie de ce livre, ct sur les divcrses traductions qui 
en ont et6 faits dans rOrient, et sui\ ies de la MoalUtka 
de Lebid, en Arabt et en Frangais, par M. Silvestre 
de Sacy, Paris y 1S16, 4to. Reviewed at length by 
Chezy in the Journal des Savans, 1817, Mai. 

From this translation two metrical versions were 
attempted; one by Sehl, the son of Neobacht: another, 
entitled Durro'lMkam^ amtlutU''hhiM'^VM^l*ajaim 
(pearls of wisdom from Hindoo and Persian discourses), 
by Abdohnumin ben Hassan, is in the Imperial Libnury 
at Vienna. 

Silvestre de Sacy describes another Arabic transla- 
tion made froiu the Persian, by Abou'lniaali Nasr- 
AUab, about the year 1 140. See iSotices et Kxtr. des 
znss. de la Bibl. du iloi, torn. x. 

Pars versionis Arabicffi libri CoUtilah wa Dmmahf 
sive fabularum Bidpai philosophi indi, in usum audi- 
torum edita ab Henr. Alb. Schultens, Latgd* BoUmiPm 
1786, U. 4. 

Silvestre de Sacy quotes, altogether, twenty oriental 
translations; that is, seven Indian, three Turkish, 

five Arabic, three in prose and two in verse, and five 

Dd 
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'Perman, of which two aie metrical and three in 
prose. 

A Syriac and a lAalayan verBion are mentioned in 
Nyerup'g CatalogUB librorum SaxiiAntMumm,Hqfni<e, 

1821, p. 27. 

Ilomain Nameh, the celebrated Turkish Version of 
the Fables of Bidpai, from the Persian of Anvary 
Sohahyly, manuscript. See Howell and Stewart's 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, l8l2S, 

English. 

HitbpadUa of Vuhmaarmani translated by Sir Wil- 
fiam Jones, In the sixth toL of his works, p. 1 — 176. 

The Heetopades of Veeshnov-Sttrma ; in a series of 
connected fables, interspersed with moral, prudential, 
and political maxims, translated from an ancient manu- 
script in the Sanscrit language, with explanatory notes, 
by Charles Wilkins, Bath, 1787, Svo. This transla- 
tion is highly esteemed. See Langlcs* notice of it in 
the Revue Encyclop. 1819, vol. vi, p. 517, and Schle- 
gel in his Ind. Bibliothek. toI. i, p. 17. The appended 
remarks contain a treasure of important infoimation 
respeedng Hmdoo reli^n and Sanscrit literature* 

KaiUa and Dimna, or the Fables of Bidpai, trans- 
lated from the Arabic, by the Rev. Wyndham Knatcb- 
bull, Oxford, 1819, Svo. A free translation. 

The Serpent and the Frogs, a fable freely translated 
from the Heetdjjadesa, in the Asiatic Journal, 1824, 
Sept. p. 253-^255. 

ee. French, 

Les Consols et les Mazimes de Filpay^ phUosophe 
Indien, sur les divers Itats de la -vie, Paris, 1709, llSbio, 

Contes et fables Indiens de Bidpai et de Lokman, 
traduction du Turc d'Ali-Tch61ebi-Ben-Saleh, corn- 
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meocee, par M. Ghilland et finie par BL Gudxmoe, 

Paris, 1778, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The aliovc quoted elegant version of Wilkins, was 
translated into Frencli l)y Pari aud, Paris, 1787, 8vo. 

Fables et Contes Indiens, avec un discours prelimi- 
naire sur la religion, etc. des HmdoiiB» par M. Lan- 
glea, ParUt 1790, 8yo. and 18mo. 

Devouement de Viravare. Tire de THitopad^aa^ 
Liv« iii; in Melanges de la Litter* Sanscr. de A. Lan- 
gloisy p. 1S15— 2SiN<; Joum. Aaiat voL p« 289. 

Le Jeune Prince et le Marchand Ambitieux. Tir6 
de rHit6pad68a, Liv. i. ; in M6L de la Lit Sanacr. de 
A. Langlois, p. 925 — 284. 

Traduction d une fable indienne, intitulee le Serpent 
et les (irenouilles, par Kugene Burnout, fiis, in the 
Journ. Asiat. vol. ii, p. 150. 

u. German. 

Respecting the German tranalation, by Eberhardt 
im Barty Count of Wiirtemberg, or which he caused 
to be made, see D. Chr. Frid. Sdmurrer Orationea 
AcadendeaB, ez edit. 0« Henr. Eberh. GottL Pauli, 

Tubingen, 1828, p. ^05^2216. 

Die Fabeln des Pilpai, iibersetzt, von Lucian Wer- 
ber, Nurnheri>, 1S02, 8vo. 

Die Fabeln des Indischen Weltweisen Pilpai« Ue- 
bersetzt von Volgraf, Eisenach, 1803, 8vo. 

mt. Damth, 

De gamle Vises Exempler og Hofsprog, etc. Ktob, 
1618. See Nyerup's Almindelig Morskabslasning i 
Danmark og Norge, KoibenAavn, 1816. 

Xk, luUm* 

Liber de Dina et Kalila, translated from the Spanish 
into Latin, about 1313, by Raimond de Bezieres. See 
Notices et £xtr. de la BibL du Roi, torn. x. 
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HiiopacUedi particula. Edidit et Glossarium San- 
scrito-Latinum adjecit G. H. Bernstein^ VraHfl. 1833» 

Hr. von Hammer, in the Fundgruben des Orients, 
vol. ii, p. mentions thirty-six translations of the 

Hitopadesa ; and Eichhoni in his History of Litera- 
ture, vol. i, p. 588, cites a Greeki six German, one 
Dutch, and two Swedish. 

THE DRAMA. 

ON THE DRAUATIC POETRY OP THE HINDOOS. 

For information leispecting the dramatic poetry of 
the Hindoos, see the preface to Halhed's Grammar of 
the Bengal Language, p. iv ; and Q. Craufiird's Re~ 
searches on Ancient and Modern India, vol. ii, p. 183 ; 
but the most satisfactory and interesting account of 
the Indian drama will be found in Professor Wilson's 
preface to his Theatre of the Hindus, and his preli- 
minary discourse On the Dramatic System of the Hin- 
dus Some Information also upon this subject, but 
mostly taken from Mr. Wilson's work, will be found 
in the Asiatic Journal, 1827, January, March, April, 
and May ; and likewise in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
xlv, p. 39 ^ 

' The learned profcnor tttA a paper on this subject to the Calcutta 

Asiatic Society, of whi h 1* was then secretary, as early as the year 1822. 
See Asiatic .fouroal, June, 1823, [i. 581. A notice of tliis was translated 
into French, by M. Dondey Duprey, and published in the Journal Asiat* 
vol. X, p. 174—193. 

y In the Asiatic Journal for May 1828, p. 612, there is a description of 
a kind of dramatic representation of the history of Bama» called the Rama 
Leela. This seems to bear no rdation to the regular drama» but is quite 
modem. It constitntes one of the principal festivals of the Hindoo calen- 
dar ; at which it seems that the sacred legend of the Raroayana is chamted 
by a band of priests from day to day, occupyiner altogether twenty or thirty 
days, and that whatever incidents are capable of being acted are simulta- 
neously performed in dumb show. 
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Siir la titt^iatore dnmuttique des Hindous* Me- 
moire lu k la Soci6te Asiatique de Calcutta le 26 Dec. 

1823, in the Bulletin Univ. AoAt, 1826; Philologie, 
p. 90 — 92; from the Orient. Magazine, Fevr. 1823, 
p. 250. German : Ueber die dramatischc Literatur der 
Hindu, in the Blattern zur literar. UtUerhtUi, 1827, 
No. i>G. 

No branch of Sanscrit literature has been placed so 
fully, so pleasingly, and so familiarly before the Eng- 
lish public as that of the drama in the Hindu Theatre 
of Professor Wilson; a work which is not confined to 
the mere transktion of two or three Sanscrit plays, but 
gives the reader full information respecting the history 
and antiquity, the laws and language, the authors and 
actors, — in shorl, respecting the whole way and man- 
ner of scenic representation in India. It is a matter 
truly surprising, that the publication of this work, 
which has been rapidly translated into German and 
French, and is now, as 1 am told, reprinting in Ame- 
rica, should not have awakened a more lively interest 
among the hteraiy countrymen of the author ; and the 
more so, because the Indian drama, independently 
of its importance as throwing a considerable light 
upon the manners and habits of Hindoo society before 
it had been sophisticated by foreign invasion' and in- 
fluence, has high claims to our regard as aboimding 
in rich and forcible delineation of character; in pure 
and graceful descriptions; and in plots full of life and 
bustle, arranged with sulhcient ingenuity and skill to 
arouse the attention, and keep alive a continual interest 
in the business of the stage. 

The Hindoo drama, moreover, possesses, in its ori- 
ginality, one striking pecuUanty which it might be sup- 
posed would alone ensure it general &vour. Professor 
Wilson says, it is impossible the dramatic compositions 
of India should have been borrowed from any other 
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people either of ancient or modern times; besides 
which, they present characteristic features in their con> 
duct and construction which plainly evince their ori- 
ginal design and national development. 

The Hindoo drama, too, is said to bear, in most re- 
spects, a closer resemblance to the romantic than to the 
classical school. Yet the Ndta/ca, the liighest kind of 
composition in this department of literature, possesses 
many characteristics bearing a striking analogy to the 
tragedy of the Greeks : these are pointed out by Pro- 
•fessor Wilson, as well as many particulars in which 
they disagree. Like the Greek tragedy, the Naiaka 
is to represent none but worthy or exalted personages ; 
the action, or more properly the passion, should be 
but one, as love or heroism; the plot should be simple, 
the incidents consistent, the business should spring 
direct from the story, as a plant from its seed, and 
should be free from episodical and prolix interruptions. 
The time should not be protracted, and the duration 
of an act, according to strict rule, should not exceed 
one day, though some allowances are made on diis 
score. Besides this, the Hindoo drama was derived 
from, and formed a part of their religious ceremonies; 
many of dieir pieces contain a mixture of pantomime, 
music, and dancing ; and were seldom or never per- 
formed except upon solemn or public festivals. On the 
other hand, in the whole range of Indian acenic repre- 
sentation there is nothing that can be properly called 
tragedy ; prose and verse, the serious and the comic, 
are intermingled in their compositions, with all the 
licence, as Mr. Milman informs us, of the English and 
Spanish scene. Yet, according to the aphorism of 
Bharata, " the poet is to employ choice and harmoni- 
ous tenns, and an elevated and polished style, embel- 
lished with the ornaments of rhetoric and rhythm." 
The injunction, adds Professor Wilson, has not been 
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disregarded ; and in no department of Hindoo litera- 

ture are the powers of the Sanscrit language more la- 
vishly developed. One very extraordinary fact con- 
nected with this part of the dramatic art in India, is 
the employment of different dialects for different cha- 
racters, according to their respective grades in society. 
Thus, the more lofty personages speak pure Sanscrit, 
wliile women and the less dignified classes of men make 
use of the Pracrit, more or less lefined, according to 
the rank of the speaicer. 

According to Heeren, the Hindoo drama must be 
considered as the latest ofGBpring of the classical litera- 
ture of India. Professor Ewald also remarks, that as 
great a difference of style is observable between the 
dramatic writings and the Ramai/ana, as between the 
Epics and the Vedas : Professor Wilson hkewise ad- 
mits, that none of the plays at present extant can boast a 
very high antiquity. Hindoo traditions, however, carry 
the scenic art back to the age of fable, and ascribe 
its invention to an inspired sage» named Bharata; 
while some assert that it was gaUiered from the VedoB 
by the god of Brahma, and by him eommumcated to 
MunL Three different kinds of dramatic xepresenta- 
tions are spoken of: first, Natya, which is properly 
the dramatic, being defined to be gesticulation with 
language; the second is Nritya, or pantomime j and 
the third is Uritta, which is simple dancing. 

The general term for all dramatic compositions is 
l\upaka, from rupa, form; it being the chief object to 
embody character and feelings, and to exhibit the na- 
tural indications of passion. They are divided, how- 
ever, into two classes, the R{^paka$f properly so called, 
which are again subdivided into ten different species ; 
and the Uptarinpakatf or minor tiieatre, subdivided into 
eighteen. But all these varieties, as Professor Wilson 
informs us, may be clearly reduced to two, " differing 
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according to the loftier or lowlier tone of Ae composi- 
tion, the more serious or comic tenor of the subject, 

and the regularity or irregulariLy of the construction." 
It would be of no service liere to enumerate the minor 
distinctions ; they prove, however, the great extent to 
which dramatic literature was once cultivated by the 
Hindoos. 

Professor Wilson believes that the invention of dra- 
matic performances is attributed to Bharata, from his 
having been one of the earliest writers who reduced 
the art to a system. His sootras^ or aphorisms, are con- 
stantly cited by conmientators on different plays, and 
suggest the rules which are taught by later authors ; 
but his work is not supposed to be extant in an entire 
torin. One of the best and earliest treatises on dra- 
matic literature, among those still in existence, is the 
Dma Rupaka, or description of the ten kinds of the- 
atrical composition. It is exclusively devoted to dra- 
matic criticism. It consists of a text and a gloss, with 
examples. The text was written in the eleventh cen- 
tury^ (at which time the dramatic art of the Hindoos 
must have been complete^ or rather in its decline,) by 
Dhananjaya: the date of the gloss is not known; 
though, from its rarity, it is supposed to be ancient. 

The Sangita Retnaharay by Sarngi Deva, a Cashmi- 
rian pundit, treats rather of singing and dancing than 
of dramatic literature. It furnishes, however, some cu- 
rious notices of theatrical representation and gesture. 
It was written between the twelfth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. There is a commentary upon it by Kallinath. 

Besides these. Professor Wilson enumerates various 
other Sanscrit authorities, which he consulted in com- 
piling his interesting ^ iew of the Ifindoo stage* See 
above, p. 
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COLLECTIONS OF INDIAN PLAYS. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
tian slated from the original Sanscrit, containing the 
Dramas of MrichchakaHi Vikrama and Urrasi, Malati 
and ]\f(/r(h(/ra, Uttara Rama CherUra^ Mudra liak- 
shasa, and Retnavali ; together witli an Account of the 
Dramatic System of the Hindus, Notices of their dif- 
ferent Dramas, etc., by H. H. WilsoBi esq., Calcutta, 
lS2&-im, S vols. 8vo. This work was published in 
six parts in the following order : 

No. I. The MriekehakaH! or the Toy Cart, a drama 
translated from the original Sanscrit^ by H* H. WUson, 
esq., Cakuitaf 18^5. 

No. n. The Drama of Vikrama and IJrvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph, translated by H. H. Wilson, 
esq., Calcutta, 1826. 

No. III. Malati and Madfiava, or the Stolen Mar- 
riage, Calcutta, 1826. 

No.' lY. Vttara Rama Ckeritra, or continuation of 
the History of Rama, Calcutta, iS26, 

No. V. Mudra Ma&shoM, or the Signet of the Mi- 
nister, Caleuiia, IS26. 

No. VL ReinaoaU, or the Necklace; and an ap- 
pendix, containing short accounts of different dramas, 
Calcutta, 1827*. 

Chefs d'ocuvrc du ThOaUe Indien, traduits dc I'ori- 
ginal Sanskrit en Anglais, par M. H. H. Wilson, etc., 
et de I'Anglais en Francais, par M. A. Langlois, etc., ac- 
compagnes de notes et d*eclaircissemens, suivis d'une 
table alphabetique des noms propres et des termes re- 
latifs k la mythologie et aux usages de Tlnde, avec leur 
explication, Paris, 1828, 2 vols. 8yo. German : Klas- 
sisches Theater der Hindas* Axis der Englischen 

* The original texts of four of tiieie dramas were presented by Professor 
Wilfon to t1» Royal Aiiatic Socie^, May, 1832. 
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Uebertragung des Sanskrit-Originals, von H. U. Wil- 
son metrisch iibersetzt, yon K. H. Hennes^ erster 
Theil*, Wemar, Sro. 

SepanUe Plapt, 
MYTHOLOGICAL DRAMA. 

Sakontala, or the Fatal Ring. The ]il(>t of this play 
is taken from an episode in the Mafia Bhdrata, It 
was written by Calidasa. who lived in the court of Raja 
Vicramaditya, and died in the year 56 B. C. 

Sakontala, or the Fatal Ring, an Indian drama, by 
Calidasa, translated from the original Sanscrit and Pra- 
crit, by Sir Will. Jones, in the Asiatic Researches; and 
in his Works^ voL yi, p. i800^-31j^. Printed also se- 
parately at OtkuHa^ 1789, 8to; London, 1790, 4Uk 
It was translated into French, by A. Bruguiere, Paris, 
1804<, 8vo. ; into German, by G. Porster, Frank/, a, M. 
1791, 8vo; and a second edition, revised by J. G. v. 
Herder, ibid. 1803, 8vo. 

Sakontala, oder der verhan^nissvoUe Ring; indis- 
ch(»s Drama dcs Kalidas in sechs Aui'ziigen. Metrisch 
f iir die Buhne bearbeitet von Wilhelm Gerhard, JLeip' 
jwjgr, 1820, 8vo. 

Sakoniala, ou TAnneau Fatal, drame Indien, en sept 
actes, imprim6 pour la premiere fois en Fkance, en 
caract^res Samscrits, d'apres les meilleurs textes, suivi 
d*une Tersion Fran9aise et de notes ezplicatiyes ; par 
M. de Ch%» Paris, 1826, 4to. 

SukoofOtth^Natuk f being an Appendix to the Eng- 
lish and Hindoostanee Dialogues, in a separate ibrm 
and ao a dramatic performance, translated long ago 
from the original Snnskrit, into elegant Hindoostanee, 
but now first exhibited in the universal character, by 
Dr. J. B. Gilchrist, London, 1827, 8vo. 
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An analysis of the Sakomtaki will be found in Craw- 
ford's Researches on India^ toL ii> IS^—ISS; Neue 
Bibliothek d. schdnen Wissenseh. toL xlvi, p. 64; 
Herder's Werke^ sur schonen Liter, und Kunst, Tb. 
ix, p. 1807—^48; F. SchlegeFs Gesch. der Literatur, 
Til. i, p. 177; Ileeren's Ideen, Th. i, p. 531 — 538. 

Of the Dramatic Art among the Indians, and of the 
play of Sakontala, translated from the Polish, in the 
Asiat. Boten (a Russian Journal) 1825, Nos. vii and viii. 

Sir William Jones^ in the preface to his translation 
of this piece* says it must have been very popular when 
it was first represented ; for the Indian empire was then 
in full vigour* and the national vanity must have been 
highly flattered by the magnificent introduction of 
those kmgs and heroes in whom the Hindoos gloried*. 

j9j9. Qitagcmnda^ or the Songs of Jafad4va\ 

The subject of this little pastoral drama, like the 
loves of Crishna and Radii a, as related in the tenth 
book of the BJiagacat, is the reciprocal attraction be- 
tween the divine goodness and the human souL It de- 
rives its name from GitOf a song, and Govinda, an ap- 
pellation of Crishna as a pastorid deity. Jayad4va* its 

• See, homww, above, p. 306. Mr. Adeljung, in hit note on <hit etticle, 
hat lUlen into levenl nuatekei. I rntj notice, that he applies what 1^ 
W. Jones sayt respecting the language and style of all the Sanaerit pbys, 

as though it were said of this one in particular. He also makes Mr. Craw- 
ford attribute the translation of a modem Indian epigram to Ilalhed, which 
was made by Sir W. Jones. See his prelace, where he says, " A modern 
epigram was lately repeated to me, which does so much honour to the au- 
thor of Sahontala that I cannot forbear ethibiting a literal Tenuon of it." 

Poetry was the sportful daughter of Valmic, and, having heea educated 
bj Vy&sa, ahe ehose Cttidisa for her bridegroom, after the manner of Vi- 
derbha : she waa the mother of Amara, Sundar, Sanc'ha, Dhanic ; but 
now, old and decrepit, her beauty faded, and her unadorned feet sUpfttOg 
as she walks, in whose cottage does she disdain to take shelter'?" 

This article altogether seems to me to be lUiproperly inserted under 
the head ut the Drama. 1 here is a piece founded on it described by Pro- 
foMor Wilson. See betow, p« 
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author, is said to have flourished befoie CSMima, and 
Calinga and Berdwan dispute the honour of bemg his 
birthplace. The inhabitants of the hitter celebrate 

an annual jubilee to his honour, passing a whole night 

in representing hi8 drama, and singing his beautiful 
son^s*^. 

Gila^^orindai or the Sougs of Jayadeva, literally 
translated from the Sanscrit, by bir William Jones, in 
the Asiatic Researches, torn, i, p. 262, 4to ; torn, iii, p. 
185-207, 8?o; and in his Works, vol. i, p. 463. This 
has been translated into German by the Baron F. H. 
V. Dalberg, under the title of GUagavhda, oder die 
Gesange JayadiwUi eines altindischen Dichters, aus 
dem Sanscrit ins Englische und aus diesem in Deutsche 
mit Anmerkungen iibersetzt, Erfurt y 1802, 8to. See 
AUgem. Deutsches Bibl. Th. Ixxxi, p. 74—76, and Fr. 
Majer in Klaproth's Asiat. Magazine, Bd. i. An en- 
tirely new German translation has since a]i}n ared with 
a long preliminary discourse, under the following title: 
Gitagovinda oder Kruchna der Hirt, ein idyllisches 
Drama des indischen Dichters Yayadeva; metrisch 
bearbeitet, von A* W. Reimschneider, Nolle, 1818, 
12mo. 

The Sanscrit original was printed by itself in 1808 
with the following English title : The Geetu-GMnda, 
or Songs of JuyudSva, in Devan&gari character, 

Fragmenta GHa^mndtB, in Othm, F^nnk*s Chresto- 

mathia Sanscrita, Monaci, 1819. 

METAPHYSICAL DRAMA. 

Prabod'h Chandra day a, or Rise of the Moon of 
Intellect, an allegorical Drama, and Aima Bodli, or 
Knowledge of Spirit, translated from the Sanscrit, by 

« See Sir WiUiftm Jones on the Mystical Foetiy of the Fenians and 
Hiiidoos,in his Works, vol. i, p. 462, or Asiatic Researches, vol. iii, p. 183» 
8vo. edit; and Catalogue des mss. Sanscrits, p. 79. 
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Dr. J. Taylor, London^ 1812, 8vo. The author is 
Chrishna Kesava INIisra, (probably only an allenrorical 
name,) who in this work takes a review of, and oj)pose8 
the various philosophical systems of the Hindoos. 

Prabod'h Chandro'tiaya, that is, the Rising of the 
Moon of Science, an allegorical drama, after the Eng- 
lish version of Dr. J. Taylor, in the Beitragen zur 
Alterthumskunde, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das 
Morgenland, von J. G. Rhode, Ber&n^ 1820, 8yo; 
heft ii, p. 41 — 99.. 

SchlegeFs Ind. BibUotheh, vol. i, p. 36; ii, p. 161. 

HISTORICAL DRAMA. 

Urvasi Vi&rama, or the Hero and the Nymph, by 
Calidasa. 

Vihramorvasif or Vikrama and Urvasi, a drama, by 
Calidasa, (in Sanscrit,) 8vo. 2s. Parbury and Allen's 
Catalogue. It is one of the plays translated by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Uiiara Bama CherHra, or continuation of the His* 
tory of Rama f a drama in seven acts, by Bhavabhuti, 
(in Sanscrit,) Svo. 2b, 6d. Parbury and Allen's Cata- 
logue, 18J1. 

Uttara Ram Cheritra; containing the liistory of the 
family of Rama, after the reconquest of Sita, by Cali- 
dasa. This piece also is one of those Mr. Wilson 
translated into English, see above, p. ^09 

Makmkagm mUra^ by Calidasa, published by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mudra RakMha§a, or the Signet of the Minister ; a 
drama in seven acts, by Visa'kha Datta, (in Sanscrit,) 
Svo. ftB, 6d. Parbury and Allen's Catalogue. One of 

* I have continued this title from Adelung, though it it evident, from 

the one which precedes it and Professor Wihon's notice at the beginning 
of his translation of this play, that it is considered to have been written by 

iiuavaUbuti. 
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the plays translated by Mr. Wilaon. See Schlegers 
Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 151. 

Anarghpa-Eaghavah, a play by Mur&ri. See Hamil- 
ton's Catal. des mss. Sanscr. No. cxii; SchlegeVs Ind. 
Bibl. ii, 2, p. 160. 

Chandrdbhishekahy the Coronation of Chandra,{Chan'' 
draguptarf) a tragedy. See Asiat. Researches, vol. iv, 
p. xviii*. It is among the manuscripts presented by Sir 
William Jones to the Royal Society. See Catalogue^ 
No. 52. 

Hari-Vansaf relates the history of Deo-Cal't/un, 
from whom Wilford beUeves Deucalion to be derived. 
See A&iat. Res. voL p. 507, or p. ^88, 8vo. edition. 

COMEDIES. 

Malati and Madhavay or the Stolen Marriage. This 
is one of the plays translated by Mr. W^ilson, previously 
to which, an outline of the plot and a version of part of 
the fifth act, introduced by Mr. Colebrooke into his 
Essay on Sanscrit Prosody (Asiat. Researches, vol. x.), 
had made it known to the EngUsh public* See also 
Schlegers Ind. Bibl. ii, p. 150. 

This piece was written by BhaTabhuti, who, Mr. 
Wilson uiforms us, flourished in tihe eighth century of 
the Christian era. It is esteemed one of the best San- 
sent plays. The same author observes, that there is 
mure passion in the thoughts of l>havabhuti than in 
those of Calidasa, but less fancy; yet in sumiiiiiii^ up 
their respective merits, be considers him entitled to 

• The foUowing is Sir William Jones's notice of it in the volume of the 
Asiatic Researches referrcl to : "A most beautiful poem by Somadeva, 
comprising a very long chain of instructive and agreeable stories, begins 
with the funad levoltitioD of Fataliputra, by the murder of king Nanda 
and hb ^ht toni, md the usurpation of Chandragupta ; and the aame b 
the atthjoct of a tragedy in Samcrit." 
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eren a higher phoe than his riyal as a poet. See Mr* 
Wilsons's translation, p. 183. 

Invocation of Car^, from the MaiaH Madhawti & 

Hindoo drama, in Asiatic Journal, 1826, July, p. 31. 

Lalita Mddhmm, the favourite comedy of Crishna. 
See Schlegel's Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. I GO. 

The Drama of Vikrama and Urvasi, or the Hero 
and the Nymph, a comedy by CaUdasa: in English, 
translated by H. H. Wilson, see ahove^ p. ^9; 
SchlegeFs Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 150. 

Carman^ and CamakUa, an ancient Indian drama, 
elucidatii^ the customs and manners of the Orientals, 
translated from the Persian, by Franklin, London, 
1793, 8vo. 

The Mrichchakati, or tlie Toy Cart, a drama, one 
of the plays translated by Mr. Wilson, who considers 
it a work of great interest as regards both the literary 
and national history of the Hindoos. It is announced 
as the work of a celebrated king, Sudraka, who, ac- 
cording to one account, flourished before the birth of 
Christ, and, according to another, one hundred and 
ninety years after it. At whatever time, however, this 
drama may have been written, it displays a very singu- 
lar picture of Indian manners and morals, in a plot full 
of life, character, and incident. 

Professor Wilson's translation of it was reviewed at 
great length in the Calcutta Annual Register, 1826, 
and in various journals published at the same place, 
particularly in the India Gazette and John Bull; again 
in the Asiatic Journal, Jan. 1827. An analysis of the 
piece also will be found in the Quarterly Review, vol. 
xlv, p. 4S. The Review in the Asiatic Journal was 
translated into French for the Journal Asiatique, Mars, 
1827, etc. It was also puhUshed separately under the 
title of, Sur un Drame Indien, par M. H. H. Wilson, 
traduit en Franyais, par M. Dondey-Dupre, fils : see 
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also Sehk^rs Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 149. In Hie Asiat 
Journal, 18^86, Dec. p. 679, there is the translation of 
a Simile from the MriehehakaH 

RatndvetHf a comedy by Harsha Dewas, king of 
Cashinire, who is said to have reigned in the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, translated into EngUsh 
by H. H. \A ilson, see above, p. 209. Schlegel's Ind. 
Bibl. ii, 2, p. 155. 

MtMndiakat or the great comedy, in Sanscrit and 
Pracrit, a drama to the honour of R^ma, by Hanuman, 
and published by Madhusudana Misra. See Joneses 
Oriental mss. No. 47; and Catal. des mss. Sanscr. 
p. 8; Schlegers Ind. Bibl. ii, 2, p. 155. 

Hdsyamopa, the Sea of Laughter, a farce in three 
acts, by Jagadiswara. It is a bitter satire on kings 
and their servants, who are described as profligate 
scoundrels ; and on priests, who arc represented as 
hypocrites. See Sir William Jones s Work-, vol. vi, 
p. 151, Catal. des mss. Sanscr. p. 80, and bchlegel's 
Ind. Bibl. ii, ^, p. 161. 

Dk(trt€hSamAgamah, the Assembly of Knaves, a 
farce in one act. See Schlegel's Ind, Bibl. ii, 2, p. 161. 

The following are taken from Professor Wilson's Ap- 
pendix to hb Hindu Theatre. • 

Mahawra CherUra, a drama in seven acts, ascribed 
to Bhavabhuti, The adventures of Rama form the sub- 
ject of this piece, and the plot is much the same as 
the story of the Ramdz/a/m, but considera])ly com- 
pressed. It possesses the same loftiness of ntiment, 
excellence of picturesque description, and power of 
language which distinguish the other works of this 
aulhor. 

f In 1B26 the first act of tliis comedy was represented by the pupils of 
the literature and poetry classes, in the Sanscrit college at Calcutta, with 
great humour and talent, and is said to have afforded much satisfaction to 
all preseot See A«at. Journal, 1827, Aug. p. 238. 
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yeni tSamharahy a drama in six acts. The plot of 
this piece is taken from the Mahhhharat. It alludes 
to the incident of Draiipadi's being dragged by the 
Veni or braid of hair into the pubUc assembly : a dis- 
grace of a heavy nature, and which was most bitterly 
revenged, 

Malavikagmmitra, or Agnkmtra and Malatita, a 
comedy in five acts, written by Calidasa, but it seems 
uncertain whether the great poet of that name or an- 
other. 

Fiddha Salahhanjika, or the Statue, a comedy in 
four acts. This piece is a comedy of domestic intrigue, 
and gives a not unentertaining picture of the interests 
and amuscTiu iits of Hindoo princes in the retirement 
of their harams. 

Prachanda Pandava, or Offended Sons of Pandu, is 
a Naiaka (or most regular kind of drama) in two acts. 
The subject is taken from the Mahdhhdratf and the 
piece is written in a simple but powerful style. 

Httnumem Nataha, a drama in fourteen acts. This 
is an imperfect performance by various hands, describ- 
ing the story of the Ramayana, It was composed in 
the tentli or eleventh century. 

Dhananjaya Vijaya, a drama in one act, by Kan- 
chana Acharya. 

Anergha Ragitava, or Murari Nataka, a drama in 
seven acts. This play is most usually known by the 
latter appellation, which it derives from the author, 
whose name was Murari ; but the former is the proper 
title, implying the sacred descendant of Raghu. Rama 
is die hero of the piece* 

Sareda TUaka, a piece in one act, of a licentious 
nature. 

Yayati Cheritra, a drama in seven acts, by Rudra 
Deva. 

Ff 
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DtUoMgada, or the MiBsion of Augada* Thb con* 
sitto of only four scenes, taken from the Ramayima, 

Mrigatikalekhaf a Natika in four acts, by Viswes- 
wara. 

Vidagdha MadhatHi, a play iii seven acts. The sub- 
ject is taken from the Bhagarat, and relates to the 
loves of Crkhna and Rada. It is in fact the songs of 
Jayadeva dramatised. See above, p. ^12. 

Abkkama Matd, a drama in seven acts, by Sundara 
Misra. 

MadhwramnMka, a drama in eight acts, by Chandra 
Sekhaia, who probably Eved in the seventeenlli cen- 
tury. It relates the secret loves of Ush^ the daughter 

of Asura Bona, and Aniruddha the grandson of Crish- 
na, and the defeat and death of the former by that di* 
vinity. 

Kansa Badha, a drama in seven acts, by Crishna 
Kavi the son of Nrisintra, the subject of which is the 
destruction of Kansa by Crishna. It is little more 
than a re- set of the tenth section of the Bhdgavat P»- 
fUBMiy which gives an account of the early life of the 
last incarnation of Vishnu as Crishna, thrown into dia- 
logoe. It contains but little action, and that inartifi- 
dally and disjointedly put together. The language is 
in general good, though highly elaborate. It was prob- 
ably written about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Pradywnnha Vijai/a, a drama in seven acts, the 
subject of which is the victory of Pradymnha the son 
of Crishna, over Vajranabha the sovereign of the Dai- 
tyas. The story is entirely copied from the Harivama^ 
die last section of the MakAbhArat, and is tecBously 
spun out. It is a work of no imagination. Its avdior 
is named Sankara Dikshita, who is supposed to have 
written it about the middle of the last century. 
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Sri Datna Cheritra. This is a modern play in five 
acts, by Sama Kaja Dikshita. The subject of it is 
taken from the tenth section of the Bhagarat^ and is 
the elevation of Sidrama or Sudama, the early friend 
of Crishna, to sudden and unexpected affluence in 
lequital of his attachment to that deity. It contains 
too much description and too little action; though 
there is some vivacity in the thoughts^ and much me- 
lody in the style. 

JDMaHa Nariiaiea, a &rce in one act» or two SandMi 
or portions, by the same author as the preceding play, 
and of the same date. Its chief object is to ridicule 
the Saiva ascetics ; and though the language is highly 
laboured, it is neither fanciful nor humorous. 

Dhurtta Samagama^ an incomplete manuscript, some- 
what indehcate, but not devoid of humour. The name 
of the auAor does not appear. 

Hasyamava, a comic piece in two acts, the work of 
a pundit named Jagaddisa. It is a severe, hut grossly 
indelicate satire upon the licentiousness of the Brah- 
mans assuming the character of religious merchants, 
the encouragement given to vice by princes, the ineffi- 
cacy of ministers, and the ignorance of physicians and 
astrologers. 

Kautuha Suvasiaaf a farce in two acts, being a satire 
upon princes who addict themselves to idleness and 
sensuality, and iail to patronise the Brahmans. It 
contains more humour and less indecency than any 
of the other fiurces. It is not supposed to be very an- 
cient. 

CkUra Yajna, a drama in five acts, the subject of 
which is the celebrated legend of Daksha. 

I$eias, the heterogenous composition of a pundit of 
Natliya about twenty or thirty years ago. It is valu- 
able as conveying some idea of the sort of attempts 
at dramatic composition made by. the present race of 
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Hinduus in Bengal, wliich is exactly similar to the Im- 
provista ( ommedia of the ItaHans. 

Some few other pieces are mentioned among the mss. 
of Sir William Jones, Hamilton's Catalogue des Manu- 
scritB Sanscrits, and SchlegeVs Ind. Bibliothek, ii, ^; 
but they are either included under some other name in 
the foregoing, or are of little consequence. 

TALES. 

Sakantala-Naiak, a kind of romance, from the drama 
of the same name. This work was translated from 
the Sanscrit by an inhabitant of Iliiidoostan, named 
Afsoiis, into his native language, and printed in 1814, 
at Fort William, in Roman characters. See above, 
p. 210. 

Vrihat Kathd, a collection of Indian stories, trans- 
lated into English in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, 
and from thence inserted in Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine, July, 1925, Upaiosa, one of these, has 
been translated into German in the Abendzeitung, 
1825, No. 209. An Indian abridgement of this 
voluminous collection, is entitled Kal/id Sarit Sagara, 
or, the Sea of the Rivers of Stories. 

Singaassun Buttressee, or the Thirty-two imaged 
Throne, Sanscrit, in the Devanagari character, orna- 
mented with rude coloured drawings illustrative of 
the story. Manuscript; see Howell and Stewart's 
Catalogue of Oriental Literature, London, I8S8. 

Bairu Singheuan, or Fabulous History of Raja Vik- 
ramaditya, as related by the thirty-two statues sup* 
ing his throne, in Bengali, Seran^oor, 1808, Svo. *• 
Le Trone enchante, conte Indien, traduit dii Persan 
par le Baron Lescallier, New York, 1817, 2 vols, 
large 8vo. 

' Priced in Parbury and Allen's Catalogue 12s. 6d., where another is 
mentioned, with plates, 15s., and an edition, London, 1816, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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V6M9adaiid, by SutNmdhu, an allegorical romance, 
setting forth the the loTes of Candaspac^tu and the 

princess Vasavadatta, in a very ambiguous style, full of 
double allusions. See Colebrooke's notice of this work 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. 

Dasa Cumdra Charita, or Adventures of the Ten 
Youths, abridged by Apayya. 

' The opinion of this work, given by Adeluog in the text, is quite at 
Tariaace with that <if Coldnooke in the woA fefened to. The latter says, 
(Aaiatic Beaeaiches, vol. z, p. 449, 8vo. edition,; this atoij ia told id 

degant language, and intermixed with many flowery descriptions in a 
poetical style. There is an allusion, however, in Bhavab6ti's drama 
(Malati madhdvr, act. ii.) to another tale, of \'fisr\va<latta's havintj been 
prorius*'ii by her father to king Tanjana, and ;;nvHig lieiself in marriage to 
Udayana. I am unable to reconcile this coatradiction otlierwise tliaa by 
admitting an identity of name and difieieaoe of stoiy. Thii pa&&age was 
perhaps miaundeiatood by the tnuulator, and gave rise to the o^nion in 
the text. 

The following ia Ae oatBne of the stoty at given by Colebrooke : 
*' Candaspacetu, a youn^ and valiant prince, son of Ch'mtanani king of 
Cnsumapura, saw in a dreain a l>pautiful maiden, of whom he became des- 
perately enamoured, impressed with the belief that a person, surh as 
seen by him in his dream, had a real existence, he resolves to travel la 
aeardi of her, and deparia, attended only by hu confidant M acaranda. 
While repoeing under a tree in a feieat at the loot of the Tind'l^ moun- 
taini* whoe they halted, Macaranda overhears two birds conversing} and 
from their discourse he learns that the princess Y4savadatt4, having re- 
jected all the suitors who had been assembled by the king her father for 
her to make cliolce of a husband, had seen Candaspacetu in a dream, in 
which she had eveu dreamt his name. Her confidant, Tamalica, sent by 
her in search of the |mnce, waa arrived in the lame foceat, and ia die* 
covered tiiere hy Macaranda. She ddivera to the prmce a letter fimn the 
princeaa, and conducts him to the king's palace. He obtaina fran the 
prineen the avowal of her love ; and her confidant, CalatI revealato the 
prince the violence of her passion. 

" The lovers depart together : but, passing through the forest he loses 
her in the night. After long and unsuccessful search, in the course of 
which he reaches the shore of the sea, the prince, grown desperate through 
grief* reiolvea on deatii. Bnt at the mom«it when he waa about to caat 
himadf into tiie sea, he heaia a voice from heaven, which promises to him 
the recovery of his mistress, and indicates the means. After sometime, 
Candaspacetu finds a marble statue the precise resemblance of V4sava- 
datti. It proves to be her ^ and she quits her marble form and regaina 
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Tale of the Four Simple Brahnuuis* translated from 
the Sanscrit, in the Asiatic Journal, 1817, May, p. 437 
—440. German : die vier einfaltigen Brahmanen, in 

Schlegel's Ind. Bibl. ii, 3, p. 259. 

A ventures de Paramadra, traduiles par I'Abbe 
Dubois, avec le texte de I'original, Paris, 1 826. 

Beiial Pachisi, or the Twenty-five Tales of a Demon, 
( Vetala, Betaf), This collection of stories is attributed 
by some to Sivadasa, and by others to Jambhala 
Datta, etc. The original Sanscrit is a composition of 
considerable antiquity^ and deservedly popular; it is 
translated into all the dialects spoken in India. An 
Englbh Torsion of it^ Beital Pachm^ or the Twenty- 
five Tales of a Demon, will be found in the Asiatic 
Journal, 18 IG, July, p. 27, etc. Some of these tales 
are given in Scott's additions to the Arabian Nights^ 
Entertainments. 

Suka Saptati, Tales of the Parrot, of which the i*er- 
sian Tnti-Nameh is a translation. 

The Four Dumbies, (hard of hearing,) an Indian tale, 
in SchlegeVs Ind. BibL ii, 3, p. 259—^. 

Loves of Camarupa and CamalaHtf an anoent In- 
dian tale ; elucidating the customs and manners of ^e 
orient^s, translated from the Persian, by W. FranUm, 
London, 179S, 8vo. 

Hindee Story-Teller, or Entertaining Expositor, in 
the Roman, Persian, and Nagree character, by Gil- 
christ, Calcutta, 180,'^, cSvo. 

Gtilzar i Hal, the Rosebud of the Moment : a trans- 
lation from a Sanscrit work, entitled Parbuden Chanden 
Oudi, Persian, ms. See Howell and Stewart^s Oriental 
Catalogue for 1827, p. 91. 

auimation. She recounts Uie circumstauces under which she was traivs- 
formed iato stone, llaviug thus tWluoalely recovered his beloved princess, 
the prince prooeedt to his city, where they pass many years id uaintemipC* 
ed iMpfMncsB." 
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To p. 1 1 . For the German scholar, may be added 
the second chapter of the first Yoliime of the Symbolik 
iind Mythologic der alten Volker besonders der Grie- 
chen Ton Dr. Fried. Creuzer, Leipzig ^ 18I9« 8vo. 
This Yeiy learned work contains much valuable matter 
on the subject to which it more immediately refers ; 
but it likewise gives an interesting view of tlie ancient 
authorities, both nntive and foreign, upon Hindoo learn- 
ing ; and goes deep into the rchgion of Brahma, as 
well as the cosmogony, philosophy, sciences and arts 
of the Hindoos in general. I am therefore surprised 
that it should have escaped the notice of M. Adelung. 

Bariy in the year 1831« Messrs. Parhury, Allen, 
and Co., announced the speedy publication of a Dic- 
tionary (I large vol. 4to.), in Bengali, Sanscrit, and 
Bnglish, by the justly celebrated Mr. Haughton. The 
following is a prospectus of the work : This Dictionary 
in addition to what is usiKilly contained in similar com- 
pilations, will have the words traced to their originals, 
studiously avoiding whatever is fanciful in the deriva- 
tion of the Unddi, and other Sanscrit words of doubt* 
ful origin; a distinction that must increase the value 
and importance <tf its derivatioiis* The originals of 
aH words introduced into the Bengali language from 
the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and other 
languages, are likewise given. A copious index is 
added, which, it is anticipated, will be highly ser- 
Ticeable to the scientific student; but particularly to 
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the Botanist, as every thing which recent investigation 
has rendered positive has been eipbodied in this work, 
and exact references given to the authorities from 
which they are taken, such as the Asiatic Researches, 
tiie Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Publications of Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, etc. 

To p. 54. Kobita Rutnakur, or Collection of Sung- 
skrit Proverbs in Popular Use, translated into Bengalee 
and I'liizlish, compiled by Neei liutna Hoidar, Cal^ 
cuttay 18ii0, 

To p. 66. Broughton's (Thos.) Selections from the 
Popular Poetry of the ^Hindoos, arranged and trans* 
lated, with a pre&ce on the Literature of the Uin* 
doos, London, 1814» 8vo. 

Vedan Modi Tartnghd, or A Description of the Dif- 
ferent Religious Sects and Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
translated from the Sanscrit into Englbh by Maharaja 
Kalcekishen Bahadur, Calcutta, 1831. 

The Mythology of the Hindoos, with notices of va- 
rious Mountain and Island Tribes inhabiting the two 
Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring Islands ; and 
an Appendix comprising the minor Avatars^ and the 
Mythological and Religious terms, etc. etc. of the 
Hindoos, with plates illustrative of the principal Hin- 
doo Deities, etc., by Charles Coleman, esq., London^ 
4to. 

To p. 136. A neat edition of Menu, with notes, has 
recently been published at Paris by M. Loiselcur 
Deslongchamps, which is in a great measure fouiKkd 
on that of Mr. Haughton. A fourth has just appeared 
at Calcutta under the title of Manmajihifa , the In- 
stitutes of Menu with the Commentary of Kulluka 
Bhatta, published under the authority of the Com- 
mittee of Publicinstruction, 3 vols. 8vo, 1830-31. 

The Mitaiskara, A Compendium of Hindoo Law, 
by Yijnanesvara, founded on the texts of Yajnavalkya, 
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edited b) Lakshmi Narayana ^^yayaianka^a (in baii- 
scrit), 1830, 8vo. 

To p. 139. Vyamhara latwa, A Treatise on Ju- 
dicial Proceedings, by Rhagunandana Bbattacharya, 
edited by Laksbmi Narayan Senna (in Sanscrit), 1831, 
8ro. 

To p. 147. The Kuibi, A Treatise on Logic. Asiat 
Journal, March, 1817, p. 250. 
Top. 167. The Navakkaha Saiaram, or Brab- 

manical Astrological Tables. A drawing of one of 
these was sent by the Rev. C. T. K. Khenius, one of 
tlie Church Missionaries at Madras, to the Missionary 
Society; see Asiatic Journal, Nov. 1818, p. 504. It 
would hardly be worth mentioning here, but that it 
forms the subject of a curious mistake made by Ade- 
lung, who classes it among the Stories, and caOs it a 
Brahnianical Astrological Taie, 

Top. 169. The Lilavati was translated into Per- 
sian by the celebrated Feizi, the brother of Abul&sl, 
vizier to the emperor Akbar; this version has lately 
been published at Calcutta. 

To p. 186. Sahityu DcipuHu, A Treatise on Hhe- 
torical Composition (in Sanscrit), by Viswanath Kavi- 
raja, 1831 , 8vo. 

Kavya Frakasa, A Treatise on Poetry and Rhetoric, 
by Mammata Acharya (in Sanscrit), 1831, 8vo. 

To p. 193. The Rains, from the Ritusanharaf or 
Seasons of Calidasa, translated into English verse. 
Asiatic Journal, April 1817, p. 344. 

To p. S04. HUdpadisa, id est, Institutio Sahitaris, 
Textum codd. mss. collatis recensuerunt, Interpreta- 
tionem Latinam, et Adnotationes criticas adjecerunt 
Aug. Gul. A. Schlegel et Christ. Lassen, part i, 1829, 
part ii, 1831, 4to. Bovnn; ad Rhenium, 

To p. 210. Mahti and Madhava^ a drama in ten 
acts, by Bhavabhuti (in Sanscrit), 8vo. ; under the au- 

Gg 
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thority of the Committee of Public Instruction at Cal- 
cutU« 1830. 

To p. Vikrama and Unmn, a drama, by CS^- 

dasa, printed in Sanscrit also by tbe same Committee, 
1890. 

To p. <U5. The Mrickchakati ^ a Comedy, by Su- 
ilrakar Raja, with a commentary explaining the Pra- 
crit passages (in Sanscrit), Calcutta, 1830, 8vo. 

In conclusion it may not be considered irrelevant to 
the object of the present compilation, to notice a kind 
of literary curiosity in the shape of an original work, 
composed in Sanscrit, by ibe rery learned Dr. Mill, 
Principal of Bishop's CoUege at Calcutta. This is en-^ 
titled Sri-CknshUuangUa, or the Sacred History of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Book I, comprising his in- 
fancy ( Yeshutpatiiparvd) : and is an attempt to exhibit 
the hit,turical truths of Christianity in a dress bor- 
rowed from the metrical legends of tlie Hindoos ; for 
which purpose the author has made choice of the plain 
style and easy versification of the great standard my- 
thological epics of Vyasa and Valmiki. To the whole 
is subjoined a genealogical and chronological table 
(also in Sanscrit, and entitled Chrishtavamarali,) of 
our Lord's descent from Adam, Ctdcuiia, 1831, 8to. 
We may also mention another work by the same au- 
thor, under the title of Proposed Version of Theolo- 
gical terms, with a riew to Uniformity in Translations 
of the Holy Scriptures, etc. into the various languages 
of India; part i, Sanscrit, with remarks on Dr. Mill's 
proposed renderings, by H. H. Wilson, printed at 
Bishop's College Press, 4to. (no date). 
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Sastra, 128, 

, Dipica, L45, 

Satocas, 198. 
Sausruta, 178. 
Schastra Bbade, 12d, 
Sheeve Purana. 125, 
Shri Bhagvat. 95, 

Bbagavata Purana, 127. 

Shunkara-Charyu, 28. 
Siddbanta Kaumudi, 17, 21^ 

Muktavali, 147. 

Siromani, 152. 

Sidbanibam, 24, SS, 
Singaassun Buttres^ee, 22iL 
Siromani, lfi7. 
Siir-i-Akbar, 22, 
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Sisupala Badha, lUL 

Siva Sahasra Nama, 12fi^ 

Slokaratchanavtdi, IfiS. 

Sri Jaina R&j4 Taringini, ILL 

Sri Dama Cheritra, 21^ 

— Db&tumanyar}, 22. 

Srimababh&rateNaBp^hyanam, Iflfi. 

Sringava Tilaka, IBfi. 

Sruta Bodha, IM. 

SubadhiDi, 23. 

Suka Saptati, 222i 

SuDdopasuDdoplkhy&nam, LL3a 

Sukoontula-Natuk, 210. 

Saryya, Sfi. 

Suryu Siddantba, Ififi. 

S6tra St'hana, LIB. 

Sfitra Vritti, 20. 



Taittiriyaca, 82< 
Tatwa Samasa, 14Q. 
Tithi Tatua, ISuL 
Triki^ndusheshu, 35. 
Trai-locya-derpana, 173. 
Trailokya Dipika, 125. 
Tulasidasa Ramayana, 123. 

Udaharna, 169. 
Ulkhlaqui Hindee, 199, 2D{L 
Ukad Arangak, 2ii 
Umura Cosbu, 33. 34. 35> 
Unvar-i-Soohuelee, 132^ 
Upa Purana, I2fi. 
Upadesa-Sabasri, 25. 
Upakbyau^ai, 2iL 
Upakosa, 220. 
Upanga, 66^ fifi. 
Upanisbad, 6L 75, 2L 82. 
Upadevas, 66, 85^ 
Uparupakas. 207. 

Upnck'bat, 82, 84, 
Urihadaranyaki, 75. 
Urvassi Wikrama, '213. 



Urtil<jcti-ratna, IBT. 

Utera Canduro, Uter Kand, 12^ 

Uttera Mimansa, 8£L 

Uttera Rama Cberitra, 190, 202. 

Uttara St'bana. 12&. 



Vaidya grantha, LZfl. 
Vaidya Sangraha, 179. 
Vaidyajwana, 178. 
Vais^shica, 142, 147, 151^ 
V&joupouran^, 121. 
Vansavali, 172, liL 
Var6ha, 12fi. 
Varticas, 19, LtfL 
Vavadam, 22. 
Vedanga, 66j Bfi^ 
Vedaoga Scbastra, 129. 
Vedanta, 80, 142, 146, 

Calpatani, 31. 

Paribasba, 81^ 

Sichamani, 

Vara, 31. 

Mimansa, 82. 

Sara, 82, 146. 

Vedas, 66x 

Veni Samharah, 216. 

Vetala-Paatschavimsati, 191. 

Viakarana, 23. 

Vicrama S^gara, 175. 

Vidy& Darpan, 164. 

Vidyagaoita, 169. 

Vidagdha Madbava. 213. 

Viddba, Salabbanjika, 212. 

Vikrama Cbaritra, 172, IM. 

Vikrama and Urvasi, 209^ 213^ 215. 

Vira Metra daya, 23. 139. 

Visbnu Purana, 882 123, 176, 

Vivadarnava-Setu, 130. 

Vivara Kbandam De-Rita-Nitake- 

hara, 13L 190. 
Vriddha, 132^ 

Vribad-Aran'yaca Aitar^yaca, 32. 
Vribalcatha, 189.220. 
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Vrith, 22- 
Vyaitarana, 17^ 22, 



Yadjnadattabada, 30, 121. 
Yagamon, 129. 
Yajur Veda, 72, 73^ 
Yayadeva, 36. 



Yayati Cheritra, 2IL 
Yoga Sastra, l/i4. 
Vartica, 155. 

Zend'Avesta, 76. 
Zozur, 22. 



CORRIGENDA. 

p. 3, note, read Raffies's History of Java, vol. ii, p. 369. 

p. 19j note, L Hj For Varanais, read Varanasi. 

p. 16^ L 7^ read, of the Greek, Latin, German, and Sclavonic. 

p. 41j L 12i For is, read are. 

p. 70t L 20^ For propably, read probably. 

p. 72^ last line, For is, read are. 

p. 77^ L 20 — 23, substitute, Upanishad, a commentary upon the Santa Veda, 
in Sanscrit, published by Rammohun Roy, Calcutta, 1818, 8vo., printed in 
Bengali character. 

p. 86^ L 9j For Bh&nark Chkryya, read Bhascaracharya. 

p. 109. For Dushwanta, read Dushmanta, a]l through the article. 

p. 128, L I8i For Sasta, read Sastra. 

p. 131, L 29, For Hared, read Nared. 

p. 152, L 24j For Mahesnara, read Maheshwara. 

p. 163. note, last line but one. For Talmul, read Tamul. 

p. 176. L Ij For Kudma, read Kurmar. 
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